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Foreword 


oe IS book is a collection of short stories dealing with 
some phase of life in Louisiana, some place, some custom, 
some condition, or some type of character native to her soil. 
Most have been written by Louisiana men and women, eager 
to reveal their interpretation of the life about them; others are 
the work of authors attracted to Louisiana by its romantic 
material, for Louisiana is a treasure house of romance. 

For the most part New Orleans has been the scene of many 
of these stories. A city with a remarkable history, a foreign 
city on American soil, its foundations are laid in the cement of 
many a ttagedy. In the mine of this great city, there are still 
veins which have not been followed, and some that have been 
opened and exploited are still as rich as before the first pros- 
pecting. New Orleans has depended upon so many civiliza- 
tions for its growth and development; it lived so long in com- 
patative isolation; it has been so persistently conservative; it 
has maintained so consistently an old world method of life, 
that it is a natural seat of romance. 

These stories of Louisiana reflect, in a way, the changes 
that have taken place in the form of the short story in the past 
century anda quarter. What was a good story in the early day 
is a good story still. There have been changes, however. A 
finish in style has given way to severity and plainness, some- 
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times to uncouthness. There is more dialogue now and less 
description, and writers now are concerning themselves more 
with what people think and feel than with what they do. 

It is conceded today that there are two types of the short 
story, those of the Maupassant tradition and those of the 
Chekhov. The former are rather tightly constructed, bare of 
detail, with a series of closely connected incidents leading to 
a dramatic close. The stories that follow the Chekhov pattern 
are very casual, with little attention to plot, but create a 
mood, and give a sense of the reality of life. The latter type 
in recent years has received the highest critical acclaim. In 
this collection are examples of each type. 

The lapse of time between the first writers of the short story 
in Louisiana and the last in this list is worthy of notice. In 
the early years of the twentieth century, no notable new writ- 
ers of the short story appeared. Most of the earlier ones pub- 
lished until their death; some of them issued books. In the 
twenties there arose a new group, which in the main represent 
the changes that have taken place in this art. 

It will be noted that the negro is frequently used in these 
Louisiana stories. There is no doubt that he is the most pic- 
turesque and colorful subject in the South. However there 
is a difference in the treatment later writers give. In the ear- 
lier stories he is shown in relation to his ‘‘white folks,’’ his 
dependence on them and his devotion to them. He is more 
background than active force. Because of the change in his 
status, his having been thrown upon his own resources, and 
his having to compete with his fellows, writers of today have 
made a psychological study of his reactions. He is pictured 
as a creatute of emotions. Hatred, revenge, and passion stir 
his soul as well as visions and dreams of his religious exper- 
iences. A never-failing sense of humor is his, and this quality 
adds much to the interest of the stories. 

Louisiana writers have made much of the scenery of their 
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state. They are all regional, and the colorful design distinc- 
tive of Louisiana is prominent in their work. Like all writers, 
they must picture what they know and love; hence, in these 
stories there are cotton fields, sugar plantations, swamps, and 
many scenes from the great city which was the center of life 
in their state. 


George Washington Cable was the first one to recognize the 
richness of this Louisiana field, and he has been the most con- 
spicuous portrayer of the life of the old city of New Orleans. 
He it was who made the old French Quarter famous. Lou- 
isiana fiction found its first artistic expression in Old Creole 
Days, published in 1879. ‘‘Posson Jone’ ,’’ one of this group, is 
a remarkable contrast of two well-known types in Cable’s day, 
the careless, happy-go-lucky Creole and the country parson in 
the city to see the sights. The negro servants also reflect this 
contrast. The story presents an excellent picture of the times. 

Chita: A Memory of Last Island by Lafcadio Hearn has been 
chosen for its historical significance and for its very effective 
writing. The description of the storm is noted for its exact- 
ness as well as for its brilliant coloring. This story was the 
result of a visit Hearn made in the summer of 1884 to Grand 
Isle, one of the islands in the Gulf of Mexico near the mouth of 
the Mississippi River in the Bay of Barataria. Some distance 
to the westward is a mere sandbank awash in high tides; but 
thirty years before, it was a popular summer resort for the 
people of New Orleans and the planters along the coast. In 
August 1856 a frightful storm destroyed it and its numerous 
summer visitors, only a few escaping. The story of this great 
tragedy Hearn wrote on his return to New Orleans, his im- 
pressions of the splendors of the Gulf still fresh in his mind. 
For reasons of economy, the story has been reduced. 

Désirée’s Baby by Kate Chopin reflects the influence of Mau- 
passant. A few years spent on a plantation in Natchitoches 
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Parish furnished the material for two volumes of short sto- 
ries, all of which show excellent workmanship. Her stories 
ate in the main ‘‘vivid histories of emotional situations told 
with delicate sensuous realism.’’ 

A Bamboula by Mollie Moore Davis deals with negro super- 
stitions and customs on a Louisiana plantation. There is also 
the suggestion of the tragedy of mixed blood. 

Ruth McEnery Stuart’s stories of the negro reveal the situa- 
tion on the plantation a generation after the war, feudal ideas 
of responsibility on one side and loyalty on the other. In 
Moriah's Mourning and other stories, Mrs. Stuart is the social 
historian of a vanished people. She is particularly good in 
recording many phases of the humor constantly revealed in the 
negro. 

In The Man Who Cursed the Lilies, Charles Tenney Jackson 
has made dramatic use of the water hyacinths that are so great 
a curse to Louisiana navigation. 

Cane River by Lyle Saxon, a story of love and jealousy among 
negroes, takes its name from its location, a stream in Natchi- 
toches Parish. 

A Crippled Hope by Grace King gives an interesting insight 
into the methods and customs of the old slave market in New 
Orleans. 

Masque Macabre by E. Earl Sparling reproduces in the life of 
an old man reduced to extreme poverty the happiest experience 
of his life. The story gives a picture of the Quarter and its 
delight in Carnival balls. 

Redbone by Ada Jack Carver won the Harper Short-Story 
Prize in 1925. The hero is an interesting type in Louisiana. 
The author, Mrs. John Snell of Minden, Louisiana, has 
achieved fine artistic results in this notable story. 

Roark Bradford's Child of God is a study in negro psychol- 
ogy. Mr. Bradford has made a careful study of the negro’s 
religious belief and practice, and is always very sympathetic 
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in his treatment. The plot in this story, though not new, is 
rather unusual. 

Edith Ogden Harrison’s The Secret of the Great River is one 
of the few short stories that deal with the great Mississippi 
River, a mighty force in Louisiana history and life. 

J. Frank Dobie’s Laffite and Pirate Booty is not a short story, 
properly speaking, but a historic account of that dashing pi- 
rate of early New Orleans. While many books have been 
written about Laffite, he has not often been made the subject 
of a short story. No book on Louisiana life would be com- 
plete without some reference to this popular hero. 

Jalous Business by Stark Young is an interesting presentation 
of one of the most notable phases of Creole life, its love of 
good food and the characteristic jealousy of its distinguished 
cooks. 

Chains by Elma Godchaux pictures the swamp and the river 
not far from Angola State Prison and also a typical “‘man- 
hunt.’’ The principle of suggestion is used in the presentation 
of the locale and of the hero. 
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“Posson Jone” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CABLE 


aa Jules St.-Ange—elegant little heathen—there yet re- 
mained at manhood a remembrance of having been to school, 
and of having been taught by a stony-headed Capuchin that 
the world is round—for example, like a cheese. This round 
world is a cheese to be eaten through, and Jules had nibbled 
quite into his cheese-world already at twenty-two. 

He realized this as he idled about one Sunday morning 
where the intersection of Royal and Conti Streets some sev- 
enty years ago formed a central corner of New Orleans. Yes, 
yes, the trouble was he had been wasteful and honest. He 
discussed the matter with that faithful friend and confidant, 
Baptiste, his yellow body-servant. They concluded that, 
papa’s patience and tante’s pin-money having been gnawed 
away quite to the rind, there were left open only these easily- 
enumerated resorts: to go to work—they shuddered; to join 
Major Innerarity’s filibustering expedition; or else—why 
not?2—to try some games of confidence. At twenty-two one 
must begin to be something. Nothing else tempted; could 
that avail? One could but try. It is noble to try; and, 
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besides, they were hungry. If one could ‘‘make the friend- 
ship’? of some person from the country, for instance, with 
money, not expert at cards or dice, but, as one would say, 
willing to learn, one might find cause to say some “‘Hail 
Matys.”’ 

The sun broke through a clearing sky, and Baptiste pro- 
nounced it good for luck. There had been a hurricane in the 
night. The weed-grown tile-roofs were still dripping, and 
from lofty brick and low adobe walls a rising steam responded 
to the summer sunlight. Up-street, and across the Rue du 
Canal, one could get glimpses of the gardens in Faubourg 
Ste.-Marie standing in silent wretchedness, so many tearful 
Lucretias, tattered victims of the storm. Short remnants of 
the wind now and then came down the narrow street in 
etratic puffs heavily laden with odors of broken boughs and 
torn flowers, skimmed the little pools of rain-water in the 
deep ruts of the unpaved street, and suddenly went away to 
nothing, like a juggler’s butterflies or a young man’s money. 

It was very picturesque, the Rue Royale. The rich and 
poor met together. The locksmith’s swinging key creaked 
next door to the bank; across the way, crouching, mendicant- 
like, in the shadow of a great importing-house, was the mud 
laboratory of the mender of broken combs. Light balconies 
overhung the rows of showy shops and stores open for trade 
this Sunday morning, and pretty Latin faces of the higher 
class glanced over their savagely-pronged railings upon the 
passers below. At some windows hung lace curtains, flannel 
duds at some, and at others only the scraping and sighing 
one-hinged shutter groaning toward Paris after its neglectful 
master. 

M. St.-Ange stood looking up and down the street for 
nearly an hour. But few ladies, only the inveterate mass- 
goers, wete out. About the entrance of the frequent cafes the 
masculine gentility stood leaning on canes, with which now 
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one and now another beckoned to Jules, some even adding 
pantomimic hints of the social cup. 

M. St.-Ange remarked to his servant without turning his 
head that somehow he felt sure he should soon return those 
bons that the mulatto had lent him. 

“What will you do with them?’ 

“Me!” said Baptiste, quickly; ‘‘I will go and see the bull- 
fight in the Place Congo.”’ 

“There is to be a bull-fight? But where is M. Cayetano?” 

“Ah, got all his affairs wet in the tornado. Instead of his 
citcus, they are to have a bull-fight—not an ordinary bull- 
fight with sick horses, but a buffalo-and-tiger fight. I would 
not miss it—’’ 

Two or three persons ran to the opposite corner, and com- 
menced striking at something with their canes. Others 
followed. Can M. St.-Ange and servant, who hasten for- 
ward—can the Creoles, Cubans, Spaniards, San Domingo 
refugees, and other loungers—can they hope it is a fight? 
They hurry forward. Is a man in a fit? The crowd pours in 
from the side-streets. Have they killed a so-long snake? 
Bareheaded shopmen leave their wives, who stand upon 
chairs. The crowd huddles and packs. Those on the outside 
make little leaps into the air, trying to be tall. 

“What is the matter?’’ 

“Have they caught a real live rat?”’ 

‘“‘Who is hurt?’’ asks some one in English. : 

‘*Personne,’’ teplies a shopkeeper; ‘‘a man’s hat blow’ in 
the gutter; but he has it now. Jules pick’ it. See, that is the 
man, head and shoulders on top the res’.”’ 

‘He in the homespun?’ asks a second shopkeeper. 
“Humph! an Américain—a West-Floridian; bah!’’ 

“But wait; ’st! he is speaking; listen!’’ 

‘“‘To who is he speak—?”’ 

‘‘Sh-sh-sh! to Jules.”’ 
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“Jules whoe”’ ; 

“Silence, you! To Jules St.-Ange, what howe me a bill 
since long time. Sh-sh-sh!’’ 

Then the voice was heard. 

Its owner was a man of giant stature, with a slight stoop in 
his shoulders, as if he was making a constant, good-natured 
attempt to accommodate himself to ordinary doors and 
ceilings. His bones were those of an ox. His face was marked 
more by weather than age, and his narrow brow was bald and 
smooth. He had instantaneously formed an opinion of Jules 
St.-Ange, and the multitude of words, most of them lingual 
curiosities, with which he was rasping the wide-open ears of 
his listeners, signified, in short, that, as sure as his name was 
Parson Jones, the little Creole was a “‘plum gentleman.”’ 

M. St.-Ange bowed and smiled, and was about to call 
attention, by both gesture and speech, to a singular object on 
top of the still uncovered head, when the nervous motion of 
the Américain anticipated him, as, throwing up an immense 
hand, he drew down a large roll of bank-notes. The crowd 
laughed, the West-Floridian joining, and began to disperse. 

“Why, that money belongs to Smyrny Church,”’ said the 
giant. 

“You are very dengerous to make your money expose like 
that, Misty Posson Jone’,”’ said St.-Ange, counting it with 
his eyes. 

The countryman gave a start and smile of surprise. 

“How d’dyou know my name was Jones?’ he asked; but, 
without pausing for the Creole’s answer, furnished in his 
teckless way some further specimens of West-Floridian 
English; and the conciseness with which he presented full 
intelligence of his home, family, calling, lodging-house, and 
present and future plans, might have passed for consummate 
att, had it not been the most run-wild nature. ‘‘And I’ve done 
been to Mobile, you know, on busimess for Bethesdy Church. 
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It's the on’yest time I ever been from home; now you wouldn’t 
of believed that, would you? But I admire to have saw you, 
that’s so. You've got to come and eat with me. Me and my 
boy ain’t been fed yit. What might one call yo’ name? Jools? 
Come on, Jools. Come on, Colossus. That’s my niggah— 
his name’s Colossus of Rhodes. Is that yo’ yallah boy, Jools? 
Fetch him along, Colossus. It seems like a special provi- 
dence— Jools, do you believe in a special providence?”’ 

Jules said he did. 

The new-made friends moved briskly off, followed by Bap- 
tiste and a short, square, old negro, very black and grotesque, 
who had introduced himself to the mulatto, with many 
glittering and cavernous smiles, as ‘‘d’body-sarvant of 
d’Rev’n’ Mr. Jones.”’ 

Both pairs enlivened their walk with conversation. Parson 
Jones descanted upon the doctrine he had mentioned, as 
illustrated in the perplexities of cotton-growing, and con- 
cluded that there would always be ‘‘a special providence 
again’ cotton untell folks quits a pressin’ of it and haulin’ of 
it on Sundays!’’ 

“Je dis,’ said St.-Ange, in response, ‘‘I thing you is juz 
right. I believe, me, strong-strong in the improvidence, yes. 
You know my papa he hown a sugah-plantation, you know. 
‘Jules, me son,’ he say one time to me, ‘I goin’ to make one 
baril sugah to fedge the moze high price in New Orleans.’ 
Well, he take his bez baril sugah—I nevah see a so careful 
man like me papa always to make a so beautiful sugah eg sirop. 
‘Jules, go at Father Pierre an’ ged this Jill pitcher fill with 
holy-water, an’ tell him sen’ his tin bucket, and I will make it 
fill with quwétte.’ I ged the holy-water; my papa sprinkle it 
overt the baril, an’ make one cross on the ’ead of the baril.’’ 

“Why, Jools,’’ said Parson Jones, ‘‘that didn’t do no good.”’ 

‘Din do no good! Id broughd the so great value! You can 
strike me dead if thad baril sugah din fedge the more high 
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cost than any other in the city. Parceque, the man what buy 
that baril sugah he make a mistake of one hundred pound’’— 
falling back—‘‘mais certainlee!”’ 

‘“‘And you think that was growin’ out of the holy-water?”’ 
asked the parson. 

‘Mais, what could make it else? Id could not be the quztte, 
because my papa keep the bucket, an’ forget to sen’ the quztte 
to Father Pierre.”’ 

Parson Jones was disappointed. 

“Well, now, Jools, you know, I don’t think that was right. 
I reckon you must be a plum Catholic.”’ 

M. St.-Ange shrugged. He would not deny his faith. 

“I am a Catholique, mais’’—brightening as he hoped to 
recommend himself anew—“‘not a good one.”’ 

“Well, you know,”’ said Jones—‘‘where’s Colossus? Oh! 
allright. Colossus strayed off a minute in Mobile, and I plum 
lost him for two days. Here’s the place; come in. Colossus 
and this boy can go to the kitchen.—Now, Colossus, what 
air you a-beckonin’ at me faw?”’ 

He let his servant draw him aside and address him in a 
whisper. 

“Oh, go ’way!’’ said the parson, with a jerk. ‘‘Who’s 
goin’ to throw me? What? Speak louder. Why, Colossus, 
you shayn’t talk so, saw. ’Pon my soul, you're the mightiest 
fool I ever taken up with. Jest you go down that alley-way 
with this yalla boy, and don’t show yo’ face untell yo’ 
called!”’ 

The negro begged; the master wrathily insisted. 

“Colossus, will you do ez I tell you, or shell I hev’ to 
strike you, saw?’ 

“O Mahs Jimmy, I—I’s gwine; but’’—he ventured nearer— 
“don’t on no account drink nothin’, Mahs Jimmy.”’ 

Such was the negro’s earnestness that he put one foot in the 
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gutter, and fell heavily against his master. The parson threw 
him off angrily. 

“Thar, now! Why, Colossus, you most of been dosted with 
sumthin’; yo’ plum crazy.—Humph, come on, Jools, let’s eat! 
Humph! to tell me that when I never taken a drop, exceptin’ 
for chills, in my life—which he knows so as well as me!”’ 

The two masters began to ascend a stair. 

‘Mais, he is a sassy; I would sell him, me,”’ said the young 
Creole. 

“No, I wouldn’t do that,’’ replied the parson; ‘‘though 
there is people in Bethesdy who says he is a rascal. He’s a 
powerful smart fool. Why, that boy’s got money, Jools; 
more money than religion, I reckon. I’m shore he fallen into 
mighty bad company’’—they passed beyond earshot. 

Baptiste and Colossus, instead of going to the tavern 
kitchen, passed to the next door and entered the dark rear 
corner of a low grocery, where, the law notwithstanding, 
liquor was covertly sold to slaves. There, in the quiet com- 
pany of Baptiste and the grocer, the colloquial powers of 
Colossus, which were simply prodigious, began very soon to 
show themselves. 

“For whilst,’”’ said he. ‘‘Mahs Jimmy has eddication, you 
know—whilst he has eddication, I has ’scretion. He has 
eddication and I has ’scretion, an’ so we gits along.”’ 

He drew a black bottle down the counter, and, laying half 
his length upon the damp board, continued: 

“As a p’'inciple I discredits de imbimin’ of awjus liquors. 
De imbimin’ of awjus liquors, de wiolution of de Sabbaf, de 
playin’ of de fiddle, and de usin’ of by-words, dey is de fo’ 
sins of de conscience; an’ if any man sin de fo’ sins of de 
conscience, de debble done sharp his fork fo’ dat man.—Ain’t 
dat so, boss?”’ 

The grocer was sure it was so. 
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‘‘Neberdeless, mind you’’—here the orator brimmed his 
glass from the bottle and swallowed the contents with a dry 
eye—'‘mind you, a roytious man, sech as ministers of de 
gospel and dere body-sarvants, can take a Jeetle for de weak 
stomach.’’ 

But the fascinations of Colossus’s eloquence must not mis- 
lead us; this is the story of a true Christian; to wit, Parson 
Jones. 

The parson and his new friend ate. But the coffee M. St.- 
Ange declared he could not touch; it was too wretchedly bad. 
At the French Market, near by, there was some noble coffee. 
This, however, would have to be bought, and Parson Jones 
had scruples. 

“You see, Jools, every man has his conscience to guide him, 
which it does so in—”’ 

“Oh, yes!’’ cried St.-Ange, “‘conscien’; thad is the bez, 
Posson Jone’. Certainlee! I am a Catholique, you is a schis- 
matique; you thing it is wrong to dring some coffee—well, 
then it 2s wrong; you thing it is wrong to make the sugah to 
ged the so large price—well, then it 2s wrong; I thing it is 
right—well, then, it zs right; it is all ’abit; c'est tour. What 
a man thing is right, és right; ‘tis all abit. A man muz nod go 
again’ his conscien’. My faith! do you thing I would go 
again’ my conscien’? Mais allons, led us go and ged some 
coffee.’ 

“‘Jools.”’ 

“Wat?” 

“Jools, it ain’t the drinkin’ of coffee, but the buyin’ of it on 
a Sabbath. You must really excuse me, Jools, it’s again’ 
conscience, you know.”’ 

“Ah!” said St.-Ange, ‘‘c’est very true. For you it would be 
a sin, mais for me it is only ‘abit. Rilligion is a very strange; I 
know a man one time, he thing it was wrong to go to cock- 
fight Sunday evening. I thing it is all ‘abit. Mais, come, 
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Posson Jone’; I have got one friend, Miguel; led us go at his 
house and ged some coffee. Come; Miguel have no familie; 
only him and Joe—always like to see friend; allons, led us 
come yonder.”’ 

“Why, Jools, my dear friend, you know,”’ said the shame- 
faced parson, “‘I never visit on Sundays.”’ 

‘Never w’at?’’ asked the astounded Creole. 

“No,” said Jones, smiling awkwardly. 

“Never visite?”’ 

“Exceptin’ sometimes amongst church-members,’’ said 
Parson Jones. 

‘‘Mazs,’’ said the seductive St.-Ange, ‘‘Miguel and Joe is 
church-member’—certainlee! They love to talk about 
rilligion. Come at Miguel and talk about some rilligion. I 
am nearly expire for me coffee.”’ 

Parson Jones took his hat from beneath his chair and rose 
up. 
““Jools,’’ said the weak giant, ‘‘I ought to be in church 
right now.” 

“Mais, the church is right yonder at Miguel’, yes. Ah!’’ 
continued St.-Ange, as they descended the stairs, ‘‘I thing 
every man muz have the rilligion he like’ the bez—me, I like 
the Catholique rilligion the bez—for me it is the bez. Every 
man will sure go to heaven if he like his rilligion the bez.’ 

“Jools,”’ said the West-Floridian, laying his great hand ten- 
derly upon the Creole’s shoulder, as they stepped out upon the 
banquette, ‘‘do you think you have any shore hopes of heaven?”’ 

“Yass!’’ replied St.-Ange; ‘‘I am sure-sure. I thing every- 
body will goto heaven. I thing you will go, e¢I thing Miguel 
will go, et Joe—everybody, I thing—wmais, hof course, not if 
they not have been christen’. Even I thing some niggers will 

O. 
; ‘‘Jools,’’ said the parson, stopping in his walk—“‘Jools, I 
don't want to lose my niggah.”’ 
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“You will not loose him. With Baptiste he cannot ged 
loose.’’ 

But Colossus’s master was not reassured. 

“Now,” said he, still tarrying, ‘‘this is jest the way; had I 
of gone to church—’’ 

‘‘Posson Jone’,’’ said Jules. 

‘“What?”’ 

“T tell you. We goin’ to church!” 

“Will you2”’ asked Jones, joyously. 

‘‘Allons, come along,’’ said Jules, taking his elbow. 

They walked down the Rue Chartres, passed several corners, 
and by-and-by turned into a cross-street. The parson stopped 
an instant as they were turning, and looked back up the street. 

‘““W’at you lookin’?’”’ asked his companion. 

“‘T thought I saw Colossus,’’ answered the parson, with an 
anxious face; ‘‘I reckon ‘twa'n’t him, though.”’ And they 
went on. 

The street they now entered was a very quiet one. The eye 
of any chance passer would have been at once drawn to a 
broad, heavy, white brick edifice on the lower side of the way, 
with a flag-pole standing out like a bowsprit from one of its 
great windows, and a pair of lamps hanging before a large 
closed entrance. It was a theatre, honeycombed with gam- 
bling-dens. At this morning hour all was still, and the only 
sign of life was a knot of little barefoot girls gathered within 
its narrow shade, and each carrying an infant relative. Into 
this place the parson and M. St.-Ange entered, the little nurses 
jumping up from the sills to let them pass in. 

A half-hour may have passed. At the end of that time the 
whole juvenile company were laying alternate eyes and ears to 
the chinks, to gather what they could of an interesting quarrel 
going on within. 

“I did not, saw! I given you no cause of offense, saw! It’s 
not so, saw! Mister Jools simply mistaken the house, thinkin’ 
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it was a Sabbath-school! No such thing, saw; I ain’t bound 
to bet! Yes, I kin git out! Yes, without bettin’! I hev a 
tight to my opinion; I reckon I’m a@ white man, saw! No, saw! 
I on’y said I didn’t think you could get the game on them 
cards. ’Sno such thing, saw! I do mot know how to play! I 
wouldn't hey a rascal’s money ef I should win it! Shoot, ef 
you dare! You can kill me, but you cayn’t scare me! No, I 
shayn’t bet! I'll die first! Yes, saw; Mr. Jools can bet for me 
if he admires to; I ain’t his mostah.’’ 

Here the speaker seemed to direct his words to St.-Ange. 

“Saw, I don’t understand you, saw. I never said I’d loan 
you money to bet for me. I didn’t suspicion this from you, 
saw. No, I won't take any more lemonade; it’s the most 
notorious stuff I ever drank, saw!’’ 

M. St.-Ange’s replies were in falsetto and not without effect; 
for presently the parson’s indignation and anger began to 
melt. “Don’t ask me, Jools, Ican’t help you. It’s no use; it’s 
a matter of conscience with me, Jools.”’ 

‘““Mais out! ‘tis a matt’ of conscien’ wid me, the same.”’ 

“But, Jools, the money’s none o’ mine, nohow; it belongs 
to Smyrny, you know.”’ 

_ “Tf£I could make jus’ one bet,’’ said the persuasive St.-Ange, 
‘I would leave this place, fas’-fas’, yes. If [had thing—mais I 
did not soupspicion this from you, Posson Jone’—”’ 

“Don’t, Jools, don’t!”’ 

‘“‘No! Posson Jone’.’’ 

“You're bound to win?’’ said the parson, wavering. 

“Mais certainement! But it is not to win that I want; ‘tis me 
conscien’—me honor!’’ 

“Well, Jools, I hope I’m not a-doin’ no wrong. I'll loan 
you some of this money if you say you'll come right out ’thout 
takin’ your winnin’s.”’ 

All was still. The peeping children could see the parson as 
he lifted his hand to his breast-pocket. There it paused a 
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moment in bewilderment, then plunged to the bottom. It 
came back empty, and fell lifelessly at his side. His head 
dropped upon his breast, his eyes were for a moment closed, 
his broad palms were lifted and pressed against his forehead, 
a tremor seized him, and he fell all in a lump to the floor. The 
children ran off with their infant loads, leaving Jules St.-Ange 
swearing by all his deceased relatives, first to Miguel and Joe, 
and then to the lifted parson, that he did not know what had 
become of the money “‘except if’’ the black man had got it. 

In the rear of ancient New Orleans, beyond the sites of the 
old rampart, a trio of Spanish forts, where the town has since 
sprung up and grown old, green with all the luxuriance of the 
wild Creole summer, lay the Congo Plains. Here stretched 
the canvas of the historic Cayetano, who Sunday after Sunday 
sowed the sawdust for his circus-ring. 

But to-day the great showman had fallen short of his 
printed promise. The hurricane had come by night, and with 
one fell swash had made an irretrievable sop of everything. 
The circus trailed away its bedraggled magnificence, and the 
ring was cleared for the bull. 

Then the sun seemed to come out and work for the people. 
“'See,”’ said the Spaniards, looking up at the glorious sky with 
its great, white fleets drawn off upon the horizon—‘‘see— 
heaven smiles upon the bull-fight!”’ 

In the high upper seats of the rude amphitheatre sat the 
gayly-decked wives and daughters of the Gascons, from the 
mitaries along the Ridge, and the chattering Spanish women 
of the Market, their shining hair unbonneted to the sun. 
Next below were their husbands and lovers in Sunday blouses, 
milkmen, butchers, bakers, black-bearded fishermen, Sicilian 
fruiterers, swarthy Portuguese sailors, in little woolen caps, 
and strangers of the graver sort; mariners of England, Ger- 
many, and Holland. The lowest seats were full of trappers, 
smugglers, Canadian voyagewrs, drinking and singing; Amér- 
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tcains, too—more’s the shame—from the upper rivers—who 
will not keep their seats—who ply the bottle, and who will 
get home by-and-by and tell how wicked Sodom is; broad- 
brimmed, silver-braided Mexicans, too, with their copper 
cheeks and bat’s eyes, and their tinkling spurred heels. Yon- 
der, in that quieter section, are the quadroon women in their 
black lace shawls—and there is Baptiste; and below them are 
the turbaned black women, and there is—but he vanishes 
—Colossus. 

The afternoon is advancing, yet the sport, though loudly 
demanded, does not begin. The Américains grow derisive and 
find pastime in gibes and raillery. They mock the various 
Latins with their national inflections, and answer their scowls 
with laughter. Some of the more aggressive shout pretty 
French greetings to the women of Gascony, and one bargeman, 
amid peals of applause, stands on a'seat and hurls a kiss to the 
quadroons. The mariners of England, Germany, and Holland, 
as spectators, like the fun, while the Spaniards look black and 
cast defiant imprecations upon their persecutors. Some Gas- 
cons, with timely caution, pick their women out and depart, 
running a terrible fire of gallantries. 

_ In hope of truce, a new call is raised for the bull: ‘‘The bull, 
the bull!—hush!”’ ‘ 

In a tier near the ground a man is standing and calling 
—standing head and shoulders above the rest—calling in the 
Américaine tongue. Another man, big and red, named Joe, and 
a handsome little Creole in elegant dress and full of laughter, 
wish to stop him, but the flat-boatmen, hahaing and cheering, 
will not suffer it. Ah, through some shameful knavery of the 
men, into whose hands he has fallen, he is drunk! Even the 
women can see that; and now he throws his arms wildly and 
raises his voice until the whole great circle hears it. He is 
preaching! 

Ah! kind Lord, for a special providence now! The men of 
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his own nation—men from the land of the open English Bible 
and temperance cup and song ate cheering him on to mad dis- 
grace. And now another call for the appointed sport is 
drowned by the flat-boatmen singing the ancient tune of Mear. 
You can hear the words— 

‘Old Grimes is dead, that good old soul” 
—from ribald lips and throats turned brazen with laughter, 
from singers who toss their hats aloft and roll in their seats, 
the chorus swells to the accompaniment of a thousand bro- 
gans— | 

‘‘He used to wear an old gray coat 

All buttoned down before.”’ 

A ribboned man in the arena is trying to be heard, and the 
Latins raise one mighty cry for silence. The big red man gets 
a hand over the parson’s mouth, and the ribboned man seizes 
his moment. 

‘They have been endeavoring for hours,”’ he says, “‘to draw 
the terrible animals from their dens, but such is their strength 
and fierceness, that—’’ 

His voice is drowned. Enough has been heard to warrant 
the inference that the beasts cannot be whipped out of the 
storm-drenched cages to which menagerie-life and long starva- 
tion have attached them, and from the roar of indignation the 
man of ribbons flies. The noise increases. Men are standing 
up by hundreds, and women are imploring to be let out of 
the turmoil. All at once, like the bursting of a dam, the 
whole mass pours down into the ring. They sweep across 
the arena and over the showman’s barriers. Miguel gets a 
frightful trampling. Who cares for gates or doors? They 
tear the beasts’ houses bar from bar, and, laying hold of the 
gaunt buffalo, drag him forth by feet, ears, and tail; and in 
the midst of the mélée, still head and shoulders above all, 
wilder, with the cup of the wicked, than any beast, is the 
man of God from the Florida parishes! 
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In his arms he bore—and all the people shouted at once 
when they saw it—the tiger. He had lifted it high up with 
its back to his breast, his arms clasped under its shoulders; 
the wretched brute had curled up caterpillar-wise, with its 
long tail against its belly, and through its filed teeth grinned 
a fixed and impotent wrath. The Parson Jones was shouting: 

“The tiger and the buftler shel lay down together! You dah 
to say they shayn’t and Ill comb you with this varmint from 
head to foot! The tiger and the buffler shel] lay down to- 
gether. They shell! Now, you, Joe! Behold! I am here to see 
it done. The lion and the buffler shell lay down together!”’ 

Mouthing these words again and again, the parson forced 
his way through the surge in the wake of the buffalo. This 
creature the Latins had secured by a lariat over his head, and 
were dragging across the old rampart and into a street of the 
city. 

The northern races were trying to prevent, and there was 
pommeling and knocking down, cursing and knife-drawing, 
until Jules St.-Ange was quite carried away with the fun, 
laughed, clapped his hands, and swore with delight, and ever 
kept close to the gallant parson. 

Joe, contrariwise, counted all this child’s-play an interrup- 
tion. He had come to find Colossus and the money. In an un- 
lucky moment he made bold to lay hold of the parson, but a 
piece of the broken barriers in the hands of a flat-boatman 
felled him to the sod, the terrible crowd swept over him, the 
lariat was cut and the giant parson hurled the tiger upon the 
buffalo’s back. In another instant both brutes were dead at 
the hands of the mob; Jones was lifted from his feet, and prat- 
ing of Scripture and the millennium, of Paul at Ephesus and 
Daniel in the ‘‘buffler’s’’ den, was borne aloft upon the 
shoulders of the huzzaing Américains. Half an hour later he 
was sleeping heavily on the floor of a cell in the calabozo. 

When Parson Jones awoke, a bell was somewhere tolling 
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for midnight. Somebody was at the door of his cell with a 
key. The lock grated, the door swung, the turnkey looked 
in and stepped back, and a ray of moonlight fell upon M. Jules 
St.-Ange. The prisoner sat upon the empty shackles and ring- 
bolt in the centre of the floor. 

‘‘Misty Posson Jone’,”” said the visitor, softly. 

““O Jools!’ 

‘‘Mais, w'at de matter, Posson Jone’?”’ 

“My sins, Jools, my sins!”’ 

‘‘Ah! Posson Jone’, is that something to cry, because a man 
get sometime a litt’ bit intoxicate? Mais, if a man keep all 
the time intoxicate, I think that is again’ the conscien’.’’ 

‘Jools, Jools, your eyes is darkened—oh! Jools, where’s my 
pore old niggah?”’ 

‘‘Posson Jone’, never min’; he is wid Baptiste.’’ 

‘““Where?”’ 

“TI don’ know w’ere—mais he is wid Baptiste. Baptiste is 
a beautiful to take care of somebody.”’ 

‘Is he as good as you, Jules?’’ asked Parson Jones, sincerely. 

Jules was slightly staggered. 

“You know, Posson Jone’, you know, a nigger cannot be 
good as a w’ite man—wais Baptiste is a good nigger.”’ 

The parson moaned and dropped his chin into his hands. 

‘IT was to of left for home to-morrow, sun-up, on the Isa- 
bella schooner. Pore Smyrny!’’ He deeply sighed. 

‘‘Posson Jone’,”’ said Jules, leaning against the wall and 
smiling, ‘‘I swear you is the moz funny man I ever see. If I 
was you I would say, me, ‘Ah! ‘ow I am lucky! the money I 
los’, it was not mine, anyhow!’ My faith! shall a man make 
hisse’l to be the more sorry because the money he los’ is not 
his? Me, I would say, ‘it is a specious providence.’ ”’ 

“Ah! Misty Posson Jone’,’’ he continued, “‘you make a so 
droll sermon ad the bull-ring. Ha! ha! I swear I thing you can 
make money to preach thad sermon many time ad the theatre 
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St. Philippe. Hah! you is the moz brave dat I never see, mais 
ad the same time the moz rilligious man. Where I’m goin’ to 
fin’ one priest to make like dat? Mais, why you can’t cheer 
up an’ be ’appy? Me, ifI should be miserabl’ like that I would 
kill meself.”’ 

The countryman only shook his head. 

“Bien, Posson Jone’, I have the so good news for you.”’ 

The prisoner looked up with eager inquiry. 

‘Las’ evening when they lock’ you, I come right off at M. 
De Blanc’s house to get you let out of de calaboose; M. De 
Blanc he is the judge. So soon I was entering—‘Ah! Jules, me 
boy, juz the man to make complete the game!’ Posson Jone’, 
it was a specious providence! I win in t’ree hours more dan 
six hundred dollah! Look.’’ He produced a mass of bank- 
notes, bons, and due-bills. 

“And you got the pass?’’ asked the parson, regarding the 
money with a sadness incomprehensible to Jules. 

“It is here; it take the effect so soon the daylight.’ 

“Jools, my friend, your kindness is in vain.”’ 

The Creole’s face became a perfect blank. 

““Because,’’ said the parson, “‘for two reasons: firstly, I have 
broken the laws, and ought to stand the penalty; and secondly 
—you must really excuse me, Jools, you know, but the pass 
has been got onfairly, I’m afeered. You told the judge I was 
innocent; and in neither case it don’t become a Christian 
(which I hope I can still say I am one) to ‘do evil that good 
may come.’ I muss stay.”’ 

M. St.-Ange stood up aghast, and for a moment speechless, 
at this exhibition of moral heroism; but an artifice was pres- 
ently hit upon. ‘‘Mais, Posson Jone’!’’—in his old falsetto 
—‘‘de order—you cannot read it, it is in French—compel you 
to go hout, sir!”’ 

“Is that soe’’ cried the parson, bounding up with radiant 
face—‘‘is that so, Jools?”’ 
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The young man nodded, smiling; but, though he smiled, the 
fountain of his tenderness was opened. He made the sign of 
the cross as the patson knelt in prayer, and even whispered 
‘Hail Mary,”’ etc., quite through, twice over. 

Morning broke in summer glory upon a cluster of villas 
behind the city, nestled under live-oaks and magnolias on the 
banks of a deep bayou, and known as Suburb St. Jean. 

With the first beam came the West-Floridian and the Creole 
out upon the bank below the village. Upon the parson’s arm 
hung a pair of antique saddle-bags. Baptiste limped wearily 
behind; both his eyes were encircled with broad, blue rings 
and one cheek-bone bore the official impress of every knuckle 
of Colossus’s left hand. The “‘beautiful to take care of some- 
body’”’ had lost his charge. At mention of the negro he be- 
came wild, and, half in English, half in the ‘“‘gumbo”’ dialect, 
said murderous things. Intimidated by Jules to calmness, he 
became able to speak confidently on one point; he could, 
would, and did swear that Colossus had gone home to the 
Florida parishes; he was almost certain; in fact, he thought so. 

There was a clicking of pulleys as the three appeared upon 
the bayou’s margin, and Baptiste pointed out, in the deep 
shadow of a great oak, the Isabella, moored among the bul- 
rushes, and just spreading her sails for departure. Moving 
down to where she lay, the parson and his friend paused on 
the bank, loath to say farewell. 

“‘O Jools!’ said the parson, “‘supposin’ Colossus ain’t gone 
home! O Jools, if you'll look him out for me, I’ll never forget 
you—I’ll never forget you, nohow, Jools. No, Jools, I never 
will believe he taken that money. Yes, I know all niggahs 
will steal’’—he set foot upon the gang-plank—‘‘but Colossus 
wouldn’t steal from me. Good-by.”’ 

“Misty Posson Jone’,’’ said St.-Ange, putting his hand on 
the parson’s arm with genuine affection, ‘‘hol’ on. You see 
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dis money—w’at I win las’ night? Well, I win’ it by a 
specious providence, ain’t it2”’ 

“There’s no tellin’,’’ said the humbled Jones. ‘‘Providence 

‘Moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.’ ”’ 

“Ab!” cried the Creole, ‘‘c’est very true. I ged this money 
in the mysterieuze way. Mais, if I keep dis money, you know 
where it goin’ be to-night?’’ 

“T really can’t say,’’ replied the parson. 

‘Goin’ to de dev’,’’ said the sweetly-smiling young man. 

The schooner-captain, leaning against the shrouds, and even 
Baptiste, laughed outright. 

“O Jools, you mustn’t!’’ 

“Well, den, w’at I shall do wid z7?2”’ 

“Anything!’’ answered the parson; ‘“‘better donate it away 
to some poor man—’”’ 

“Ah! Misty Posson Jone’, dat is w’at I want. You los’ five 
hondred dollar’—’twas me fault.”’ 

“No, it wa’n’t, Jools.”’ 

“Mais, it was!’’ 

“No!” 

“Tt was me fault! I swear it was me fault! Mazs, here is 
five hondred dollar’; I wish you shall take it. Here! Idon’t 
got no use for money.—Oh, my faith! Posson Jone’, you must 
not begin to cry some more.”’ 

Parson Jones was choked with tears. When he found voice, 
he said: 

““O Jools, Jools, Jools! my pore, noble, dear, misguidened 
friend! ef you hed of hed a Christian raisin’! May the Lord 
show you your errors bettern’n I kin, and bless you for your 
good intentions—oh, no! I cayn’t touch that money with a 
ten-foot pole; it wa’n’t rightly got; you must really excuse 
me, my dear friend, but I cayn’t touch it.”’ 
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St.-Ange was petrified. 

‘‘Good-by, dear Jools,’’ continued the parson, ‘I’m in the 
Lord’s haynds and he’s very merciful, which I hope and trust 
you'll find it out. Good-by!’’—the schooner swung slowly 
off before the breeze—‘*‘good-by!”’ 

St.-Ange roused himself. 

‘‘Posson Jone’! make me hany’ow dis promise: you never, 
never, never will come back to New Orleans.”’ 

‘Ah, Jools, the Lord willin’, I’ll never leave home again!” 

“All right!’’ cried the Creole; ‘‘I thing he’s willin’. Adieu, 
Posson Jone’. My faith’! you are the so fighting an’ moz 
rilligious man as I never saw! Adieu! Adieu!”’ 

Baptiste uttered a cry and presently ran by his master to- 
wartd the schooner, his hands full of clods. 

St.-Ange looked just in time to see the sable form of Colos- 
sus of Rhodes emerge from the vessel’s hold, and the pastor of 
Smyrna and Bethesda seize him in his embrace. 

““O Colossus! you outlandish old nigger! Thank the Lord! 
Thank the Lord!’’ 

The little Creole almost wept. He ran down the tow-path, 
laughing and swearing, and making confused allusion to the 
entire personnel and furniture of the lower regions. 

By odd fortune, at the moment that St.-Ange further demon- 
strated his delight by tripping his mulatto into a bog, the 
schooner came brushing along the reedy bank with a graceful 
curve, the sails flapped, and the crew fell to poling her slowly 
along. 

Parson Jones was on the deck, kneeling once more in prayer. 
His hat had fallen before him; behind him knelt his slave. 
In thundering tones he was confessing himself ‘‘a plum fool,”’ 
from whom ‘‘the conceit had been jolted out,’’ and who had 
been made to see that even his ‘‘nigger had the longest head 
of the two.”’ 
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Colossus clasped his hands and groaned. 

The parson prayed for a contrite heart. 

“Oh, yes!’’ cried Colossus. 

The master acknowledged countless mercies. 

““Dat’s so!’’ cried the slave. 

The master prayed that they might still be ‘‘piled on.’’ 
“Glory!” cried the black man, clapping his hands; ‘“‘pile 
on!’’ 

‘An’ now,”’ continued the parson, “‘bring this pore, back- 
slidin’ jackace of a parson and this pore ole fool nigger back 
to thar home in peace!”’ 

“Pray fo’ de money!”’ called Colossus. 

But the parson prayed for Jules. 

‘Pray fo’ de money!’’ repeated the negro. 

“And oh, give thy servant back that there lost money!’’ 

Colossus rose stealthily, and tiptoed by his still shouting 
master. St.-Ange, the captain, the crew, gazed in silent won- 
der at the strategist. Pausing but an instant over the master’s 
hat to grin an acknowledgment of his beholders’ speechless 
interest, he softly placed in it the faithfully-mourned and 
honestly-prayed-for Smyrna fund; then saluted by the gestic- 
ulative, silent applause of St.-Ange and the schoonermen, he 
resumed his first attitude behind his roaring master. 

‘““Amen!’’ cried Colossus, meaning to bring him to a close. 

““Onworthy though I be—’’ cried Jones. 

‘‘Amen!’’ reiterated the negro. 

‘*A-a-amen!’’ said Parson Jones. 

He rose to his feet, and, stooping to take up his hat, beheld 
the well-known roll. As one stunned, he gazed for a moment 
upon his slave, who still knelt with clasped hands and rolling 
eyeballs; but when he became aware of the laughter and cheers 
that greeted him from both deck and shore, he lifted eyes and 
hands to heaven, and cried like the veriest babe. And when 
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he looked at the roll again, and hugged and kissed it, St.-Ange 
tried to raise a second shout, but choked, and the crew fell 
to their poles. 

And now up runs Baptiste, covered with slime, and prepares 
to cast his projectiles. The first one fell wide of the mark; the 
schooner swung round into a long reach of water, where the 
breeze was in her favor; another shout of laughter drowned 
the maledictions of the muddy man; the sails filled; Colossus 
of Rhodes, smiling and bowing as hero of the moment, ducked 
as the main boom swept round, and the schooner, leaning 
slightly to the pleasant influence, rustled a moment over the 
bulrushes, and then sped far away down the rippling bayou. 

M. Jules St.-Ange stood long, gazing at the receding vessel 
as it now disappeared, now reappeared beyond the tops of the 
high undergrowth; but, when an arm of the forest hid it 
finally from sight, he turned town-ward, followed by that 
fagged-out spaniel, his servant, saying, as he turned, ‘‘Bap- 
iste: 

““Miché?”’ 

“You know w’at I goin’ do wid dis money?”’ 

“Non, m’ sieur.”’ 

“Well, you can strike me dead if I don’t goin’ to pay hall my 
debts! Allons!”’ 

He began a merry little song to the effect that his sweetheart 
was a wine-bottle, and master and man, leaving care behind, 
returned to the picturesque Rue Royale. The ways of Provi- 
dence are indeed strange. In all Parson Jones’s after-life, amid 
the many painful reminiscences of his visit to the City of the 
Plain, the sweet knowledge was withheld from him that by 
the light of the Christian virtue that shone from him even in 
his great fall, Jules St.-Ange arose, and went to his father, an 
honest man. 


Chita: A Memory of 
Last Island 


LAFCADIO HEARN 


I. THE LEGEND OF L'ILE DERNIERE 


Tu IR T Y years ago, Last Island lay steeped in the enor- 
mous light of magical days. July was dying;—for weeks no 
fleck of cloud had broken the heaven’s blue dream of eternity; 
winds held their breath; slow wavelets caressed the bland 
brown beach with a sound as of kisses and whispers. To one 
who found himself alone, beyond the limits of the village and 
beyond the hearing of its voices,—the vast silence, the vast 
light, seemed full of weirdness. And these hushes, these trans- 
parencies, do not always inspire a causeless apprehension: they — 
are omens sometimes—omens of coming tempest. Nature, 
—incomprehensible Sphinx!—before her mightiest bursts of 
rage, ever puts forth her divinest witchery, makes more mani- 
fest her awful beauty... . 

But in that forgotten summer the witchery lasted many long 
days,—days born in rose-light, buried in gold. It was the 
height of the season. The long myrtle-shadowed village was 
thronged with its summer population;—the big hotel could 
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hardly accommodate all its guests;—the bathing-houses were 
too few for the crowds who flocked to the water morning and 
evening. There were diversions for all,—hunting and fishing 
parties, yachting excursions, rides, music, games, promenades. 
Carriage wheels whirled flickering along the beach, seaming 
its smoothness noiselessly, as if muffled. Love wrote its 
dreams upon the sand... . 

... Then one great noon, when the blue abyss of day 
seemed to yawn over the world more deeply than ever before, 
a sudden change touched the quicksilver smoothness of the 
waters—the swaying shadow of a vast motion. First the 
whole sea-circle appeared to rise up bodily at the sky; the 
horizon-curve lifted to a straight line; the line darkened and 
approached,—a monstrous wrinkle, an immeasurable fold of 
green water, moving swift as a cloud-shadow pursued by sun- 
light. But it had looked formidable only by startling contrast 
with the previous placidity of the open: it was scarcely two 
feet high ;—it curled slowly as it neared the beach, and combed 
itself out in sheets of wooly foam with a low, rich roll of whis- 
pered thunder. Swift in pursuit another followed—a third— 
a feebler fourth; then the sea only swayed a little, and stilled 
again. Minutes passed, and the immeasurable heaving recom- 
menced—one, two, three, four . . . seven long swells this 
time;—and the Gulf smoothed itself once more. Irregularly 
the phenomenon continued to repeat itself, each time with 
heavier billowing and briefer intervals of quiet—until at last 
the whole sea grew restless and shifted color and flickered 
green;—the swells became shorter and changed form. Then 
from horizon to shore ran one uninterrupted heaving—one 
vast green swarming of snaky shapes, rolling in to hiss and 
flatten upon the sand. Yet no single citrus-speck revealed 
itself through all the violet heights: there was no wind!—you 
might have fancied the sea had been upheaved from be- 
Heagn, oe 
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And indeed the fancy of a seismic origin for a windless surge 
would not appear in these latitudes to be utterly without foun- 
dation. On the fairest days a southeast breeze may bear you 
an odor singular enough to startle you from sleep,—a strong, 
sharp smell as of fish-oil; and gazing at the sea you might be 
still more startled at the sudden apparition of great oleaginous 
patches spreading over the water, sheeting over the swells. 
That is, if you had never heard of the mysterious submarine 
oil-wells, the volcanic fountains, unexplored, that well up 
with the eternal pulsing of the Gulf-Stream. . . . 

But the pleasure-seekers of Last Island knew there must 
have been a ‘‘great blow’’ somewhere that day. Still the sea 
swelled; and a splendid surf made the evening bath delightful. 
Then, just at sundown, a beautiful cloud-bridge grew up and 
arched the sky with a single span of cottony pink vapor, that 
changed and deepened color with the dying of the iridescent 
day. And the cloud-bridge approached, stretched, strained, 
and swung round at last to make way for the coming of the 
gale. 

Then the wind began to blow, with the passing of July. It 
blew from the northeast, clear, cool. It blew in enormous 
sighs, dying away at regular intervals, as if pausing to draw 
breath. All night it blew; and in each pause could be heard 
the answering moan of the rising surf,—as if the rhythm of 
the sea moulded itself after the rhythm of the air,—as if the 
waving of the water responded precisely to the waving of 
the wind,—a billow for every puff, a surge for every sigh. 

The August morning broke in a bright sky;—the breeze still 
came cool and clear from the northeast. The waves were 
running now at a sharp angle to the shore: they began to carry 
fleeces, an innumerable flock of vague green shapes, wind- 
driven to be despoiled of their ghostly wool. Far as the eye 
could follow the line of the beach, all the slope was white 
with the great shearing of them. Clouds came, flew as in a 
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panic against the face of the sun, and passed. All that day 
and through the night and into the morning again the breeze 
continued from the northeast, blowing like an equinoctial 
Ne aes 

: Then day by day the vast breath freshened steadily, and the 
waters heightened. A week later sea-bathing had become 
perilous: colossal breakers were herding in, like moving 
leviathan-backs, twice the height of a man. Still the gale 
grew, and the billowing waxed mightier, and faster and faster 
overhead flew the tatters of torn cloud. The gray morning of 
the 9th wanly lighted a surf that appalled the best swimmers: 
the sea was one wild agony of foam, the gale was rending off 
the heads of the waves and veiling the horizon with a fog of 
salt spray. Shadowless and gray the day remained; there were 
mad bursts of lashing rain. Evening brought with it a sinister 
apparition, looming through a cloud-rent in the west—a 
scarlet sun in a green sky. His sanguine disk, enormously 
magnified, seemed barred like the body of a belted planet. 
A moment, and the crimson spectre vanished; and the moon- 
less night came. 

Then the Wind grew weird. It ceased being a breath; it be- 
came a Voice moaning across the world,—hooting,—uttering 
nightmare sounds,—Whoo!—whoo!—whoo!—and with each 
stupendous owl-cry the mooing of the waters seemed to 
deepen, more and more abysmally, through all the hours of 
darkness. From the northwest the breakers of the bay began 
to roll high over the sandy slope, into the salines;—the village 
bayou broadened to a bellowing flood. . . . So the tumult 
swelled and the turmoil heightened until morning,—a morn- 
ing of gray gloom and whistling rain. Rain of bursting clouds 
and tain of wind-blown brine from the great spuming agony 
of the sea. 

The steamer Star was due from St. Mary’s that fearful 
morning. Could she come? No one really believed it,—no 
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one. And nevertheless men struggled to the roaring beach to 
look for her, because hope is stronger than reason... . 

Even to-day, in these Creole islands, the advent of the 
steamer is the great event of the week. There are no telegraph 
lines, no telephones: the mail-packet is the only trustworthy 
medium of communication with the outer world, bringing 
friends, news, letters. The magic of steam has placed New 
Orleans nearer to New York than to the Timbaliers, nearer to 
Washington than to Wine Island, nearer to Chicago than to 
Barataria Bay. And even during the deepest sleep of waves 
and winds there will come betimes to sojourners in this unfa- 
miliar archipelago a feeling of lonesomeness that is a fear, a 
feeling of isolation from the world of men,—totally unlike 
that sense of solitude which haunts one in the silence of 
mountain-heights, or amid the eternal tumult of lofty gra- 
nitic coasts: a sense of helpless insecurity. The land seems but 
an undulation of the sea-bed: its highest ridges do not rise 
more than the height of a man above the salines on either side; 
—the salines themselves lie almost level with the level of the 
flood-tides;—the tides are variable, treacherous, mysterious. 
But when all around and above these ever-changing shores the 
twin vastnesses of heaven and sea begin to utter the tremen- 
dous revelation of themselves as infinite forces in conten- 
tion, then indeed this sense of separation from humanity 
appals. . . . Perhaps it was such a feeling which forced men, 
on the tenth day of August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, to 
hope against hope for the coming of the Star, and to strain 
their eyes towards far-off Terrebonne. ‘“‘It was a wind you 
could lie down on,’’ said my friend the pilot. 

... ‘Great God!’’ shrieked a voice above the shouting of 
the storm,—‘‘she is coming!’ ... It was true. Down the 
Atchafalaya, and thence through strange mazes of bayou, 
lakelet, and pass, by a rear route familiar only to the best of 
pilots, the frail river-craft had toiled into Caillou Bay, 
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running close to the main shore;—and now she was heading 
right for the island, with the wind aft, over the monstrous 
sea. On she came, swaying, rocking, plunging,—with a 
great whiteness wrapping her about like a cloud, and moving 
with her moving,—a tempest-whirl of spray;—ghost-white 
and like a ghost she came, for her smoke-stacks exhaled no 
visible smoke—the wind devoured it! The excitement on 
shore became wild;—men shouted themselves hoarse; women 
laughed and cried. Every telescope and opera-glass was 
directed upon the coming apparition; all wondered how the 
pilot kept his feet; all marvelled at the madness of the captain. 

But Captain Abraham Smith was not mad. A veteran 
American sailor, he had learned to know the great Gulf as 
scholars know deep books by heart: he knew the birthplace of 
its tempests, the mystery of its tides, the omens of its hurri- 
canes. While lying at Brashear City he felt the storm had not 
yet reached its highest, vaguely foresaw a mighty peril, and 
resolved to wait no longer fora lull. “‘Boys,”’ he said, ““we’ve 
got to take her out in spite of Hell!’’ And they “‘took her 
out.”’ Through all the peril, his men stayed by him and 
obeyed him. By mid-morning the wind had deepened to a 
roat,—lowering sometimes to a rumble, sometimes bursting 
upon the ears like a measureless and deafening crash. Then 
the captain knew the Star was running a race with Death. 
“She'll win it,” he muttered=—“‘she ll ‘stand’ 15 == 
Perhaps they’ll have need of me to-night.”’ 

She won! With a sonorous steam-chant of triumph the 
brave little vessel rode at last into the bayou, and anchored 
hatd by her accustomed resting-place, in full view of the 
hotel, though not near enough to shore to lower her gang- 
plank. . . . But she had sung her swan-song. Gathering in 
from the northeast, the waters of the bay were already mar- 
bling over the salines and half across the island; and still 
the wind increased its paroxysmal power. 
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Cottages began to rock. Some slid away from the solid 
props upon which they rested. A chimney tumbled. Shutters 
were wrenched off; verandas demolished. Light roofs lifted, 
dropped again, and flapped into ruin. Trees bent their heads 
to the earth. And still the storm grew louder and blacker 
with every passing hour. 

The Star rose with the rising of the waters, dragging her 
anchor. Two more anchors wete put out, and still she 
dragged—dragged in with the flood,—twisting, shuddering, 
cateening in heragony. Evening fell; the sand began to move 
with the wind, stinging faces like a continuous fire of fine 
shot; and frenzied blasts came to buffet the steamer forward, 
sidewatd. Then one of her hog-chains parted with a clang 
like the boom of a big bell. Then another! ... Then the 
captain bade his men to cut away all her upper works, clean to 
the deck. Overboard into the seething went her stacks, her 
pilot-house, her cabins,—and whirled away. And the naked 
hull of the Star, still dragging her three anchors, labored on 
through the darkness, nearer and nearer to the immense 
silhouette of the hotel, whose hundred windows were now 
all aflame. The vast timber building seemed to defy the 
storm. The wind, roaring round its broad verandas,—hissing 
through every crevice with the sound:and force of steam,— 
appeared to waste its rage. And in the half-lull between two 
terrible gusts there came to the captain’s ears a sound that 
seemed strange in that night of multitudinous terrors . . 
a sound of music! 


. . . Almost every evening throughout the season there 
had been dancing in the great hall;—there was dancing that 
night also. The population of the hotel had been augmented 
by the advent of families from other parts of the island, who 
found their summer cottages insecure places of shelter: there 
were nearly four hundred guests assembled. Perhaps it was 
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for this reason that the entertainment had been prepared upon 
a grander plan than usual, that it assumed the form of a 
fashionable ball. And all those pleasure-seekers,—trepre- 
senting the wealth and beauty of the Creole parishes,— 
whether from Ascension or Assumption, St. Mary’s or St. 
Landry’s, Iberville or Terrebonne, whether inhabitants of the 
multi-colored and many-balconied Creole quarter of the quaint 
metropolis, or dwellers in the dreamy paradises of the Téche, 
—mingled joyously, knowing each other, feeling in some sort 
akin—whether affiliated by blood, connaturalized by caste, or 
simply interassociated by traditional sympathies of class 
sentiment and class interest. Perhaps in the more than ordi- 
nary merriment of that evening something of nervous exalta- 
tion might have been discerned,—something like a feverish 
resolve to oppose apprehension with gayety, to combat 
uneasiness by diversion. But the hours passed in mirthful- 
ness; the first general feeling of depression began to weigh less 
and less upon the guests; they had found reason to confide in 
the solidity of the massive building; there were no positive 
terrors, no outspoken fears; and the new conviction of all had 
found expression in the words of the host himself,—’’I/ n'y a 
rien de mieux & faire que de s amuser!’’ Of what avail to lament 
the prospective devastation of cane-fields,—to discuss the 
possible ruin of crops? Better to seek solace in choregraphic 
harmonies, in the rhythm of gracious motion and of perfect 
melody, than hearken to the discords of the wild orchestra of 
storms;—wiser to admire the grace of Parisian toilets, the 
eddy of trailing robes with its fairy-foam of lace, the ivorine 
loveliness of glossy shoulders and jewelled throats, the glim- 
mering of satin-slippered feet,—than to watch the raging of 
the flood without, or the flying of the wrack. . . . 

So the music and the mirth went on: they made joy for 
themselves—those elegant guests;—they jested and sipped 
tich wines;—they pledged, and hoped, and loved, and prom- 
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ised, with never a thought of the morrow, on the night of the 
tenth of August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six. Observant 
parents were there, planning for the future bliss of their 
nearest and dearest;—mothers and fathers of handsome lads, 
lithe and elegant as young pines, and fresh from the polish of 
foreign university training;—mothers and fathers of splendid 
girls whose simplest attitudes were witcheries. Young 
cheeks flushed, young hearts fluttered with an emotion more 
puissant than the excitement of the dance;—young eyes 
betrayed the happy secret discreeter lips would have preserved. 
Slave-servants circled through the aristocratic press, bearing 
dainties and wines, praying permission to pass in terms at 
once humble and officious,—always in the excellent French 
which well-trained house-servants were taught to use on such 
occasions. 

. . . Night wore on: still the shining floor palpitated to 
the feet of the dancers; still the piano-forte pealed, and still 
the violins sang,—and the sound of their singing shrilled 
through the darkness, in gasps of the gale, to the ears of 
Captain Smith, as he strove to keep his footing on the spray- 
drenched deck of the Svar. 

—‘‘Christ!’’ he muttered,—‘‘a dance! If that wind whips 
south, there’ll be another dance! . . .: But I guess the Star 
willistays (7... 

Half an hour might have passed; still the lights flamed 
calmly, and the violins trilled, and the perfumed whirl went 
on. ... And suddenly the wind veered! 

Again the Star reeled, and shuddered, and turned, and began 
to drag all her anchors. But she now dragged away from the 
great building and its lights,—away from the voluptuous 
thunder of the grand piano,—even at that moment outpouring 
the great joy of Weber’s melody orchestrated by Berlioz: 
I’ Invitation 2 la Valse,—with its marvellous musical swing! 

—‘‘Waltzing!”’ cried the captain. ‘‘God help them!—God 
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help us all now! . . . The Wind waltzes to-night, with the Sea 
for his partner!” ... 


_. . Some one shrieked in the midst of the revels;—some 
girl who found her pretty slippers wet. What could it bee 
Thin streams of water were spreading over the level plank- 
ing,—curling about the feet of the dancers... . What 
could it be? All the land had begun to quake, even as, but a 
moment before, the polished floor was trembling to the pres- 
sure of circling steps;—all the building shook now; every 
beam uttered its groan. What could it be? . 

There was a clamor, a panic, a rush to the windy night. 
Infinite darkness above and beyond; but the lantern-beams 
danced far out over an unbroken circle of heaving and swirling 
black water. Stealthily, swiftly, the measureless sea-flood 
was rising. 

—‘‘Messieurs—mesdames, ce mest rien. Nothing serious, 
ladies, I assure you. . . . Mais nous en avons vu bien souvent, 
les inondations comme celle-ci; ca passe vite! The water will go 
down in a few hours, ladies;—it never rises higher than this; 
il n'y a pas le moindre danger, je vous dis! Allons! il ny a— 
My God! what is that?” . . 

For a moment there was a ghastly hush of voices. And 
through that hush there burst upon the ears of all a fearful and 
unfamiliar sound, as of a colossal cannonade—rolling up from 
the south, with volleying lightnings. Vastly and swiftly, 
nearer and nearer it came,—a ponderous and unbroken 
thunder-roll, terrible as the long muttering of an earthquake. 

Then rose a frightful cry,—the hoarse, hideous, indescrib- 
able cry of hopeless fear,—the despairing animal-cry man 
utters when suddenly brought face to face with Nothingness, 
without preparation, without consolation, without possi- 
bility of respite. . . . Sauve qui peut! Some wtenched down 
the doors; some clung to the heavy banquet-tables, to the 
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sofas, to the billiard-tables:—during one terrible instant,— 
against fruitless heroisms, against futile generosities,—raged 
all the frenzy of selfishness, all the brutalities of panic. And 
then—then came, thundering through the blackness, the 
giant swells, boom on boom! ... One crash!—the huge 
frame building rocks like a cradle, seesaws, crackles. What 
ate human shrieks now?—the tornado is shrieking! Another! 
—chandeliers splinter; lights are dashed out; a sweeping 
cataract hurls in: the immense hall rises,—oscillates,—twirls 
as upon a pivot,—crepitates,—crumbles into ruin. Crash 
again!—the swirling wreck dissolves into the wallowing of 
another monster billow; and a hundred cottages overturn, 
spin in sudden eddies, quiver, disjoint, and melt into the 
seething. 

. . . So the hurricane passed,—tearing off the heads of the 
prodigious waves, to hurl them a hundred feet in air,—heap- 
ing up the ocean against the land,—upturning the woods. 
Bays and passes were swollen to abysses; rivers regorged; the 
sea-marshes were changed to raging wastes of water. Before 
New Orleans the flood of the mile-broad Mississippi rose six 
feet above highest water-mark. One hundred and ten miles 
away, Donaldsonville trembled at the towering tide of the 
Lafourche. Lakes strove to burst their boundaries. Far-off 
fiver steamers tugged wildly at their cables,—shivering like 
tethered creatures that hear by night the approaching how] of 
destroyers. Smokestacks were hurled overboard, pilot- 
houses torn away, cabins blown to fragments. 

And over roaring Kaimbuck Pass,—over the agony of 
Caillou Bay,—the billowing tide rushed unresisted from the 
Gulf,—tearing and swallowing the land in its course,— 
ploughing out deep-sea channels where sleek herds had been 
grazing but a few hours before,—trending islands in twain,— 
and ever bearing with it, through the night, enormous vortex 
of wreck and vast wan drift of corpses... . 
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But the Star remained. And Captain Abraham Smith, with 
a long, good rope about his waist, dashed again and again into 
that awful surging to snatch victims from death,—clutching 
at passing hands, heads, garments, in the cataract-sweep of the 
seas,—saving, aiding, cheering, though blinded by spray and 
battered by drifting wreck, until his strength failed in the 
unequal struggle at last, and his men drew him aboard sense- 
less, with some beautiful half-drowned girl safe in his arms. 
But well-nigh twoscore souls had been rescued by him; and the 
Star stayed on through it all. 

Long years after, the weed-grown ribs of her graceful 
skeleton could still be seen, curving up from the sand-dunes of 
Last Island, in valiant witness of how well she stayed. 


Day breaks through the flying wrack, over the infinite 
heaving of the sea, over the low land made vast with desola- 
tion. It is a spectral dawn: a wan light, like the light of a 
dying sun. 

The wind has waned and veered; the flood sinks slowly 
back to its abysses—abandoning its plunder,—scattering its 
piteous waifs over bar and dune, over shoal and marsh, among 
the silences of the mango-swamps, over the long low reaches 
of sand-grasses and drowned weeds, for more than a hundred 
miles. From the shell-reefs of Pointe-au-Fer to the shallows 
of Pelto Bay the dead lie mingled with the high-heaped 
drift;—from their cypress groves the vultures rise to dispute a 
share of the feast with the shrieking frigate-birds and squeak- 
ing gulls. And as the tremendous tide withdraws its plunging 
waters, all the pirates of air follow the great white-gleaming 
retreat: a storm of billowing wings and screaming throats. 

And swift in the wake of gull and frigate-bird the Wreckers 
come, the Spoilers of the dead,—savage skimmers of the sea,— 
hurricane-riders wont to spread their canvas-pinions in the 
face of storms; Sicilian and Corsican outlaws, Manila-men 
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from the marshes, deserters from many navies, Lascarts, 
marooners, refugees of a hundred nationalities,—fishers and 
shrimpers by name, smugglers by opportunity,—wild channel- 
finders from obscure bayous and unfamiliar chénitres, all 
skilled in the mysteries of these mysterious waters beyond the 
comprehension of the oldest licensed pilot. . . 

There is plunder for all—birds and men. There are drowned 
sheep in multitude, heaped carcasses of kine. There are casks 
of claret and kegs of brandy and legions of bottles bobbing in 
the surf. There are billiard-tables overturned upon the sand; 
—there are sofas, pianos, footstools and music-stools, luxuri- 
ous chairs, lounges of bamboo. There are chests of cedar, and 
toilet-tables of rosewood, and trunks of fine stamped leather 
stored with precious apparel. There are objets de luxe in- 
numerable. There are children’s playthings: French dolls in 
marvellous toilets, and toy carts, and wooden horses, and 
wooden spades, and brave little wooden ships that rode out 
the gale in which the great Nautilus went down. There is 
money in notes and in coin—in purses, in pocket-books, and 
in pockets: plenty of it! There are silks, satins, laces, and 
fine linen to be stripped from the bodies of the drowned,—and 
necklaces, bracelets, watches, finger-rings and fine chains, 
brooches and trinkets... . That ball-dress was made in 
Paris by—But you never heard of him, Sicilian Vicenzu. . . . 
“Che vella sposina!’’ Wer betrothal ring will not come off, 
Giuseppe; but the delicate bone snaps easily : your oyster-knife 
can sever the tendon. . . . “‘Guardate! chi bedda picciota!’’ 
Over her heart you will find it, Valentino—the locket held 
by that fine Swiss chain of woven hair—‘‘Caya manan!”’ And 
it is not your quadroon bondsmaid, sweet lady, who now dis- 
robes you so roughly; those Malay hands are less deft than 
hers,—but she slumbers very far away from you, and may not 
be aroused from her sleep. ‘‘Na quita mo! dalaga!—na quita 
maganda!’’ .. . Juan, the fastenings of those diamond ear- 
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drops are much too complicated for your peon fingers: tear 
them out!—‘‘Dispense, chulita!”’ 

_ . . Suddenly a long, mighty silver trilling fills the ears of 
all: there is a wild hurrying and scurrying; swiftly, one after 
another, the overburdened luggers spread wings and flutter 
away. 

Thrice the great cry rings rippling through the gray air, and 
over the green sea, and over the far-flooded shell-reefs, where 
the huge white flashes are,—sheet-lightning of breakers,—and 
over the weird wash of corpses coming in. 

It is the steam-call of the relief-boat, hastening to rescue the 
living, to gather in the dead. 

The tremendous tragedy is over! 


Tl: OOT OF THE SEAS -STRENG IS 


The family of a Spanish fisherman, Feliu Viosca, once oc- 
cupied and gave its name to an islet, quite close to the Gulf- 
shore,—the loftiest bit of land along fourteen miles of a 
marshy coast. Savage fishermen, at some unrecorded time, 
had heaped upon the eminence a hill of clam-shells,—trefuse 
of a million feasts; earth again had been formed over these, 
perhaps by the blind agency of worms working through cen- 
turies unnumbered; and the new soil had given birth to a lux- 
utiant vegetation. Millennial oaks interknotted their roots 
below its surface, and vouchsafed protection to many a frailer 
growth of shrub or tree. Then,—perhaps about half a cen- 
tury ago,—a few white fishermen cleared a place for them- 
selves in this grove, and built a few palmetto cottages, with 
boat-houses and a wharf, facing the bayou. Later on this 
temporary fishing station became a permanent settlement: 
homes constructed of heavy timber and plaster mixed with 
the trailing moss of the oaks and cypresses took the places of 
the frail and fragrant huts of palmetto. Still the population 
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itself retained a floating character: it ebbed and came, accord- 
ing to season and circumstances, according to luck or loss in 
the tilling of the sea. Viosca, the founder of the settlement, 
always remained; he always managed to do well. He owned 
several luggers and sloops, which were hired out upon excel- 
lent terms; he could make large and profitable contracts with 
New Orleans fish-dealers; and he was vaguely suspected of 
possessing more occult resources. There were some confused 
stories cutrent about his having once been a daring smuggler, 
and having only been reformed by the pleadings of his wife 
Carmen,—a little brown woman who had followed him from 
Barcelona to share his fortunes in the western world. 

On hot days, when the shade was full of thin sweet scents, 
the place had a tropical charm, a drowsy peace. Nothing ex- 
cept the peculiar appearance of the line of oaks facing the 
Gulf could have conveyed to the visitor any suggestion of 
days in which the trilling of crickets and the fluting of birds 
had ceased, of nights when the voices of the marsh had been 
hushed for fear. In one enormous rank the veteran trees stood 
shoulder to shoulder, but in the attitude of giants over- 
mastered,—forced backward towards the marsh,—made to 
recoil by the might of the ghostly enemy with whom they 
had striven a thousand years,—the Shrieker, the Sky-Sweeper, 
the awful Sea-Wind! 

Never had he given them so terrible a wrestle as on the 
night of the tenth of August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six. 
All the waves of the excited Gulf thronged in as if to see, and 
lifted up their voices, and pushed, and roared, until the ché- 
nieve was islanded by such a billowing as no white man’s eyes 
had ever looked upon before. Grandly the oaks bore them- 
selves, but every fibre of their knotted thews was strained 
in the unequal contest; and two of the giants were over- 
thrown, upturning, as they fell, roots coiled and huge as the 
serpent-limbs of Titans. Moved to its entrails, all the islet 
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trembled, while the sea magnified its menace, and reached out 
whitely to the prostrate trees; but the rest of the oaks stood 
on, and strove in line, and saved the habitations defended by 
ENenS >>> 


Before a little waxen image of the Mother and Child, 
—Carmen Viosca had burned candles and prayed; sometimes 
telling her beads; sometimes murmuring the litanies she knew 
by heart; sometimes also reading from a prayer-book worn and 
greasy as a long-used pack of cards. It was particularly 
stained at one page, a page on which her tears had fallen 
many a lonely night—a page with a clumsy wood-cut repre- 
senting a celestial lamp, a symbolic radiance, shining through 
darkness, and on either side a kneeling angel with folded 
wings. And beneath this rudely wrought symbol of the Per- 
petual Calm appeared in big, coarse type the title of a prayer 
that has been offered up through many a century, doubtless, 
by wives of Spanish mariners,—Contra las Tempestades. 

Once she became very much frightened. After a partial lull 
the storm had suddenly redoubled its force: the ground shook; 
the house quivered and creaked; the wind brayed and screamed 
and pushed and scuffled at the door; and the water, which had 
been whipping in through every crevice, all at once rose over 
the threshold and flooded the dwelling. Carmen dipped her 
finger in the water and tasted it. It was salt! 

And none of Feliu’s boats had yet come in;—doubtless they 
had been driven into some far-away bayous by the storm. The 
only boat at the settlement, the Carmencita, had been almost 
wrecked by running upon a snag three days before;—there 
was at least a fortnight’s work for the ship-carpenter of Dead 
Cypress Point. And Feliu was sleeping as if nothing unusual 
had happened—the heavy sleep of a sailor, heedless of com- 
motions and voices. And his men, Miguel and Mateo, were 
at the other end of the chénztre. 
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With a scream Carmen aroused Feliu. He raised himself 
upon his elbow, rubbed his eyes, and asked her, with exasper- 
ating calmness, ‘‘Que tienes? que tienes?’’ (What ails thee?) 

—"Oh, Feliu! the sea is coming upon us!’’ she answered, in 
the same tongue. But she screamed out a word inspired by her 
fear: ‘Se nos viene LA ALTURA.”’—the name that conveys the 
terrible thought of depth swallowed up in height,—the height 
of the high sea. 

“No /o creo!’’ muttered Feliu, looking at the floor; then in a 
quiet, deep voice he said, pointing to an oar in the corner of 
the room, “‘Echame ese remo.”’ 

She gave it to him. Still reclining upon one elbow, Feliu 
measured the depth of the water with his thumb-nail upon 
the blade of the oar, and then bade Carmen light his pipe for 
him. His calmness reassured her. For half and hour more, 
undismayed by the clamoring of the wind or the calling of the 
sea, Feliu silently smoked his pipe and watched his oar. The 
water rose a little higher, and he made another mark;—then 
it climbed a little more, but not so rapidly; and he smiled at 
Carmen as he made a third mark. And as Carmen would have 
continued to pray, he rebuked her fears, and bade her try to 
obtain some rest. His tone, though kindly, was imperative; 
and Carmen, accustomed to obey him, laid herself down by 
his side, and soon, for very weariness, slept. 

It was a feverish sleep, nevertheless, shattered at brief inter- 
vals by terrible sounds,—sounds magnified by her nervous con- 
dition—a sleep visited by dreams that mingled in a strange 
way with the impressions of the storm, and more than once 
made her heart stop, and start again at its own stopping. One . 
of these fancies she never could forget—a dream about little 
Concha,—Conchita, her first-born, who now slept far away 
in the old churchyard at Barcelona. She had tried to become 
resigned,—not to think. But the child would come back 
night after night, though the earth lay heavy upon her—night 
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after night, through long distances of Time and Space. Oh! 
the fancied clinging of infant-lips!—the thrilling touch of 
little ghostly hands!—those phantom-caresses that torture 
mothers’ hearts!. . . Night after night, through many a 
month of pain. Then for a time the gentle presence ceased to 
haunt her,—seemed to have lain down to sleep forever under 
the high bright grass and yellow flowers. Why did it return, 
that night of all nights, to kiss her, to cling to her, to nestle 
in herarms?s..@ 

For in her dream she thought herself still kneeling before 
the waxen Image, while the terrors of the tempest were ever 
deepening about her,—raving of winds and booming of waters 
and a shaking of the land. And before her, even as she prayed 
her dream-prayer, the waxen Virgin became tall as a woman, 
and taller,—rising to the roof and smiling as she grew. Then 
Carmen would have cried out for fear, but that something 
smothered her voice,—paralyzed her tongue. And the Virgin 
silently stooped above her, and placed in her arms the Child,— 
the brown Child with the Indian face. And the Child 
whitened in her hands and changed,—seeming as it changed 
to send a sharp pain through her heart: an old pain linked 
somehow with memories of bright windy Spanish hills, and 
summer-scent of olive groves, and all the luminous Past;—it 
looked into her face with the soft dark gaze, with the unfor- 
gotten smile of . . . dead Conchita! 

And Carmen wished to thank the smiling Virgin for that 
priceless bliss, and lifted up her eyes; but the sickness of 
ghostly fear returned upon her when she looked; for now the 
Mother seemed as a woman long dead, and the smile was the 
smile of fleshlessness, and the places of the eyes were voids and 
darknesses. . . . And the sea sent up so vast a roar that the 
dwelling rocked. 

Carmen started from sleep to find her heart throbbing so 
that the couch shook with it. Night was growing gray; the 
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door had just been opened and slammed again. Through the 
rain-whipped panes she discerned the passing shape of Feliu, 
making for the beach—a broad and bearded silhouette, bend- 
ing against the wind. Still the waxen Virgin smiled her 
Mexican smile,—but now she was only seven inches high; 
and her bead-glass eyes seemed to twinkle with kindliness 
while the flame of the last expiring taper struggled for life in 
the earthen socket at her feet. 


Rain and a blind sky and a bursting sea. Feliu and his men, 
Miguel and Mateo, looked out upon the thundering and 
flashing of the monstrous tide. The wind had fallen, and the 
gray air was full of gulls. The inundation was visibly de- 
creasing ;—with the passing of each hour more and more green 
patches and points had been showing themselves. Before the 
chéniere all the shell-beach slope was piled with wreck— uptorn 
trees with the foliage still fresh upon them, splintered t.mbers 
of mysterious origin, and logs in multitude, scarred with 
gashes of the axe. Feliu and his comrades had saved wood 
enough to build a little town,—working up to their waists in 
the surf, with ropes, poles, and boat-hooks. The whole sea 
was full of flotsam. Voto 4 Cristo'—what a wrecking there 
must have been! And to think the Carmencita could not be 
taken out! 

They had seen other luggers making eastward during the 
morning—could recognize some by their sails, others by their 
gait,—exaggerated in their struggle with the pitching of the 
sea. Ugly water, yes!—but what a chance for wreckers!. . 
Some great ship must have gone to pieces;—scores of casks 
were rolling in the trough,—casks of wine. 

As they worked on, they began to see strange things, 
—white dead faces and dead hands, which did not look like 
the hands or the faces of drowned sailors: the ebb was begin- 
ning to run strongly, and these were passing out with it on 
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the other side of the mouth of the bayou;—perhaps they had 
been washed into the marsh during the night, when the great 
tush of the sea came. Then the three men left the water, and 
retired to higher ground to scan the furrowed Gulf;—their 
ptactised eyes began to search the courses of the sea-currents, 
—keen as the gaze of birds that watch the wake of the plough. 
And soon the casks and the drift were forgotten; for it seemed 
to them that the tide was heavy with human dead—passing 
out, processionally, to the great open. Very far, where the 
huge pitching of the swells was diminished by distance into 
a mete fluttering of ripples, the water appeared as if sprinkled 
with them;—they vanished and became visible again at irreg- 
ular intervals, here and there—floating most thickly eastward, 
—tossing, swaying patches of white or pink or blue or black, 
each with its tiny speck of flesh-color showing as the sea 
lifted or lowered the body. Nothing could be learned until 
the luggers should return; and none of them was yet in sight. 
Still Feliu was not anxious as to the fate of his boats, manned 
by the best sailors of the coast. Rarely are these Louisiana 
fishermen lost in sudden storms; even when to other eyes the 
appearances are most pacific and the skies most splendidly 
blue, they divine some far-off danger, like the gulls; and like 
the gulls also, you see their light vessels fleeing landward. 
These men seem living barometers, exquisitely sensitive to 
all the invisible changes of atmospheric expansion and com- 
pression; they are not easily caught in those awful dead calms 
which suddenly paralyze the wings of a bark, and hold her 
helpless in their charmed circle. 

‘ —""Carajo!”’ 

The word all at once bursts from Feliu’s mouth, with that 
peculiar guttural snarl of the ‘‘r’’ betokening strong excite- 
ment,—while he points to something rocking in the ebb, 
beyond the foaming of the shell-reef, under a circling of gulls. 
More dead? Yes—but something too that lives and moves, 
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like a quivering speck of gold; and Mateo also perceives it, a 
gleam of bright hair,—and Miguel likewise, after a moment's 
gazing. A living child;—a lifeless mother. Pobrectta! No 
boat within reach, and only a mighty surf-wrestler could hope 
to swim thither and return! 

But already, without a word, brown Feliu has stripped for 
the struggle ;—another second, and he is shooting through the 
surf, head and hands tunnelling the foam-hills. .. . One— 
two—three lines passed !—four!—that is where they first begin 
to crumble white from the summit,—five!—that he can ride 
fearlessly!—Then swiftly, easily, he advances, with a long, 
powerful breast-stroke,—keeping his bearded head well up to 
watch for drift,—seeming to slide with a swing from swell 
to swell,—ascending, sinking,—alternately presenting breast 
or shoulder to the wave; always diminishing more and more 
to the eyes of Mateo and Miguel,—till he becomes a moving 
speck, occasionally hard to follow through the confusion of 
heaping waters . . . Miguel and his comrade are anxious. 
Ropes are unrolled and inter-knotted into a line. Miguel re- 
mains on the beach; but Mateo, bearing the end of the line, 
fights his way out,—swimming and wading by turns, to 
the further sand-bar, where the water is shallow enough to 
stand in. i 

But Feliu, nearing the flooded shell-bank, watches the 
white flashings,—knows when the time comes to keep flat and 
take a long, long breath. One heavy volleying of foam, 
—darkness and hissing as of a steam-burst. Once more,—and 
the fight is won! He feels the upcoming chill of deeper water, 
—sees before him the green quaking of unbroken swells,—and 
far beyond him Mateo leaping on the bar,—and beside him, 
almost within arm’s reach, a great billiard-table swaying, and 
a dead woman clinging there, and. . . the child. 

A moment more, and Feliu has lifted himself beside the 
waifs. . . . How fast the dead woman clings, as if with the 
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one power which is strong as death,—the desperate force of 
love! Not in vain; for the frail creature bound to the mother’s 
corpse with a silken scarf has still the strength to cry out:— 
‘Maman! maman!’’ But time is life now; and the tiny hands 
must be pulled away from the fair dead neck, and the scarf 
taken to bind the infant firmly to Feliu’s broad shoulders,— 
quickly, roughly; for the ebb will not wait... . 

And now Feliu has a burden; but his style of swimming has 
totally changed;—he rises from the water like a Triton, and 
his powerful arms seem to spin in circles, like the spokes of a 
flying wheel. For now is the wrestle indeed !—after each pass- 
ing swell comes a prodigious pulling from beneath,—the sea 
clutching for its prey. But the reef is gained, is passed;—the 
wild horses of the deep seem to know the swimmer who has 
learned to ride them so well. And still the brown arms spin 
in an evet-nearing mist of spray; and the outer sand-bar is 
not far off,—and there is shouting Mateo, leaping in the surf, 
swinging something about his head, as a vaquero swings his 
noose! . . . Sough! splash!—it struggles in the trough beside 
Feliu, and the sinewy hand descends upon it. Tiene!—tiva, 
Miguel! And their feet touch land again! . . 

She is very cold, the child, and very still, with eyes closed. 

—‘‘Esta muerta, Feliu?’’ asks Mateo. 

—"‘No!”” the panting swimmer makes answer, emerging, 
while the waves reach whitely up the sand as in pursuit,—‘‘no; 
vive!—respira todavia!” 

Behind him the deep lifts up its million hands, and thunders 
as in acclaim. 


—"‘Madre de Dios!—mi sueno!’’ screamed Carmen, abandon- 
ing her preparations for the morning meal, as Feliu, nude, like 
a marine god, rushed in and held out to her a dripping and 
gasping baby-girl,—‘*‘Mother of God! my dream!’’ But there 
was no time then to tell of dreams; the child might die. In 
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one instant Carmen’s quick, deft hands had stripped the 
slender little body; and while Mateo and Feliu were finding 
dry clothing and stimulants, and Miguel telling how it all 
happened—quickly, passionately, with furious gesture,—the 
kind and vigorous woman exerted all her skill to revive the 
flickering life. Soon Feliu came to aid her, while his men set 
to work completing the interrupted preparation of the break- 
fast. Flannels were heated for the friction of the frail limbs; 
and brandy-and-water warmed, which Carmen administered 
by the spoonful, skilfully as any physician,—until, at last, 
the little creature opened her eyes and began to sob. Sobbing 
still, she was laid in Carmen’s warm feather-bed, well swathed 
in woollen wrappings. The immediate danger, at least, was 
over; and Feliu smiled with pride and pleasure. 

Then Carmen first ventured to relate her dream; and his face 
became grave again. Husband and wife gazed a moment into 
each other’s eyes, feeling together the same strange thrill 
—that mysterious faint creeping, as of a wind passing, which 
is the awe of the Unknowable. Then they looked at the child, 
lying there, pink-cheeked with the flush of the blood return- 
ing; and such a sudden tenderness touched them as they had 
known long years before, while together bending above the 
slumbering loveliness of lost Conchita. 

—“‘Que ojos!’ murmured Feliu, as he turned away. Que ojos! 
They wete singular eyes, large, dark, and wonderfully fringed. 
The child’s hair was yellow—it was the flash of it that had 
saved her; yet her eyes and brows were beautifully black. She 
was comely, but with such a curious, delicate comeliness— 
totally unlike the robust beauty of Concha. . . . At inter- 
vals she would moan a little between her sobs; and at last 
cried out, with a thin, shrill cry: ‘‘Maman!—oh! maman!”’ 
Then Carmen lifted her from the bed to her lap, and caressed 
her, and rocked her gently to and fro, as she had done many a 
night for Concha,—murmuring,—‘‘Yo seré tu madre, angel mio, 
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dulzura mia;—seré tu madrecita, palomita mia!’ (I will be thy 
mother, my angel, my sweet;—I will be thy little mother, 
my doveling.) And the long silk fringes of the child’s eyes 
overlapped, shadowed her little cheeks; and she slept—just as 
Conchita had slept long ago,—with her head on Carmen's 
bosom. 

Feliu re-appeared at the inner door: at a sign, he approached 
cautiously, without noise, and looked. 

—'‘She can talk,’’ whispered Carmen in Spanish: “‘she 
called her mother’’—ha llamado & su madre. 

—'‘‘Y Dios tambien la ha llamado,’’ tesponded Feliu, with 
rude pathos;—‘‘And God also called her.”’ 

—‘‘But the Virgin sent us the child, Feliu,—sent us the 
child for Concha’s sake.”’ 

He did not answer at once; he seemed to be thinking very 
deeply ;—Carmen anxiously scanned his impassive face. 

—‘‘Who knows?”’ he answered, at last;—‘‘who knows? 
Perhaps she has ceased to belong to anyone else.”’. . . 


Ten days later, a lugger full of armed men entered the bayou, 
and moored at Viosca’s wharf. The visitors were, for the 
most part, country gentlemen,—tesidents of Franklin and 
neighboring towns, or planters from the Téche country,— 
forming one of the numerous expeditions organized for the 
purpose of finding the bodies of relatives or friends lost in the 
great hurricane, and of punishing the robbers of the dead. 
They had searched numberless nooks of the coast, had given 
sepulture to many corpses, had recovered a large amount of 
jewelry, and—as Feliu afterward learned,—had summarily 
tried and executed several of the most abandoned class of 
wreckers found with ill-gotten valuables in their possession, 
and convicted of having mutilated the drowned. But they 
came to Viosca’s landing only to obtain information ;—he was 
too well known and liked to be a subject for suspicion; and, 
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moreover, he had one good friend in the crowd,—Captain 
Harris of New Orleans, a veteran steamboat man and a market- 
contractor, to whom he had disposed of many a cargo of fresh 
pompano, sheep’s head, and Spanish-mackerel. .. . Harris 
was the first to step to land;—some ten of the party followed 
him. Nearly all had lost some relative or friend in the great 
catastrophe;—the gathering was serious, silent,—almost 
gtim,—which formed about Feliu. | 

Mateo, who had come to the country while a boy, spoke 
English better than the rest of the chénitre people;—he acted 
as interpreter whenever Feliu found any difficulty in compre- 
hending or answering questions; and he told them of the child 
rescued that wild morning, and of Feliu’s swim. His recital 
evoked a murmur of interest and excitement, followed by a 
confusion of questions. Well, they could see for themselves, 
Feliu said. 

All proceeded to the house, under the great trees, Feliu and 
Captain Harris leading the way. Only the captain entered 
the house with Feliu; the rest remained without—some taking 
seats on a rude plank bench under the oaks—others flinging 
themselves down upon the weeds—a few stood still, leaning 
upon their rifles. Then Carmen came out to them with gourds 
and a bucket of fresh water, which all were glad to drink. 

The old captain emerged from the cottage, leading the child 
by the hand, and followed by Carmen and Feliu. All who had 
been resting rose up and looked at the child. 

Standing in a lighted space, with one tiny hand enveloped 
by the captain’s great brown fist, she looked so lovely that a 
general exclamation of surprise went up. Her bright hair, 
loose and steeped in the sun-flame, illuminated her like a halo; 
and her large dark eyes, gentle and melancholy as a deet’s, 
watched the strange faces before her with shy curiosity. She 
wore the same dress in which Feliu had found her—a soft 
white fabric of muslin, with trimmings of ribbon that had 
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once been blue; and the now discolored silken scarf, which had 
twice done her such brave service, was thrown over her 
shoulders. Carmen had washed and repaired the dress very 
creditably; but the tiny slim feet were bare,—the brine-soaked 
shoes she wore that fearful night had fallen into shreds at the 
first attempt to remove them. 

—‘‘Gentlemen,’’ said Captain Harris,—‘‘we can find no 
clew to the identity of this child. There is no mark upon her 
clothing; and she wore nothing in the shape of jewelry—ex- 
cept this string of coral beads. We are nearly all Americans 
here, and she does not speak any English. . . . Does any one 
here know anything about her?”’ 

Carmen felt a great sinking at her heart: was her new-found 
darling to be taken so soon from her? But no answer came to 
the captain’s query. No one of the expedition had ever seen 
that child before. The coral beads were passed from hand to 
hand; the scarf was minutely scrutinized without avail. 
Somebody asked if the child could not talk German or Italian. 

She shrank from Doctor Hecker, who addressed her in Ger- 
man, shook her head at Lawyer Solari, who tried to make her 
answer in Italian; and her look always went back plaintively 
to the dark, sinister face of Laroussel,—Laroussel who had 
calmly taken a human life, a wicked human life, only the 
evening before. 

—"‘Laroussel, you're the only Creole in this crowd,’ said 
the captain; “‘talk to her! Talk gumbo to her! ... I’ve no 
doubt this child knows German very well, and Italian too,”’ 
—he added, maliciously—‘‘but not in the way you gentlemen 
pronounce it!”’ 

Laroussel handed his rifle to a friend, crouched down before 
the little girl, and looked into her face, and smiled. Her great 
sweet orbs shone into his one moment, seriously, as if search- 
ing; and then. . . she returned his smile. It seemed to touch 
something latent within the man, something rare; for his 
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whole expression changed; and there was a caress in his look 
and voice none of the men could have believed possible—as 
he exclaimed :— 

—"'Fais moin bo, piti.”’ 

She pouted up her pretty lips and kissed his black mous- 
tache. 

He spoke to her again:— 

—"Dis moin to nom, piti;—dis moin to nom, chvre.’ 

Then, for the first time, she spoke, answering in her argent 
treble: 

—‘‘Zouzoune.’ 

All held their breath. Captain Harris lifted his finger to his 
lips to command silence. 

—"‘Zouzoune? Zouzoune qui, chére?”’ 

—‘‘Zouzoune, ga c’est moin, Lili!’’ 

—"C’est pas tout to nom, Lili;—dis moin, chére, to laut 
nom.”’ 

—"“Mo pas connin laut nom.”’ 

—‘Comment yé té pélé to maman, piti?”’ 

—"*Maman,—Maman "Déle.”’ 

—"“Et comment yé té pélé to papa, chére?”’ 
- —"‘Papa Zulien.”’ 

— ‘Bon! Et comment to maman té pélé to papa?—dis ga a 
moin, chére?”’ 

The child looked down, put a finger in her mouth, thought a 
moment, and replied :— 

aoe liyChéry sli pélée'li, « Papoute!””’ 

—"‘Aie, aie!—c’est tout, g¢a’—to maman té jamain pélé li 
daut’ chose?”’ 

—'‘‘Mo pas connin, moin.’ 

She began to play with some trinkets attached to his watch 
chain;—a very small gold compass especially impressed her 
fancy by the trembling and flashing of its tiny needle, and 
she murmured, coaxingly :— 
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—‘‘Mo oulé ga! Donnin ga a moin.”’ 

He took all possible advantage of the situation, and replied 
at once :— 

—‘‘Oui! mo va donnin toi ¢a si to di moin to laut nom.” 

The splendid bribe evidently impressed her greatly; for tears 
rose to the brown eyes as she answered: 

—‘‘Mo pas capab di’ ga;—mo pas capab di’ laut nom. . 
Mo oulé; mo pas capab!”’ 

Laroussel explained. The child’s name was Lili,—perhaps 
a contraction of Eulalie; and her pet Creole name Zouzoune. 
He thought she must be the daughter of wealthy people; but 
she could not, for some reason or other, tell her family name. 
Perhaps she could not pronounce it well, and was afraid of 
being laughed at: some of the old French names were very 
hard for Creole children to pronounce, so long as the little 
ones were indulged in the habit of talking the patois; and 
after a certain age their mispronunciations would be made fun 
of in order to accustom them to abandon the idiom of the 
slave-nurses, and to speak only French. Perhaps, again, she 
was really unable to recall the name: certain memories might 
have been blurred in the delicate brain by the shock of that 
terrible night. She said her mother’s name was Adéle, and 
her father’s Julien; but these were very common names in 
Louisiana,—and could afford scarcely any better clew than 
the innocent statement that her mother used to address 
her father as ‘‘dear’’ (Chéri),—or with the Creole diminutive 
‘little papa’’ (Papoute). Then Laroussel tried to reach a clew 
in other ways, without success. He asked her about where 
she lived,—what the place was like; and she told him about 
fig-trees in a court, and galleries, and banquettes, and spoke of a 
faubow’ ,—without being able to name any street. He asked 
her what her father used to do, and was assured that he did 
everything—that there was nothing he could not do. Divine 
absurdity of childish faith!—infinite artlessness of childish 
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love! . . . Probably the little girl’s parents had been resi- 
dents of New Orleans—dwellers of the old colonial quarter,— 
the faubourg, the faubou’. 

—"Well, gentlemen,’’ said Captain Harris, as Laroussel 
abandoned his cross-examination in despair,—‘‘all we can do 
now is to make inquiries. I suppose we'd better leave the 
child here. She is very weak yet, and in no condition to be 
taken to the city, right in the middle of the hot season; and 
nobody could care for her any better than she’s being cared for 
here. Then, again, seems to me that as Feliu saved her life, 
—and that at the risk of his own,—he’s got the prior claim, 
anyhow; and his wife is just crazy about the child—wants to 
adopt her. If we can find her relatives so much the better; 
but I say, gentlemen, let them come right here to Feliu, them- 
selves, and thank him as he ought to be thanked, by God! 
That’s just what I think about it.”’ 

Carmen understood the little speech ;—all the Spanish charm 
of her youth had faded out years before; but in the one swift 
look of gratitude she turned upon the captain, it seemed to 
blossom again;—for that quick moment, she was beautiful. 

“The captain is quite right,’’ observed Dr. Hecker: “‘it 
would be very dangerous to take the child away just now.’ 
There was no dissent. ‘ 

—‘‘All correct, boys?’’ asked the captain. ... ‘‘Well, 
we've got to be going. By-by, Zouzoune!”’ 

But Zouzoune burst into tears. Laroussel was going too! 

—‘‘Give her the thing, Laroussel! she gave you a kiss, any- 
how—more than she'd do for me,”’ cried the captain. 

Laroussel turned, detached the little compass from his 
watch chain, and gave it to her. She held up her pretty face, 
for his farewell kiss. . . 


. . . Almost at the same hour that Laroussel was question- 
ing the child in Creole patois, another expedition, searching 
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for bodies along the coast, discovered on the beach of a low 
islet famed as a haunt of pelicans, the corpse of a child. Some 
locks of bright hair still adhering to the skull, a string of red 
beads, a white muslin dress, a handkerchief broidered with 
the initials ‘‘A. L. B.,’’-—were secured as clews; and the 
little body was interred where it had been found. 

And, several days before, Captain Hotard, of the relief-boat 
Estelle Brousseaux, had found, drifting in the open Gulf Clati- 
tude 26° 43’; longitude 88° 17’),—the corpse of a fair-haired 
woman, clinging to a table. The body was disfigured be- 
yond recognition: even the slender bones of the hands had 
been stripped by the nibs of the sea-birds—except one finger, 
the third of the left, which seemed to have been protected by 
a ring of gold, as byacharm. Graven within the plain yellow 
circlet was a date,—'‘Juillet—1851”’; and the names,—‘‘Adeéle 
+ Julien,’’—separated by a cross. The Estelle carried coffins 
that day: most of them were already full; but there was one for 
Adéle. 

Who was she?—who was her Julien? . . . When the Estelle 
and many other vessels had discharged their ghastly cargoes; 
—when the bereaved of the land had assembled as hastily as 
they might for the duty of identification;—when memories — 
wete strained almost to madness in research of names, dates, 
incidents—for the evocation of dead words, resurrection of 
vanished days, recollection of dear promises,—then, in the 
confusion, it was believed and declared that the little corpse 
found on the pelican island was the daughter of the wearer of 
the wedding-ring: Adéle La Brierre, née Florane, wife of 
Dr. Julien La Brierre, of New Orleans, who was numbered 
among the missing. 

And they brought dead Adéle back,—up shadowy river 
windings, over linked brightnesses of lake and lakelet, 
through many a green-glimmering bayou,—to the Creole city, 
and laid her to rest somewhere in the old Saint-Louis Ceme- 
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tery. And upon the tablet recording her name were also 
gtaven the words :— 


Aussi a la mémoire de 
son mari, 
Julien Raymond La Brierre, 
né a la paroisse St. Landry, 
le 29 Mai, MDCCCXXVIII; 
et de leur fille, 
Eulalie, 
agée de 4 ans et 5 mois,— 
Qui tous périrent 
dans la grande tempéte qui 
balaya L’Ile Derniére, le 
10 Aotit, MDCCCLVI 
Priez pour eux! 

Yet six months afterward the face of Julien La Brierre was 
seen again upon the streets of New Orleans. Men started at 
at the sight of him, as at a spectre standing in the sun. And 
nevertheless the apparition cast a shadow. People paused, 
approached, half extended a hand through old habit, suddenly 
checked themselves and passed on,—wondering they should 
have forgotten, asking themselves why they had so nearly 
made an absurd mistake. 

It was a February day,—one of those crystalline days of our 
snowless Southern winter, when the air is clear and cool, and 
outlines sharpen in the light as if viewed through the focus of 
a diamond glass;—and in that brightness Julien La Brierre 
perused his own brief epitaph, and gazed upon the sculptured 
name of drowned Adéle. Only half a year had passed since 
she was laid away in the high wall of tombs,—in that strange 
colonial columnbarium where the dead slept in rows, behind 
squared marbles lettered in black or bronze. Yet her resting- 
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place,—in the highest range,—already seemed old. Under 
our Southern sun, the vegetation of cemeteries seems to spring 
into being spontaneously—to leap all suddenly into luxuriant 
life! Microscopic mossy growths had begun to mottle the 
slab that closed her in;—over its face some singular creeper 
was ctawling, planting tiny reptile-feet into the chiselled 
letters of the inscription. 

. . . Seldom, indeed, does it happen that a man in the 
ptime of youth, in the possession of wealth, habituated to 
comforts and the elegances of life, discovers in one brief week 
how minute his true relation to the human aggregate,—how 
insignificant his part as one living atom of the social organism. 
Seldom, at the age of twenty-eight, has one been made able to 
comprehend, through experience alone, that in the vast and 
complex Stream of Being he counts for less than a drop; and 
that, even as the blood loses and replaces its corpuscles, with- 
out a variance in the volume and vigor of its current, so are 
individual existences eliminated and replaced in the pulsing of 
a people’s life, with never a pause in its mighty murmur. But 
all this, and much more, Julien had learned in seven merciless 
days—seven successive and terrible shocks of experience. The 
enormous world had not missed him; and his place therein was 
not void—society had simply forgotten him. They had 
played out the final act in the unimportant drama of his life: 
it was really asking too much to demand a repetition. 
Impossible to deceive himself as to the feeling his unantici- 
pated return had aroused :—feigned pity where he had looked 
for sympathetic welcome; dismay where he had expected 
surprised delight; and, oftener, airs of resignation, or dis- 
appointment ill disguised,—always insincerity, politely 
masked or coldly bare. He had come back to find strangers in 
his home, relatives at law concerning his estate, and himself 
tegarded as an intruder among the living,—an unlucky guest, 
a revenant. . . . How hollow and selfish a world it seemed! 
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And yet there was love in it; he had been loved in it, unself- 
ishly, passionately, with the love of father and of mother, of 
wife and child. . . . All buried!—all lost forever! . . . Oh! 
would to God the story of that stone were not a lie!—would 
to kind God he also were dead! . . . 

Incidents long forgotten came back with singular vividness: 
he saw the Past as he had not ‘seen it while it was the Present; 
—temembrances of home, recollections of infancy, recurred to 
him with terrible intensity. 

And then Paris; and the university, with its wild under-life, 
—some debts, some follies; and the frequent fond letters from 
home to which he might have replied so much oftener. 

What a rejoicing there was at his return!—how radiant and 
level the long Road of the Future seemed to open before him!— 
everywhere friends, prospects, felicitations. Then his first 
serious love;—and the night of the ball at St. Martinville,— 
the vision of light! Gracile as a palm, and robed at once so 
simply, so exquisitely in white, she had seemed to him the 
supreme realization of all possible dreams of beauty. 

For the death of his generous father, who had sacrificed so 
much to reform him; for the death, only a short while after, of 
his all-forgiving mother, he had found one sweet woman to 
console him with her tender words, her loving lips, her deli- 
cious caress. She had given him Zouzoune, the darling link 
between their lives,—Zouzoune, who waited each evening 
with black églantine at the gate to watch for his coming, and 
to cty through all the house like a bird, ‘Papa, lapé vini!— 
papa Zulien apé vinil’’ . . . And once that she had made him 
very angry by upsetting the ink over a mass of business papers, 
and he had slapped her (could he ever forgive himself?)—she 
had cried, through her sobs of astonishment and pain:—''To 
laimin moin?—to batté moin!’’ (Thou lovest me?—thou beatest 
me!) Next month she would have been five years old. To 
laimin moin?—to batté moin! . 
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A furious paroxysm of grief convulsed him, suffocated him; 
it seemed to him that something within must burst, must 
break. He flung himself down upon his bed, biting the cover- 
ings in order to stifle his outcry, to smother the sounds of his 
despair. What crime had he ever done, oh God! that he 
should be made to suffer thus?—was it for this he had been 
permitted to live? had been rescued from the sea and carried 
round all the world unscathed? Why should he live to remem- 
ber, to suffer, to agonize? 

How long the contest within him lasted, he never knew; 
but ere it was done, he had become, in more ways than one, a 
changed man. For the first,—though indeed for the last time, 
—something of the deeper and nobler comprehension of 
human weakness and of human suffering had been revealed to 
him—something of that larger knowledge without which the 
sense of duty can never be fully acquired, nor the understand- 
ing of unselfish goodness, nor the spirit of tenderness. 


Iifls THE SHADOW OF THE IDs 


Carmen found that her little pet had been taught how to 
pray; for each night and morning when the devout woman 
began to make her orisons the child would kneel beside her, 
with little hands joined, and in a voice sweet and clear 
murmur something she had learned by heart. Much as this 
pleased Carmen, it seemed to her that the child’s prayers could 
not be wholly valid unless uttered in Spanish;—for Spanish 
was heaven’s own tongue,—and she resolved to teach her to 
say the Salve Maria and the Padre Nuestro in Castilian,—also 
her own favorite prayer to the Virgin, beginning with the 
words, ‘‘Madre santisima, toda dulce y hermosa.” : 

So Conchita—for a new name had been given to her with 
that terrible sea-christening—treceived her first lessons in 
Spanish; and she proved a most intelligent pupil. Before long 
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she could prattle to Feliu;—she would watch for his return of 
evenings, and announce his coming with ‘‘ Aqui viene mi papa- 
cito!’’—she learned, too, from Carmen, many little caresses of 
speech to greet him with. Feliu’s was not a joyous nature; he 
had his dark hours, his sombre days; yet it was rarely that he 
felt too sullen to yield to the little one’s petting, when she 
would leap up to reach his neck and to coax his kiss, with— 
“Dame un beso, papa!—asi;—y otro! otro! otro!’’ He grew to love 
her like his own;—was she not indeed his own, since he had 
won her from death. And none had yet come to dispute his 
claim. More and more, with the passing of weeks, months, 
seasons, she became a portion of his life—a part of all that he 
wrought for. At the first, he had had a half-formed hope that 
the little one might be reclaimed by relatives generous and rich 
enough to insist upon his acceptance of a handsome compensa- 
tion; and that Carmen could find some solace in a pleasant 
visit to Barceloneta. But now he felt that no possible genet- 
osity could requite him for her loss; and with the unconscious 
selfishness of affection, he commenced to dread her-identifica- 
tion as a great calamity. 

It was evident that she had been brought up nicely. She 
had pretty prim ways of drinking and eating, queer little 
fashions of sitting in company, and of addressing people. She 
had peculiar notions about colors in dress, about wearing her 
hair; and she seemed to have already imbibed a small stock of 
social prejudices not altogether in harmony with the republi- 
canism of Viosca’s Point. Occasional swarthy visitors,—men 
of the Manilla settlements,—she spoke of contemptuously as 
negues-marrons; and once she shocked Carmen inexpressibly by 
stopping in the middle of her evening prayer, declaring that 
she wanted to say her prayers to a white Virgin; Carmen's 
Sefiora de Guadalupe was only a negra! Then, for the first 
time, Carmen spoke so crossly to the child as to frighten her. 
But the pious woman’s heart smote her the next moment for 
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that first harsh word;—and she caressed the motherless one, 
consoled her, cheered her, and at last explained to her—l 
know not how—something very wonderful about the little 
figurine, something that made Chita’s eyes big with awe. 
Thereafter she always regarded the Virgin of Wax as an object 
mysterious and holy. 

And, one by one, most of Chita’ s little eccentricities were 
gradually eliminated from her developing life and thought. 

She became strong again and active—active enough to play 
a great deal on the beach, when the sun was not too fierce; and 
Carmen made a canvas bonnet to shield her head and face. 
Never had she been allowed to play so much in the sun before; 
and it seemed to do her good, though her little bare feet and 
hands became brown as copper. At first, it must be confessed, 
she worried her foster-mother a great deal by various queer 
misfortunes and extraordinary freaks;—getting bitten by 
crabs, falling into the bayou while in pursuit of “‘fiddlers,’’ or 
losing herself at the conclusion of desperate efforts to run 
races at night with the moon, or to walk to the ‘‘end of the 
world.’’ Ifshe could only once get to the edge of the sky, she 
said, she “‘could climb up.’’ She wanted to see the stars, 
which were the souls of good little children; and she knew 
that God would let her climb up. ‘‘Just what I am afraid 
of!’’—thought Carmen to herself;—‘‘He might let her climb 
up,—a little ghost!’ But one day naughty Chita received a 
terrible lesson,—a lasting lesson,—which taught her the 
value of obedience. 

She had been particularly cautioned not to venture into a 
certain part of the swamp in the rear of the grove, where the 
weeds were very tall; for Carmen was afraid some snake might 
bite the child. But Chita’s bird-bright eye had discerned a 
gleam of white in that direction; and she wanted to know 
what it was. The white could only be seen from one point, 
behind the furthest house, where the ground was high. 
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‘Never go there,’’ said Carmen; ‘‘there is a Dead Man there, — 
will bite you!’ And yet, one day, while Carmen was unusu- 
ally busy, Chita went there. 

In the early days of the settlement, a Spanish fisherman had 
died; and his comrades had built him a little tomb with the 
surplus of the same bricks and other material brought down 
the bayou for the construction of Viosca’s cottages. But no 
One, except perhaps some wandering duck hunter, had ap- 
proached the sepulchre for years. High weeds and grasses 
wrestled together all about it, and rendered it totally invisible 
from the surrounding level of the marsh. 

Fiddlers swarmed away as Chita advanced over the moist 
soil, each uplifting its single huge claw as it sidled off;—then 
frogs began to leap before her as she reached the thicker 
grass;—and long-legged brown insects sprang showering to 
right and left as she parted the tufts of the thickening verdure. 
As she went on, the bitter-weeds disappeared ;—jointed grasses 
and sinewy dark plants of a taller growth rose above her head: 
she was almost deafened by the storm of insect shrilling, and 
the mosquitoes became vety wicked. All at once something 
long and black and heavy wriggled almost from under her 
naked feet,—squirming so horribly that for a minute or two 
she could not move for fright. But it slunk away somewhere, 
and hid itself; the weeds it had shaken ceased to tremble in its 
wake; and her courage returned. She felt such an exquisite 
and fearful pleasure in the gratification of that naughty 
curiosity! Then, quite unexpectedly—oh! what a start it gave 
her!—the solitary white object burst upon her view, leprous 
and ghastly as the yawn of a cotton-mouth. Tombs ruin soon 
in Louisiana;—the one Chita looked upon seemed ready to 
topple down. There was a great ragged hole at one end, 
where wind and rain, and perhaps also the burrowing of craw- 
fish and of worms, had loosened the bricks, and caused them to 
slide out of place. It seemed very black inside; but Chita 
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wanted to know what was there. She pushed her way 
through a gap in the thin and rotten line of pickets, and 
through some tall weeds with big coarse pink flowers ;—then 
she crouched down on hands and knees before the black hole, 
and peered in. It was not so black inside as she had thought; 
for a sunbeam slanted down through a chink in the roof; and 
she could see! 

A brown head—without hair, without eyes, but with teeth, 
ever so many teeth!—seemed to laugh at her; and close to it 
sat a Toad, the hugest she had ever seen; and the white skin of 
his throat kept puffing out and going in. And Chita screamed 
and screamed, and fled in wild terror,—screaming all the way, 
till Carmen ran out to meet her and carry her home. Even 
when safe in her adopted mother’s arms, she sobbed with 
fright. To the vivid fancy of the child there seemed to be 
some hideous relation between the staring reptile and the 
brown death’s-head, with its empty eyes, and its nightmare- 
smile. 

The shock brought on a fever,—a fever that lasted several 
days, and left her very weak. But the experience taught her 
to obey, taught her that Carmen knew best what was for her 
good. It also caused her to think a great deal. Carmen had 
told her that the dead people never frightened good little girls 
who stayed at home. 

—"Madrecita Carmen,’’ she asked, ‘‘is my mamma dead?”’ 

—"Pobrecita! ... Yes, my angel. God called her to 
Him,—your darling mother.”’ 

—"Madrecita,’’ she asked again,—her young eyes growing 
vast with horror,—‘‘is my own mamma now like Thar?” . . 
She pointed toward the place of the white gleam, behind the 
great trees. 

—"No, no, no! my darling!”’ cried Carmen, appalled her- 
self by the ghastly question,—‘‘your mamma is with the dear, 
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good, loving God, who lives in the beautiful sky,—above the 
clouds, my darling, beyond the sun!’’ 

But Carmen’s kind eyes were full of tears; and the child read 
their meaning. 

Yet there came to her a little thrill of consolation, caused by 
the words of the tender falsehood; for that which she had dis- 
cetned by day could not explain to her that which she saw 
almost nightly in her slumber. The face, the voice, the form 
of her loving mother still lived somewhere,—could not have 
utterly passed away; since the sweet presence came to her in 
dreams, bending and smiling over her, caressing her, speaking 
to her,—sometimes gently chiding, but always chiding with 
a kiss. And then the child would laugh in her sleep, and 
prattle in Creole,—talking to the luminous shadow, telling 
the dead mother all the little deeds and thoughts of the day. 
. . . Why would God only let her come at night? 


. . . She began to learn the life of the coast. 

With her acquisition of another tongue, there came to her 
also the understanding of many things relating to the world 
of the sea. She learned, by listening, by asking, by observing 
also, how to know the signs that foretell wild weather :—tre- 
mendous sunsets, scuddings and bridgings of cloud,—sharpen- 
ing and darkening of the sea-line,—and the shriek of gulls 
flashing to land in level flight, out of a still transparent sky, . 
—and halos about the moon. 

She learned where the sea-birds, with white bosoms and 
brown wings, made their hidden nests of sand,—and where the 
cranes waded for their prey,—and where the beautiful wild- 
ducks, plumaged in satiny lilac and silken green, found their 
food,—and where the best reeds grew to furnish stems for 
Feliu’s red-clay pipe,—and where the ruddy sea-beans were 
most often tossed upon the shore,—and how the gray pelicans 
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fished all together, like men—moving in far-extending semi- 
circles, beating the flood with their wings to drive the fish 
before them. 

She went to sleep and awakened with the wild birds;—her 
life remained as unfettered by formalities as her fine feet by 
shoes. Excepting Carmen’s old prayer-book,—in which she 
learned to read a little,—her childhood passed without books, 
—also without pictures, without dainties, without music, 
without theatrical amusements. But she saw and heard and 
felt much of that which, though old as the heavens and the 
earth, is yet eternally new and eternally young with the holi- 
ness of beauty,—eternally mystical and divine,—eternally 
weird: the unveiled magnificence of Nature’s moods. | 

But always,—always, dreaming or awake, she heard the 
huge blind Sea chanting that mystic and eternal hymn, which 
none may hear without awe, which no musician can learn. 

How often she herself had wondered—wondered at the 
multiform changes of each swell as it came in—transforma- 
tions of tint, of shape, of motion, that seemed to betoken a 
life infinitely more subtle than the strange cold life of lizards 
and of fishes,—and sinister, and spectral. Then they all ap- 
peared to move in order,—according to one law or impulse; 
complex life! The sea lived: it could crawl backward and for- 
ward; it could speak!—it only feigned deafness and sightless- 
ness for some malevolent end. Thenceforward she feared to 
find herself alone with it. Was it not at her that it strove to 
tush, muttering, and showing its white teeth, . . . just be- 
cause it knew that she was all by herself? . . . Si quieres 
aprender & orar, entra en el mar! And Concha had well learned 
to pray. But the sea seemed to her the one Power which God 
could not make to obey Him as he pleased. Saying the creed 
one day, she repeated very slowly the opening words,—‘‘Creo - 
en un Dios, padre todopoderoso, Criador del cielo y de la tierra,” 
—and paused and thought. Creator of Heaven and Earth? 
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““Madrecita Carmen,’’ she asked,—‘ ‘quien entonces hizé el mar?”’ 
Cwho then made the sea?). 

—"Dios, my querida,’’ answered Carmen.—‘‘God, my 
darling. . ... All things were made by Him’"’ Godas las cosas 
fueron hechas por El). 

Even the wicked Sea! And He had said unto it: ‘‘Thus far, 
and no farther.’’. . . Was that why it had not overtaken and 
devoured her when she ran back in fear from the sudden reach- 
ing out of its waves? Thus far. ..? But there were times 
when it disobeyed—when it rushed further, shaking the 
world! Was it because God was then asleep—could not hear, 
did not see, until too late? 

And the tumultuous ocean terrified her more and more: it 
filled her sleep with enormous nightmare ;—it came upon her 
in dreams, mountain-shadowing,—holding her with its spell, 
smothering her power of outcry, heaping itself to the stars. 

Carmen became alarmed;—she feared that the nervous and 
delicate child might die in one of those moaning dreams out of 
which she had to arouse her, night after night. But Feliu, 
answering her anxiety with one of his favorite proverbs, sug- 
gested a heroic remedy :-— 

_—‘‘The world is like the sea: those who do not know to 
swim in it ate drowned;—and the sea‘is like the world,’’ he 
added. . . “Chita must learn to swim!”’ 

And he found the time to teach her. Each morning, at 
sunrise, he took her into the water. She was less terrified the 
first time than Carmen thought she would be;—she seemed to 
feel confidence in Feliu; although she screamed piteously be- 
fore her first ducking at his hands. His teaching was not 
gentle. He would carry her out, perched upon his shoulder, 
until the water rose to his own neck; and there he would 
throw her from him, and let her struggle to reach him again as 
best she could. The first few mornings she had to be pulled out 
almost at once; but after that Feliu showed her less mercy, 
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and helped her only when he saw she was really in danger. 
Then he commenced to train her to use her hands,—to lift 
them well out and throw them forward as if reaching, to dip 
them as the blade of an oar is dipped at an angle, without 
loud splashing;—and he showed her also how to use her feet. 
She learned rapidly and astonishingly well. In less than two 
months Feliu felt really proud at the progress made by his 
tiny pupil: it was a delight to watch her lifting her slender 
atms above the water in swift, easy curves, with the same fine 
grace that marked all her other natural motions. Later on 
he taught her not to fear the sea even when it growled a little, 
—how to ride a swell, how to face a breaker, how to dive. 
She only needed practice thereafter; and Carmen, who could 
also swim, finding the child’s health improving marvellously 
under this new discipline, took good care that Chita should 
practice whenever the mornings were not too cold, or the 
water too rough. 

With the first thrill of delight at finding herself able to glide 
over the water unassisted, the child’s superstitious terror of 
the sea passed away. The sea appeared to her as something 
that had become tame for her sake, something that loved her 
in a huge rough way; a tremendous playmate, whom she no 
longer feared to see come bounding and barking to lick her 
feet. And, little by little, she also learned the wonderful 
healing and caressing power of the monster, whose cool em- 
brace at once dispelled all drowsiness, feverishness, weariness, 
—even after the sultriest nights when the air had seemed to 
burn, and the mosquitoes had filled the chamber with a sound 
as of water boiling in many kettles. And on mornings when 
the sea was in too wicked a humor to be played with, how she 
felt the loss of her loved sport, and prayed for calm! Her del- 
icate constitution changed;—the soft, pale flesh became firm 
and brown, the meagre limbs rounded into robust symmetry, 
the thin cheeks grew peachy with richer life; for the strength 
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of the sea had entered into her; the sharp breath of the sea had 
renewed and brightened her young blood. . . . 


. . . Eighteen hundred and sixty-seven;—midsummer in 
the pest-smitten city of New Orleans. 

“DECEDE—;" “DECEDEE—;” “FALLECIO” ;— 
“DIED.”” . . . On the door-posts, the telegraph-poles, the 
pillars of verandas, the lamps,—over the government letter- 
boxes,—everywhere glimmered the white annunciations of 
death. All the city was spotted with them. And lime was 
poured into the gutters; and huge purifying fires were kindled 
after sunset. 

And the interminable procession of mourners and hearses 
and carriages began to circulate between the centres of life and 
of death;—and long trains and steamships rushed from the 
port, with heavy burden of fugitives. 

Wealth might flee; yet even in flight there was peril. Men, 
who might have been saved by the craft of experienced nurses 
at home, hurriedly departed in apparent health, unconsciously 
catrying in their blood the toxic principle of a malady un- 
familiar to physicians of the West and North;—and they 
died upon their way. The watering-resorts became over- 
crowded ;—then the fishing villages were thronged,—at least 
all which were easy to reach by steamboat or by lugger. And 
at last, even Viosca’s Point,—remote and unfamiliar as it was, 
—had a stranger to shelter; a good old gentleman named Ed- 
wards, rather broken down in health—who came as much for 
quiet as for sea-air, and who had been warmly recommended 
to Feliu by Captain Harris. For some years he had been 
troubled by a disease of the heart. 

Certainly the old invalid could not have found a more suit- 
able place so far as rest and quiet were concerned. Carmen 
furnished him with a cool moss bed and some necessary 
furniture,—including a big wooden rocking-chair. It seemed 
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to him very comfortable thus. He took his meals with the 
family, spent most of the day in his own quarters, spoke very 
little, and lived so unobtrusively and inconspicuously that his 
presence in the settlement was felt scarcely more than that 
of some dumb creature. 


Persistently and furiously, at half-past two o'clock of an 
August morning, Sparicio rang Dr. La Brierre’s night-bell. 
He had fifty dollars in his pocket, and a letter to deliver. He 
was to earn another fifty dollars—deposited in Feliu’s hands, 
—by bringing the Doctor to Viosca’s Point. He had risked 
his life for that money,—and was terribly in earnest. 

Julien descended in his under-clothing, and opened the 
letter by the light of the hall lamp. It enclosed a check for a 
larger fee than he had ever before received, and contained an 
urgent request that he would at once accompany Sparicio to 
Viosca’s Point,—as the sender was in hourly danger of death. 
The letter, penned in a long, quavering hand, was signed,— 
‘‘Henry Edwards.’’ 

His father’s dear old friend! Julien could not refuse to go, 
—though he feared it was a hopeless case. Angina pectoris, 
—and a third attack at seventy years of age! Would it even 
be possible to reach the sufferer’s bedside in time? ‘‘Dz? 
giorno,—con vento, ’—said Sparicio. Still, he must go; and 
at once. It was Friday morning;—might reach the Point 
Saturday night, with a good wind. ... He roused his 
housekeeper, gave all needful instructions, prepared his little 
medicine-chest;—and long before the first rose-gold fire of 
day had flashed to the city spires, he was sleeping the sleep 
of exhaustion in the tiny cabin of a fishing-sloop. 

. . . For eleven years Julien had devoted himself, heart and 
soul, to the exercise of that profession he had first studied 
rather as a polite accomplishment than as a future calling. 
In the unselfish pursuit of duty he had found the only possible 
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consolation for his irreparable loss; and when the war came to 
Sweep away his wealth, he entered the struggle valorously, 
not to strive against men, but to use his science against death. 
After the passing of that huge shock, which left all the im- 
posing and splendid fabric of Southern feudalism wrecked 
forever, his profession stood him in good stead;—he found 
himself not only able to supply those personal wants he cared 
to satisfy, but also to alleviate the misery of many whom he 
had known in days of opulence. 

He had grown quite thin,—a little gray. The epidemic had 
burthened him with responsibilities too multifarious and 
ponderous for his slender strength to bear. The continual 
netvous sttain of abnormally protracted duty, the perpetual 
interruption of sleep, had almost prostrated even his will. 
Now he only hoped that, during this brief absence from the 
city, he might find renewed strength to do his terrible task. 

Mosquitoes bit savagely; and the heat became thicker;— 
and there was yet no wind. 

But as they reached at last the first of the broad bright 
lakes, the heat lifted, the breeze leaped up, the loose sail 
flapped and filled; and, bending graciously as a skater, the old 
San Marco began to shoot in a straight line over the blue flood. 

All day long there had been exactly the same wave-crease 
distorting the white shadow of the San Marco’s sail upon the 
blue water;—all day long they had been skimming over the 
liquid level of a world so jewel-blue that the low green ribbon- . 
strips of marsh lands, the far-off fleeing lines of pine-yellow 
sand beach, seemed flaws or breaks in the perfected color of the 
universe. 

Evening came; and the great dominant celestial tone deep- 
ened ;—the circling horizon filled with ghostly tints,—spectral 
greens and grays, and pearl-lights and fish-colors. . . . Car- 
melo, as he crouched at the tiller, was singing, in a low, clear 
alto, some tristful little melody. 
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Shading his vision with his fingers, Sparicio pointed to the 
long lean limb of land from which they were flecing, and said 
to dcaeBricrre:—- 

—‘‘Look-a, Doct-a! Last-a Islan’!” 

Julien knew it;—he only nodded his head in reply, and 
looked the other way,—into the glory of God. 

.. .'‘Scuza, Doct-a!—look-a out!’’ Julien bent down, as 
the big boom, loosened, swung over his head. The San Marco 
was rounding into shore,—heading for her home. 

The San Marco glided into a bayou,—under a high wharfing 
of timbers, where a bearded fisherman waited, and a woman. 
Sparicio flung up a rope. 

The bearded man caught it by the lantern-light, and 
tethered the San Marco to her place. Then he asked, in a deep 
voice: 

—'‘Has traido al Doctor?” 

—'‘Si, si!’ answered Sparicio. . . “‘Y el viego?”’ 

—'‘Aye! pobre!’ responded Feliu,—‘‘hace tres dias que esta 
muerto.”” 

Henry Edwards was dead! 

He had died very suddenly, without a cry or a word, while 
resting in his rocking-chair,—the very day after Sparicio had 
sailed. They had made him a grave in the marsh,—among 
the high weeds, not far from the ruined tomb of the Spanish 
fisherman. But Sparicio had fairly earned his hundred dollars. 


So there was nothing to do at Viosca’s Point except to rest. 
Feliu and all his men were going to Barataria in the morning 
on business;—the Doctor could accompany them there, and 
take the Grand Island steamer Monday for New Orleans. 
With this intention Julien retired,—not sorry for being able 
to stretch himself at full length on the good bed prepared for 
him, in one of the unoccupied cabins. But he woke before 
day with a feeling of intense prostration, a violent headache, 
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and such an aversion for the mere idea of food that Feliu’s 
invitation to breakfast at five o'clock gave him an internal 
qualm. Perhaps a touch of malaria. In any case he felt it 
would be both dangerous and useless to return to town unwell; 
and Feliu, observing his condition, himself advised against the 
journey. Wednesday he would have another opportunity to 
leave; and in the meanwhile Carmen would take good care 
of him. . . . The boats departed, and Julien slept again. 

The sun was high when he rose up and dressed himself, 
feeling no better. He would have liked to walk about the 
place, but felt nervously afraid of the sun. He did not remem- 
ber having ever felt so broken down before. He pulled a 
rocking-chair to the window, tried to smoke a cigar. It 
commenced to make him feel still sicker, and he flung it away. 
It seemed to him the cabin was swaying, as the San Marco 
swayed when she first reached the deep water. 

A light rustling sound approached,—a sound of quick feet 
treading the grass: then a shadow slanted over the threshold. 
In the glow of the open doorway stood a young girl,—gracile, 
tall,—with singularly splendid eyes,—brown eyes peeping 
at him from beneath a gold riot of loose hair. 

—‘‘M sieu-le-Docteur, maman d’mande si vous n' avez bisoin 
d’ que’ que chose?’’. . . She spoke the rude French of the fishing 
villages, where the language lives chiefly as a baragouin, 
mingled often with words and forms belonging to many other 
tongues. She wore a loose-falling dress of some light stuff, 
steel-gray in color;—boys’ shoes were on her feet. 

He did not reply ;—and her large eyes grew larger for wonder 
at the strange fixed gaze of the physician, whose face had visi- 
bly bleached,—blanched to corpse-pallor. Silent seconds 
passed; and still the eyes stared—flamed as if the life of the 
man had centralized and focussed within them. 

His voice had risen to a cty in his throat, quivered and 
swelled one passionate instant, and failed—as in a dream when 
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one strives to call, and yet can only moan. . . She’ Her un- 
forgotten eyes, her brows, her lips!—the oval of her face!—the 
dawn-light of her hair! . . . Adéle’s own poise,—her own 
grace!—even the very turn of her neck,—even the bird-tone 
of her speech! . . . Had the grave sent forth a Shadow to 
haunt him?—could the perfidious Sea have yielded up its 
dead? For one terrible fraction of a minute, memories, doubts, 
fears, mad fancies, went pulsing through his brain with a rush 
like the rhythmic throbbing of an electric stream;—then the 
shock passed, the Reason spoke:—‘‘Fool!—count the long 
years since you first saw her thus!—count the years that have 
gone since you looked upon her last! And Time has never 
halted, silly heart!—neither has Death stood still!’ 

.. .  Plait-il?’’—the clear voice of the young girl asked. 
She thought he had made some response she could not dis- 
tinctly hear. 

Mastering himself an instant, as the heart faltered back to 
its duty, and the color remounted to his lips, he answered her 
in French :— 

—‘‘Pardon me!—I did not hear. . . you gave me such a 
start!’’ ... But even then another extraordinary fancy 
flashed through his thought;—and with the tutoiement of a 
parent to a child, with an irresistible outburst of such tender- 
ness as almost frightened her, he cried: ‘‘Oh! merciful God! 
—how like her! . . . Tell me, darling, your name;—tell me 
who you are?’”  (Dis-moi qui tu es, mignonne;—dis-moi ton nom.) 

She answered, with the timid gravity of surprise :— 


—"‘Chita Viosca.”’ 

He still watched her face, and repeated the name slowly, 
—teiterated it in a tone of wonderment:—‘‘Chita Viosca? 
—Chita Viosca!”’ 

—"Cest & dire. . .”’ she said, looking down at her feet, 
—"Concha—Conchita.’’ His strange solemnity made her 
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smile,—the smile of shyness that knows not what else to do. 
But it was the smile of dead Adéle. 

—"‘Thanks, my child,’’ he exclaimed of a sudden,—in a 
quick, hoarse, changed tone. (He felt that his emotion 
would break loose in some wild way, if he looked upon her 
longer.) “‘I would like to see your mother this evening; but I 
now feel too ill to go out. Iam going to try to rest a little.”’ 

—"‘Nothing I can bring you?’’ She asked;—‘‘some fresh 
milk?”’ 

—"‘Nothing now, dear: if I need anything later, I will tell 
your mother when she comes.”’ 

—‘‘Mamma does not understand French very well.”’ 

—"No importa, Conchita;—le hablavé en Espanol.” 

—"‘Bien, entonces!’’ she responded, with the same exquisite 
smile. ‘‘Adios, senor!’ ... 

But as she turned in going, his piercing eye discerned a little 
brown speck below the pretty lobe of her right ear,—just in 
the peachy curve between neck and cheek. ... His own 
little Zouzoune had a birthmark like that!—he remembered 
the faint pink trace left by his fingers above and below it 
the day he had slapped her for overturning his ink-bottle . . 
“To laimin moin?—to batté moin!”’ 

—"‘Chita!—Chita!”’ 

She did not hear. . . . After all, what a mistake he might 
have made! Were not Nature’s coincidences more wonderful . 
than fiction? Better to wait,—to question the mother first, 
and thus make sure. 

Still—there were so many coincidences! The face, the 
smile, the eyes, the voice, the whole charm;—then that mark, 
—and the fair hair. Zouzoune had always resembled Adéle so 
strangely! Viosca?—who ever knew a Viosca with such hair? 
Yet again, these Spanish emigrants sometimes married blonde 
German girls... . Might be a case of atavism, too. Who 
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was this Viosca? If that was his wife,—the little brown 
Carmen,—whence Chita’s sunny hair? . . 

And this was part of that same desolate shore whither the 
Last Island dead had been drifted by that tremendous surge! 
On a clear day, with a good glass, one might discern from here 
the long blue streak of that ghastly coast. . . . Somewhere— 
between here and there. . . . Merciful God! .. . 

Evidently he had worked too much, slept too little. A 
decided case of nervous prostration. He must lie down, and 
try to sleep. These pains in the head and back were be- 
coming unbearable. Nothing but rest could avail him now. 

He stretched himself under the mosquito curtain. It was 
very still, breathless, hot! The venomous insects were thick; 
—they filled the room with a continuous ebullient sound, as if 
invisible kettles were boiling overhead. Asignofstorm. .. . 
Still, it was strange!—he could not perspire. . . 

— “Chit!” oe. 

The whisper roused him with a fearful start. . . Adéle’s 
whisper! So she was wont to rouse him sometimes in the old 
sweet nights,—to crave some little attention for ailing Eula- 
lie,—to make some little confidence she had forgotten to utter 
during the happy evening. ... No, no! It was ae the 
trees. The sky was clouding over. The wind was rising. 

How his heart beat! how his temples pulsed! Why, fais: was 
fever! Such pains in the back and head! 

Still his skin was dry,—dry as parchment,—burning. He 
rose up; and a bursting weight of pain at the base of the skull 
made him reel like a drunken man. He staggered to the little 
mirror nailed upon the wall, and looked. How his eyes 
glowed;—and there was blood in his mouth! He felt his 
pulse—spasmodic, terribly rapid. Could it possibly—? . . 
No: this must be some pernicious malarial fever! The Creole 
does not easily fall a prey to the great tropical malady,—un- 
less after a long absence in other climates. True! he had been 
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four years in the army! But this was 1867. . . . He hesitated 
a moment; then,—opening his medicine-chest, he measured 
out and swallowed thirty grains of quinine. 

Then he lay down again. His head pained more and more; 
—it seemed as if the cervical vertebrae were filled with fluid 
iron. And still his skin remained dry as if tanned. Then the 
anguish grew so intense as to force a groan with almost every 
aspiration. . . . Nausea,—and the stinging bitterness of qui- 
nine rising in his throat;—dizziness, and a brutal wrenching 
within his stomach. Everything began to look pink;—the 
light was rose-colored. It darkened more,—kindled with 
deepening tint. Something kept sparkling and spinning before 


his sight, like a firework. . . . Then a burst of blood mixed 
with chemical bitterness filled his mouth; the light became 
Scatletiasiclaret... ... This—this was ... . not malaria :..>. 


. . . Carmen knew what it was; but the brave little woman 
was not afraid of it. Many a time before she had met it face 
to face, in Havanese summers; she knew how to wrestle with 
it;—she had torn Feliu’s life away from its yellow clutch, 
after one of those long struggles that strain even the strength 
of love. Now she feared mostly for Chita. She had ordered 
the girl under no circumstances to approach the cabin. 

Julien felt that blankets had been heaped upon him,—that 
some gentle hand was bathing his scorching face with vinegar 
and water. Vaguely also there came to him the idea that it 
was night. He saw the shadow-shape of a woman moving 
against the red light upon the wall;—he saw there was a lamp 
burning. 

Then the delirium seized him: he moaned, sobbed, cried 
like a child,—talked wildly at intervals in French, in English, 
in Spanish. 

—‘‘Mentira!—you could not be her mother... . Still, 
if you were—And she must not come in here,—jamas! .. . 
Carmen, did you know Adéle,—Adeéle Florane? So like her, 
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—so like,—God only knows how like! . . . Perhaps I think 
I know;—but I do not—do not know justly, fully—how like! 
. . . Sil si!—es el vémito!—yo lo conozco, Carmen! . . . She must 
not die twice... . I died twice... . Iam going to die 
again. She only once. Till the heavens be no more she will not 
rise. . . . Moi, au contraire, il faut que je me leve toujours! They 
need me so much;—the slate is always full; the bell will never 
stop. They will ring that bell for me when I am dead... . 


So will I rise again!—resurgam! . . . How could I save him? 
—could not save myself. It was a bad case,—at seventy 
yeats! 2. <)olheret Ouse 3. 


For some hours Carmen had trusted she could save her 
patient,—desperate as the case appeared to be. His was one of 
those rapid and violent attacks, such as often despatch their 
victims in a single day. In the Cuban hospitals she had seen 
many and many terrible examples: strong young men,—sol- 
diers fresh from Spain,—carried panting to the fever wards 
at sunrise; carried to the cemeteries at sunset. Even troopers 
riddled with revolutionary bullets had lingered longer. . . . 
Still, she had believed she might save Julien’s life: the burning 
forehead once began to bead, the burning hands grew moist. 

But now the wind was moaning;—the air had become 
lighter, thinner, cooler. A storm was gathering in the east; 
and to the fever-stricken man the change meant death. . . . 
Impossible to bring the priest of the Caminada now; and there 
was no other within a day’s sail. She could only pray; she 
had lost all hope in her own power to save. 

Still the sick man raved; but he talked to himself at longer 
intervals, and with longer pauses between his words;—his 
voice was growing more feeble, his speech more incoherent. 
His thought vacillated and distorted, like flame in a wind. 

Weirdly the past became confounded with the present; im- 
pressions of sight and of sound interlinked in fantastic affinity, 
—the face of Chita Viosca, the murmur of the rising storm. 
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Then flickers of spectral lightning passed through his eyes, 
through his brain, with every throb of the burning arteries; 
then utter darkness came,—a darkness that surged and 
moaned, as the circumfluence of a shadowed sea. And 
through and over the moaning pealed one multitudinous 
human cry, one hideous interblending of shoutings and shriek- 
ings. . . . A woman’s hand was locked in his own... . 
“Tighter,’’ he muttered, ‘‘tighter still, darling! hold as long 
as you can!’ It was the tenth night of August, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six. .. . 

—"Chéril’ ... 

Again the mysterious whisper startled him to conscious- 
ness,—the dim knowledge of a room filled with ruby-colored 
light,—and the sharp odor of vinegar. The house swung 
round slowly ;—the crimson flame of the lamp lengthened and 
broadened by turns;—then everything turned dizzily fast,— 
whirled as if spinning in a vortex. . . Nausea unutterable; 
and a frightful anguish as of teeth devouring him within,— 
tearing more and more furiously at his breast. Then one 
atrocious wrenching, rending, burning,—and the gush of 
blood burst from lips and nostrils in a smothering deluge. 
_ Again the vision of lightnings, the swaying, and the darkness 
of long ago. ‘‘Quick!—quick!—hold fast to the table, Adéle! 
—never let go!’ ... 

. . . Up,—up,—up!—what! higher yet? Up to the red 


sky! Red—black-red . . . heated iron when its vermilion 
dies. So, too, the frightful flood! And noiseless. Noiseless 
because heavy, clammy,—thick, warm, sickening . . . blood? 


Well might the land quake for the weight of sucha tide! .. . 
Why did Adéle speak Spanish? Who prayed for him? .. . 
—‘‘ Alma de Cristo santisima santificame! 
“Sangre de Cristo, embridgame! 
““O buen Jesus, oye mel’... 
Out of the darkness into—such a light! An azure haze! 
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Ahl—the. delicious frostli ajc asky aw All the streets were 
filled with the sweet blicomist) se, fee Voiceless the 
City and white;—crooked and weed-grown its narrow ways! 
a ee ee Old .streets ,of combs these, Ge ee 
Eh! how odd a custom!—a Night-bell at every door. Yes, of 
course!—a mnight-bell!—the Dead are Physicians of Souls: 
they may be summoned only by night,—called up from the 


darkness and silence... Yet she?—might he not dare to 

ring for. herseven “by iidaye sae, eee ee Strange he had 

deemed it day!—why, it was black, starless. . . . And it 

was: growing queetly cold. 7-5. = Smaee How should he 

ever find her now? It was so black ...socold!... 
““—Chéri!”’ 


All the dwelling quivered with the mighty whisper. 

Outside, the great oaks were trembling to their roots;—all 
the shore shook and blanched before the calling of the sea. 

And Carmen, kneeling at the feet of the dead, cried out, 
alone in the night:— 

—"O Jesus misericordioso!—tened compasion de él!”’ 
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oA S the day was pleasant, Madame Valmondé drove over 
to L’Abri to see Désirée and the baby. 

It made her laugh to think of Désirée with a baby. Why, it 
seemed but yesterday that Désirée was little more than a baby 
herself; when Monsieur in riding through the gateway of 
Valmondé had found her lying asleep in the shadow of the big 
stone pillar. 

The little one awoke in his arths and began to cry for 
““Dada.’’ That was as much as she could do or say. Some 
people thought she might have strayed there of her own ac- 
cord, for she was of the toddling age. The prevailing belief 
was that she had been purposely left by a party of Texans, 
whose canvas-covered wagon, late in the day, had crossed the 
ferry that Coton Mais kept, just below the plantation. In time 
Madame Valmondé abandoned every speculation but the one 
that Désirée had been sent to her by a beneficent Providence to 
be the child of her affection, seeing that she was without child 
of the flesh. For the girl grew to be beautiful and gentle, affec- 
tionate and sincere,—the idol of Valmondé. 
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It was no wonder, when she stood one day against the stone 
pillar in whose shadow she had lain asleep, eighteen years 
before, that Armand Aubigny riding by and seeing her there, 
had fallen in love with her. That was the way all the Au- 
bignys fell in love, as if struck by a pistol shot. The wonder 
was that he had not loved her before; for he had known her 
since his father brought him home from Paris, a boy of eight, 
after his mother died there. The passion that awoke in him 
that day, when he saw her at the gate, swept along like an 
avalanche, or like a prairie fire, or like anything that drives 
headlong over all obstacles. 

Monsieur Valmondé grew practical and wanted things well 
considered: that is, the girl’s obscure origin. Armand looked 
into her eyes and did not care. He was reminded that she was 
nameless. What did it matter about a name when he could 
give her one of the oldest and proudest in Louisiana? He 
ordered the corbeille from Paris, and contained himself with 
what patience he could until it arrived; then they were 
matried. 

Madame Valmondé had not seen Désirée and the baby for 
four weeks. When she reached L’Abri she shuddered at the 
first sight of it, as she always did. It was a sad looking place, 
which for many years had not known the gentle presence of a 
mistress, old Monsieur Aubigny having married and buried his 
wife in France, and she having loved her own land too well 
evet to leave it. The roof came down steep and black like a 
cowl, reaching out beyond the wide galleries that encircled 
the yellow stuccoed house. Big, solemn oaks grew close to it, 
and their thick-leaved, far-reaching branches shadowed it like 
a pall. Young Aubigny’s rule was a strict one, too, and under 
it his negroes had forgotten how to be gay, as they had been 
during the old master’s easy-going and indulgent lifetime. 

The young mother was recovering slowly, and lay full 
length, in her soft white muslins and laces, upon a couch. The 
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baby was beside her, upon her arm, where he had fallen asleep, 
at her breast. The yellow nurse woman sat beside a window 
fanning herself. 

Madame Valmondé bent her portly figure over Désirée and 
kissed her, holding her an instant tenderly in her arms. Then 
she turned to the child. 

“This is not the baby!’’ she exclaimed, in startled tones. 
French was the language spoken at Valmondé in those days. 

“IT knew you would be astonished,’’ laughed Désirée, ‘‘at 
the way he has grown. The little cochon de lait! Look at his 
legs, mamma, and his hands and finger-nails,—treal finger- 
nails. Zandrine had to cut them this morning. Isn't it true, 
Zandrine?’’ 

The woman bowed her turbaned head majestically, ‘‘Mais 
si, Madame.”’ 

‘“‘And the way he cries,’’ went on Désirée, ‘‘is deafening. 
Armand heard him the other day as far away as La Blanche’s 
cabin.”’ 

Madame Valmondé had never removed her eyes from the 
child. She lifted it and walked with it over to the window 
that was lightest. She scanned the baby narrowly, then 
looked as searchingly at Zandrine, whose face was turned to 
gaze across the fields. 

“Yes, the child has grown, has aac ; said Madame 
Valmondé, slowly, as she replaced it beside its mother. 
‘“What does Armand say?’ 

Désirée’s face became suffused with a glow that was happ1- 
ness itself. 

“Oh, Armand is the proudest father in the parish, I believe, 
chiefly because it is a boy, to bear his name; though he says 
not,—that he would have loved a girl as well. But I know it 
isn’t true. I know he says that to please me. And mamma,”’ 
she added, drawing Madame Valmondé’s head down to her, 
and speaking in a whisper, “‘he hasn’t punished one of them— 
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not one of them—since baby is born. Even Négrillon, who 
pretended to have burnt his leg that he might rest from work 
—he only laughed, and said Négrillon was a great scamp. Oh, 
mamma, I’m so happy; it frightens me.”’ 

What Désirée said was true. Marriage, and later the birth of 
his son, had softened Armand Aubigny’s imperious and exact- 
ing nature greatly. This was what made the gentle Désirée so 
happy, for she loved him desperately. When he frowned she 
trembled, but loved him. When he smiled, she asked no 
greater blessing of God. But Armand’s dark, handsome face 
had not often been disfigured by frowns since the day he fell in 
love with her. 

When the baby was about three months old, Désirée awoke 
one day to the conviction that there was something in the air 
menacing her peace. It was at first too subtle to grasp. It had 
only been a disquieting suggestion; an air of mystery among 
the blacks; unexpected visits from far-off neighbors who could 
hardly account for their coming. Then a strange, an awful 
change in her husband’s manner, which she dared not ask him 
to explain. When he spoke to her, it was with averted eyes, 
from which the old love-light seemed to have gone out. He 
absented himself from home; and when there, avoided her 
presence and that of her child, without excuse. And the very 
spirit of Satan seemed suddenly to take hold of him in his deal- 
ings with the slaves. Désirée was miserable enough to die. 

She sat in her room, one hot afternoon, in her peignoir, 
listlessly drawing through her fingers the strands of her 
long, silky brown hair that hung about her shoulders. The 
baby, half naked, lay asleep upon her own great mahogany 
bed, that was like a sumptuous throne, with its satin-lined 
half-canopy. One of La Blanche’s little quadroon boys— 
half naked too—stood fanning the child slowly with a fan 
of peacock feathers. Désirée’s eyes had been fixed absently and 
sadly upon the baby, while she was striving to penetrate the 
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threatening mist that she felt closing about her. She looked 
from her child to the boy who stood beside him, and back 
again; over and over. “‘Ah!’’ It was a cry that she could not 
help; which she was not conscious of having uttered. The 
blood turned like ice in her veins, and a clammy moisture 
gathered upon her face. 

She tried to speak to the little quadroon boy; but no sound 
would come, at first. When he heard his name uttered, he 
looked up, and his mistress was pointing to the door. He laid 
aside the great, soft fan, and obediently stole away, over the 
polished floor, on his bare tiptoes. 

She stayed motionless, with gaze riveted upon her child, and 
her face the picture of fright. 

Presently her husband entered the room, and without notic- 
ing her, went to a table and began to search among some 
papers which covered it. 

““Armand,’’ she called to him, in a voice which must have 
stabbed him, if he was human. But he did not notice. ‘‘Ar- 
mand,’’ she said again. Then she rose and tottered towards 
him. ‘‘Armand,”’ she panted once more, clutching his arm, 
“look at our child. What does it mean? tell me.”’ 

He coldly but gently loosened her fingers from about his arm 
-and thrust the hand away from him. ‘‘Tell me what it 
means!’’ she cried despairingly. 

“It means,’’ he answered lightly, “‘that the child is not 
white; it means that you are not white.’ 

A quick conception of all that this accusation meant for her 
nerved her with unwonted courage to deny it. ‘‘It is a lie; it 
is not true, 1am white! Look at my hair, it is brown; and my 
eyes ate gray, Armand, you know they are gray. And my skin 
is fair,’’ seizing his wrist. ‘“‘Look at my hand; whiter than 
yours, Armand,”’ she laughed hysterically. 

‘“‘As white as La Blanche’s,’’ he returned cruelly; and went 
away leaving her alone with her child. 
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When she could hold a pen in her hand, she sent a despairing 
letter to Madame Valmondé. 

‘‘My mother, they tell me I am not white. Armand has 
told me I am not white. For God's sake tell them it is not 
true. You must know it is not true. I shall die. I must die. 
I cannot be so unhappy, and live.”’ 

The answer that came was as brief: 

‘‘My own Désirée: Come home to Valmondé; back to your 
mother who loves you. Come with your child.” 

When the letter reached Désirée she went with it to her 
husband’s study, and laid it open upon the desk before which 
he sat. She was like a stone image: silent, white, motionless 
after she placed it there. 

In silence he ran his cold eyes over the written words. He 
said nothing. ‘‘Shall I go, Armand?”’ she asked in tones sharp 
with agonized suspense. 

 Yessgo.. 

“Do you want me to go?”’ 

“Yes, I want you to go.”’ 

He thought Almighty God had dealt cruelly and unjustly 
with him; and felt, somehow, that he was paying Him back 
in kind when he stabbed thus into his wife’s soul. Moreover 
he no longer loved her, because of the unconscious injury she 
had brought upon his home and his name. 

She turned away like one stunned by a blow, and walked 
slowly towards the door, hoping he would call her back. 

““Good-by, Armand,”’ she moaned. 

He did not answer her. That was his last blow at fate. 

Désirée went in search of her child. Zandrine was pacing 
the sombre gallery with it. She took the little one from the 
nurse’s arms with no word of explanation, and descending the 
steps, walked away, under the live-oak branches. 

It was an October afternoon; the sun was just sinking. Out 
in the still fields the negroes were picking cotton. 
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Désirée had not changed the thin white garment nor the 
slippers which she wore. Her hair was uncovered and the 
sun's fays brought a golden gleam from its brown meshes. She 
did not take the broad, beaten road which led to the far-off 
plantation of Valmondé. She walked across a deserted field, 
where the stubble bruised her tender feet, so delicately shod, 
and tore her thin gown to shreds. 

She disappeared among the reeds and willows that grew 
thick along the banks of the deep, sluggish bayou; and she 
did not come back again. 


Some weeks later there was a curious scene enacted at L’ Abri. 
In the centre of the smoothly swept back yard was a great 
bonfire. Armand Aubigny sat in the wide hallway that com- 
manded a view of the spectacle; and it was he who dealt out 
to a half dozen negroes the material which kept this fire ablaze. 

A graceful cradle of willow, with all its dainty furnishings, 
was laid upon the pyre, which had already been fed with the 
richness of a priceless Jayerte. Then there were silk gowns, and 
velvet and satin ones added to these; laces, too, and embroi- 
deries; bonnets and gloves; for the corbeille had been of rare 
quality. 

The last thing to go was a tiny bundle of letters; innocent 
little scribblings that Désirée had sent to him during the days 
of their espousal. There was the remnant of one back in the 
- drawer from which he took them. But it was not Désirée’s; 
it was part of an old letter from his mother to his father. He 
read it. She was thanking God for the blessing of her hus- 
band’s love:— 

E..“‘But, above all,’’ she wrote, ‘‘night and day, I thank the 
good God for having so arranged our lives that our dear 
Armand will never know that his mother, who adores him, 
belongs to the race that is cursed with the brand of slavery.”’ 
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MOLLIE MOORE DAVIS 


I 


Prancis UNDERWOOD glanced about him 
as the train whizzed away, leaving him the sole occupant of 
the narrow platform upon which he had alighted. His 
smaller luggage lay at his feet, but his travelling-trunk was 
nowhere in sight. The few idlers—a couple of sallow-faced, 
shock-headed crackers and a squad of noisy negro lads—who 
had collected about the little way-station while the train made 
its momentary halt, had disappeared. He walked to the end 
of the platform, where a dozen or more turpentine barrels 
stood on end, their contents oozing from the rifts in their sun- 
warped sides, and cast his eyes over the green flat, which was 
bounded in every direction by low, red, pine-clad hills. The 
dim haze of an early autumn afternoon hung in the pine-tops; 
a thin spiral of smoke arose from the chimney of the single 
cabin within range of vision; a rickety buggy, over whose 
sagging top fluttered the loose end of a woman’s veil, was just 
turning the distant bend of aroad. There were no other vis- 
ible signs of life. The perplexed traveller strode back to the 
dingy waiting-room and looked in. The tripping click of the 
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telegraph in the cubby beyond and a familiar opening in the 
thin board partition indicated the occasional presence, at least, 
of operator and agent; but the individual who combined these 
two functions was in momentary eclipse. 

Underwood thrust his hands into his pockets and meditated, 
frowning impatiently. 

“De telegraph is boun’ fer ter clickety-click, sah,’’ said a 
voice over his shoulder; ‘‘she jes keep on er-talkin’ ter herse’f 
in yander same ez ef de boss was ‘longside her ter write her 
down.”’ 

The young man turned quickly and found himself face to 
face with a negro, who held a carriage-whip in one hand, and 
in the other his own bag, top-coat, and umbrella. 

““Scuse me, sah,’’ the speaker continued, removing his hat. 
“T reckin you mus’ be Mist’ Onderwood?”’ 

Underwood nodded assent. 

““Dey’s lookin’ fer you at Pine Needles, Mist’ Onderwood. 
Step dis way, sah. Yo’ trunk is gone on in de cyart. But I 
ain’ been able ter fetch up de cay’age ontwel de ingine stop 
her fool screechin’, ’caze my hosses is kinder res’less.’’ 

He led the way as he spoke to a light trap, which had been 
driven up noiselessly, and was waiting near the steps of the 
low platform. ; 

Underwood settled himself comfortably on the cushioned 
seat, and turned a gaze of wondering admiration on his con- 
ductor, who stood with a hand on the glossy flank of one of 
the horses, respectfully awaiting orders. He was himself of 
unusual height, slenderly proportioned, but with an athletic 
frame and well-knit muscles, which contradicted a rather boy- 
ish face, laughing blue eyes, and a sensitive mouth, whose 
weakness was not wholly concealed by a light, drooping 
mustache. But he seemed suddenly dwarfed. | The negro 
towered like a giant above the tall mulatto who held the 
bridles of the horses. His large head, crowned with a bush 
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of crisp, wiry curls, was set squarely upon shoulders of enor- 
mous breadth. Underwood examined almost with awe the 
broad chest and massive limbs; the latter were straight and 
well formed; the powerful wrist, indeed, and the hand, with 
its long fingers, perfect nails, and outward-curving palm, 
might have served for a sculptor’s model. He was jet-black. 
His square-jawed face was beardless. His long, brown eyes 
had the melancholy softness characteristic of his race; the 
lips were thick, and the cheek-bones prominent, but the nose 
was straight and shapely, giving a curious and unexpected 
dignity to an otherwise typical negro physiognomy. He 
spoke the uncouth patois of the quarters, but his bearing was 
that of one who held a position of trust and confidence. 

He was clad in a sort of homely livery of dark-blue flannel— 
a blouse, whose open collar exposed his full throat, and loose 
trousers held in at the waist by a broad leather belt. 

Underwood waved his hand as he concluded his brief, half- 
unconscious inspection, and the black colossus took a seat 
beside him, the mulatto stepped aside, and the handsome bays 
sprang forward at the loosening of the reins. The road wound 
gradually up long, sloping hills, dipping now and then into a 
moist hollow, where the sturdy underbrush and the jungle- 
like growth of trees were aflame under the first light touches 
of the frost. A few belated spikes of goldenrod nodded by the 
road-side, and an occasional cluster of dim purple asters shone 
against the background of a fallen pine; but the Indian-pipe— 
precursor of winter—was already thrusting its waxen crook 
through the dark mould on the sheltered slopes. The hill- 
sides were brown with pine-needles. The sky, in the waning 
sunlight, was a fine, soft purple; the plumy tops of the lofty 
pines seemed to melt into it far overhead; the warm air was 
charged with aromatic odors. Underwood bared his head, 
and expanded his lungs with an idle sense of well-being. His 
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eyes followed dreamily the flight of a hawk across the sky. A 
faint smile curved his lips. 

“Dar’s a molly cottontail!’’ suddenly exclaimed the negro. 
A tabbit sped across the road a few paces in front of the horses 
and scurried up a ridge, her gray ears laid back and her white 
bit of a tail in the air. ‘““Dat’s bad luck, Mist’ Onderwood!’’ 

Underwood recalled a half-forgotten superstition. ‘‘Not 
for me,”’ he said, gayly. ‘‘I carry a rabbit foot in my pocket! 
What is your name—boy?’’ he continued, stumbling over the 
last word, quizzically conscious of its inappropriateness. 

‘Marcas, sah,’’ returned the ‘‘boy,’’ promptly. “‘Dey calls 
me Blue-gum Marc,”’ he added, with a side glance at the ques- 
tioner and a suppressed chuckle. 

““Blue-gum Marc?’’ echoed Underwood, interrogatively. 

The giant opened his mouth, drawing back his thick lips, 
and pointed significantly to a double row of glistening white 
teeth, set in gums of a dark leaden blue. ‘‘Dat’s de reason, 
sah,’’ he said, lightly. “‘I’sa blue-gum nigger. An’ dey ‘lows 
ef I git mad at anybody, an’ bite de pusson, dat bite gwine ter 
be wusser ’n rattlesnake pizen! Der ain’ no whiskey in de jug 
dat kin heal up de bite of a blue-gum nigger!”’ 

He threw back his head and laughed with a keen enjoyment 
of his own words. ; 

‘“‘Have you ever tried it?’’ asked Underwood, carelessly. 

“Who? Me? Gawd-a-mighty!—wo sah!’ A sudden spasm 
of terror swept over the ebon face. ‘‘No, sah,’’ he repeated, 
relapsing into decorous mirth. “‘I ‘ain’ never had no call ter 
bite anybody yit.”’ 

The horses shied violently as he concluded. 

‘What in de name o’ Gawd is de matter wid you, Dandy? 
Whoa, Jim!’’ he ejaculated, tightening his grasp on the reins, 
and peering to right and left with a frown on his forehead. 
Underwood saw the frown melt suddenly, and a light leap into 
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the dark eyes. He followed the direction of his gaze; his own 
heart beat tumultuously, and the blood surged into his cheeks. 

The glade through which they were passing was filled with 
the uncertain shadows of a fast-gathering twilight, though 
the slanting beams of the sun still illuminated the crest of the 
hills. A little stream, whose rippling murmur filled the si- 
lence, ran obliquely across the road and widened into a broad 
pool in the thicket beyond. The half-dried reeds on the mar- 
gin, and the over-hanging trees with their festooning vines, 
were mirrored in the clear brown depths of this waveless tarn. 
A woman was standing on the farther side, her tall, lithe 
figure outlined by the pale glimmer of her gown. One hand, 
which held a cluster of vivid red leaves, hung at her side; the 
other was arched above her brows as she leaned forward in a 
listening attitude. As they whirled past, Underwood caught 
the gleam of a bare, tawny wrist, and the glow of a pair of 
large, lustrous eyes. 

“Who was that?’’ he demanded, abruptly. 

“S’lome,’’ responded his companion, with affected indif- 
ference. ‘‘She Miss Cecil’s own maid,’’ he added, after a 
pause. 

“T thought at first that it was Miss Cecil herself,’’ said 
Underwood, glancing back over his shoulder. 

“S’lome do look lak—’’ the negro checked himself and 
averted his face, flecking Dandy’s arched neck with the whip- 
tassel. 

Something in his tone struck the young man at his side; he 
drew the lap-robe closer about his knees, for the air was grow- 
ing chill, and remained silent until Marcas sprang to the 
ground to open the boundary gate of Pine Needles, Miss Cecil 
Berkeley’s fine old country place. 

“How old are you, Marc2’’ he asked, struck anew by the 
negro’s noble physical proportions. 

“Twenty-five, come Christmas, sah. Bawn jes inside 0’ 
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freedom. Hit’s mighty liftin’ ter be bawn free, an’ ter be 
raise’ up free, Mist’ Onderwood,’’ he went on, resuming his 
seat and taking the reins from Underwood’s hands. ‘‘But my 
old daddy ’ain’ had no call ter complain whilse he was a 
slave: 

““Where—’’ began Underwood. 

‘My daddy was a Affican prince—’’ the fine nostrils dilated 
and the broad chest heaved. ‘‘Colonel Berkeley bought him 
out’n a slave-pen in Charl’s’n, wher he was dyin’ lak a dog, 
an’ fotch him home. An’ fum dat day twel de day he died he 
head the treatments of a genterman at Pine Needles. Dere 
wa'n't a drap o’ blood in his body dat he wouldn’t ha’ spill’ 
fer de Berkeleys! An’ dat huccome I ’ain’ never lef’ Miss 
Cecil, Mist’ Onderwood. ’Caze dat ole Affican prince is 
layin’ out yander in de fam’ly buryin’-groun’ ’longside o’ ole 
marster an’ ole mis’; an’ who gwine ter tek keer 0’ Miss Cecil 
ef I go?”’ 

Underwood, moved by the simplicity and earnestness of the 
speaker, laid his hand on the brawny arm next to him, and 
opened his lips to speak. But Marcas shrank from the light 
touch. Underwood felt the firm flesh quiver beneath his 

fingers. “‘He knows that I have come to carry away his young 
mistress, and he is jealous,’’ he thought, smiling with pardon- 
able exultation. 

His eyes roved curiously over the broad park. The kind of 
table-land, from which the pine hills sloped away to the west 
and north, was covered with noble woodland trees, through 
whose trunks, in passing, he caught glimpses of orchards, 
vineyards, and fields. It was his first visit to Pine Needles, 
and he looked out eagerly for the house. A last turn of the 
smooth road brought it in view—a large, rambling country- 
house, embowered in greenery, with wide galleries, slanting 
roof, and square, red-brick chimneys. 

‘“‘Yander’s Miss Cecil, er-waitin’!’’ said Marcas, pointing 
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with his whip. Underwood barely had time to catch the 
flutter of light garments through the foliage before the horses 
were drawn up beneath the veranda where she stood. 

She came down the steps with outstretched hands. ‘“‘Wel- 
come to Pine Needles, Francis,’’ she said, with a sort of shy 
pride. ‘This is my cousin, Mrs. Garland,’’ she added, pre- 
senting the small, alert-looking personage who filled the 
agreeable office of companion to the young heiress. 

Cecil Berkeley offered a pleasing contrast to the man upon 
whom she was about to bestow the ownership of herself and 
the Berkeley estates. She was tall and slender, with hair and 
brows of an almost startling blackness, and dark eyes in which 
a smouldering fire seemed to dwell; her high-bred oval face 
was singularly delicate in its outlines. There was a pliant 
softness in her movements and a hint of strength in her firm 
white chin and perfect mouth. She flushed as her lover’s 
ardent eyes met hers in the fading light. 

“Welcome to Pine Needles!’’ she cried again, springing 
lightly up the steps. 

Underwood had not finished relating the common-place 
details of his southward journey when the soft fall of unshod 
feet sounded on the polished floor; a shadowy form glided 
across the dim-lit room in which they were seated, and bent 
over Miss Berkeley’s chair. He felt, rather than saw, that it 
was the woman whom he had seen an hour before standing on 
the edge of the dark pool in the hollow. 

“Thank you, S’lome,’’ said her mistress, in a tone of affec- 
tionate familiarity, taking the leaves, whose color was lost 
in the semi-darkness. The quadroon bent her shapely head, 
and passed from the room as silently as she had entered it. 

That night they sat late before a blazing pine-knot fire in 
the snug library. The hands of the slow-ticking old clock on 
the mantel pointed almost to midnight when the guest arose 
to bid his hostess good-night. As he opened the door a strain 
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of music fell upon his ears, accompanied with a burst of noisy 
laughter. 

Cecil smiled in reply to his questioning look. ‘‘Uncle 
Darius is fiddling on the kitchen gallery,’’ she said, ‘‘and the 
negroes are doubtless dancing there, late as itis. Come, let us 
take a peep at them.”’ 

She led the way down the wide hall, and out upon a small 
vine-hung porch in the rear of the dining-room. The night 
was clear and still. The grassy yard and the garden beyond 
were bathed in the tranquil light of a full moon. But an 
enormous fig-tree, whose branches brushed the low eaves, 
swathed the long kitchen gallery in dense shadow, save where, 
from an open door, a broad glare of red light streamed across 
it. Uncle Darius, lean and brown, sat just within the door- 
way, fiddling with all his might, his chair tilted against the 
wall, his gray head thrown back, his big bare foot keeping 
time on the floor. Aunt Peggy, the old black cook, dozed on 
a stool beside him. A confused mass of dark forms were 
dimly visible in the shadow, lying about the floor, lounging 
on the low steps, squatting against the wall. Here and there 
a dusky face, a bare foot, an out-thrust arm, gleamed strangely 
in the muddy light. Lindy, big-limbed and black, and Mush- 
‘melon Joe, small, wizened, and wiry, sank on their heels 
against the door-posts, breathless and exhausted after a pro- 
longed ‘‘break-down,”’ as the invisible spectators drew aside 
the leafy curtain and looked out. 

‘Tain’ gwine ter play nary ‘nother tune ternight,’’ declared 
Uncle Darius, bringing his chair-legs down with a thump. 
“De chickens is fair crowin fer day now.”’ But asa tall figure 
stepped noiselessly from the darkness into the shaft of light, 
he tucked his fiddle under his chin again with a whoop. 
‘“‘Now you gwine ter see dancin’!’’ he shouted, flourishing his 
bow. ‘‘Blue-gum Marc gwine ter teach the niggers how ter 
raek down de cotton row!”’ 
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Marc swayed his huge body from side to side rhythmically, 
then paused. ‘‘Ain’ you gwine ter rack down de cotton row 
‘long o’ me, S’lome?’’ he demanded, turning his face towards 
a group of women at the farther end of the gallery. 

‘‘No,’’ drawled a low, musical voice there. 

“Den you can ontie de fiddle-strings, Unc’ Darius,’’ said 
Marc, joining good-naturedly in the loud laugh at his own 
expense. 

Underwood bent forward, straining his eyes in the darkness. 
But Aunt Peggy had already shut the kitchen door, and a mo- 
ment later they all trooped away, singing, to the negro settle- 
ment in the pines, which had replaced the old-time quarters. 


II 


One morning about ten days later Miss Berkeley came out of 
the house alone and walked slowly across the lawn. Her step 
was listless; her eyes were downcast; her cheek had lost its 
brilliant color. She seated herself on a rustic bench under a 
low-branched oak, and opened the book which she held in her 
hand. But her gaze wandered absently from the printed page. 
It fell at length upon Marcas, who was moving to and fro 
among the flower-beds, whistling joyously. He carried a 
small garden hoe, and the splint basket on his arm was heaped 
with tufts of violets. His face brightened as his eyes caught 
those of his young mistress. He took off his hat and came over 
to where she was sitting. 

““Hit’s edzackly de weather ter transplan’, Miss Cecil,’’ he 
said; ‘‘de groun’ is dat meller an’ sof’—’’ 

‘“Marcas,”’ she interrupted, imperiously, leaning her head 
against the dark tree-trunk and looking fixedly at him, ‘“‘is it 
true that you carry poison in your teeth like a rattlesnake?”’ 

‘‘Lawd-a-mussy, Miss Cecil!’’ he cried, falling back a step 
or two in his amazement. ‘‘I dunno. Yes,’m. I ’ain’ never 
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projecked none wi’ dat foolishness. But my ole daddy useter 
say SO, an’ I reckin a Affican prince oughter know!”’ 

Her eyes dropped on her book, and he returned with a be- 
wildered air to his work. She watched him abstractedly as he 
placed the moist roots one by one deftly in the ground, and 
patted the loose earth about them with a large, open palm. 

“The dwarf-marigolds are nearly all gone,’’ she remarked, 
after a long silence. 

“Yes, ’m,’’ assented Marc, glancing at a triangular plot in 
the centre of the lawn, where a few small yellow flowers shone 
on their low stalks. 

““S’lome has been gathering them—’’ she went on, mus- 
ingly, and as if speaking to herself. 

“S’lome do hone a’ter yaller, dat’s a fac’!’’ he commented, 
with a pleased laugh. 

“‘—for Mr. Underwood,”’ she concluded, in a monotonous 
tone. 

The negro rose slowly to his feet. A sombre fire shot into 
his eyes. He stood for a moment silently looking down at her. 
Then he dropped again to his knees and drew the basket to 
him. 

She went away presently, leaving the book, which had 
slipped from her lap, lying face downward in the yellowing 

fass. 
; He watched her furtively until she entered the house. Then, 
without a glance at the over-turned basket and neglected tools, 
he passed across the grounds, leaped the low fence, and 
plunged into the silent reaches of the pines. 

That night when the mistress of Pine Needles came down 
from her own room, whither, under pretext of a headache, she 
had withdrawn after the mid-afternoon country dinner, she 
found the house wearing an unwonted air of festivity. 

“Ah, there you are at last, Cecil dear!’’ cried Mrs. Garland, 
bustling into the hall to meet her. ‘“‘Everything is waiting 
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for you. I’ve arranged what Uncle Darius calls a speckle-tickle 
for your Mr. Underwood,”’ she added, dropping her voice. 

She drew the girl into the long parlor, whose polished floor 
teflected the clustered lights in the old-fashioned crystal chan- 
deliers. Wax tapers burned softly in the tall silver candelabra 
on the mantel; roses were stuffed in the wide-mouthed vases; 
the furniture was pushed against the wall; a couple of quaint 
high-backed chairs were placed side by side in the broad curve 
of the bow-window. 

‘‘You and Francis are to sit here, like the king and queen in 
a play,’’ said Mrs. Garland, gayly. ‘“‘Don’t lift an eyebrow, 
Cecil, pray, if you recognize the contents of your own armoites 
and jewel-cases.”’ 

Cecil sank into the chair with a wan smile. She looked 
frail and almost ghost-like in her trailing white gown. 
Underwood, who seemed possessed by a sort of reckless 
gayety, seated himself beside her. He wore pinned upon the 
lapel of his coat a small yellow flower. 

There was a moment of almost painful silence. Then Mrs. 
Garland, leaning on the back of her cousin’s chair, touched a 
small silver bell. The heavy portiére which draped the en- 
trance to the library was pushed aside, and Uncle Darius, 
arrayed in an antiquated blue coat with brass buttons, light 
trousers, and ruffled shirt-front, entered pompously, fiddle in 
hand, and seated himself on the edge of a chair. Mushmelon 
Joe, Scip, "Riah, Sara-Wetumpka—a motley gang of field hands 
and house servants—swarmed in after him. They ranged them- 
selves, grinning and nudging each other, about him, and began 
to pat a subdued accompaniment to his music. At a scarcely 
perceptible signal from the fiddler, Lindy bounced into the 
room. A scarlet sash was wound turbanwise about her kinky 
head, and an Oriental shawl draped her blue cotton skirt. The 
black arms and neck were encircled with strings of many- 
colored beads. She looked preternaturally solemn as she 
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dropped her arms and began the heavy ‘‘hoe-down’”’ for which 
she was famous in the settlement; but a broad grin presently 
stole over her face; her glistening eyeballs rolled from side to 
side; the perspiration streamed from her forehead. 

“Wire down de crack, nigger, wire down de crack!’’ ex- 
horted Uncle Darius. ‘‘Pick up dem battlin’ sticks you calls 
yo’ feet, gal, an’ tromp in de flo’!’’ 

“She sho is made de flat 0’ her foot talk ter de fiddle,”’ 
remarked Mushmelon Joe, as she executed a last breathless 
whirl, and retired giggling into the admiring circle of clappers. 

The clear tinkle of the little bell echoed on the air. Blue- 
gum Marc appeared suddenly in a doorway that gave upon a 
side gallery, and, folding his arms on his breast, leaned his 
great bulk against the frame. At the same moment S’lome 
stepped from behind the portiére. 

An involuntary exclamation burst from Underwood. Cecil 
closed her eyes, dazzled by the wild and barbaric beauty of the 
tawny creature before her. 

She wore a short, close-clinging skirt and sleeveless bodice 
of pale, shimmering yellow satin; a scarf of silver gauze girdled 
her slender waist, and was knotted below her swelling hips. 
Her slim brown ankles and shapely feet were bare. Bands and 
coils of gold wreathed her naked arms; a jewelled chain 
clasped her throat; a glittering butterfly, with quivering out- 
spread wings, was set in the crinkly mass of black hair above 
her forehead. Her eyelids were downcast, their long fringes 
sweeping her bronze-like cheeks. A curious light, defiant and 
disdainful, played over her face as she stood motionless, with 
her arms hanging loosely at her sides, while Uncle Darius 
played the first bars of the bamboula which had been brought 
by Marcas’s father from the heart of Africa. 

The music was low and monotonous—a few constantly re- 
curring notes, which at first vexed the ear, and then set the 
blood on fire. 
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The girl hardly appeared to move; there was a languid sway- 
ing of the hips from side to side, and an almost imperceptible 
yet rhythmic stir of the feet. But as the music gradually 
quickened its time, a thrill seemed to pass along her sinuous 
limbs, and a subtle passion pervaded her movements; her arms 
were tossed voluptuously above her head; her breast heaved; 
a seductive fire burned in her half-closed amber eyes; the sound 
of her light feet on the floor resembled the whir of wings. 

The negroes, huddled mute and breathless against the wall, 
gazed at her with wide, fascinated eyes. Suddenly, as if moved 
by some mysterious and irresistible impulse, they rushed for- 
ward and closed in a circle around the flashing figure, whirling 
about her with strange evolutions and savage cries. 

. . . A powerful, penetrating odor thickened the air. . . 

Underwood had started from his seat; he stood as if trans- 
fixed, breathing heavily, his arms unconsciously extended, his 
eyes aflame, and the veins in his forehead swollen almost to 
bursting. Marcas, curiously impassive in the doorway, kept 
his gaze fixed steadily, not upon the dancer, but upon his 
young mistress, who leaned back in her chair, faint and dizzy, 
the rose-tint on her cheek fading to a death-like pallor. 

The movement of the bamboula became by degrees less rapid; 
the panting circle opened and fell back. S’lome paused, and 
stretched her arms slowly upward with the supple grace of a 
young panther. She looked full at Underwood, and her lips 
parted in an exultant smile. 

The blood surged into Miss Berkeley’s white cheeks; she 
lifted her head haughtily; her nostrils quivered; her eyes met 
those of Marcas for an instant, then rested, flashing, upon 
S’lome, decked for triumph, as it were, in her own hereditary 
jewels. 

With a roar like that of a wild beast, Marcas leaped across 
the room. His hand fell with a vise-like grasp upon the 
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gleaming shoulder of the quadroon; he stooped with a second 
ferocious cry, and buried his teeth deep in the smooth flesh of 
the rounded arm. A single agonizing shriek pierced the sud- 
den stillness; before it had ended he had caught the slight form 
in one hand, and bearing her high above his head he bounded 
through the open door and disappeared in the darkness. 
Underwood, heedless of the terrified confusion and wild 
clamor which reigned around, was springing after him, when 
he felt a hand upon his arm. ‘‘For Heaven’s sake come and 
help me, Francis,’’ said Mrs. Garland; ‘‘Cecil has fainted!’’ 


Lit 


The next afternoon Miss Berkeley passed through a small 
gate into the pine woods which stretched away to the south, 
forming a part of her own domain. She walked slowly along 
the well-worn path, halting now and again with an air of 
indecision. Once she stooped mechanically and plucked a 
yellow daisy which grew in a drift of warm brown pine- 
needles, but cast it from her with a gesture of loathing. Her 
black garments gave her an appearance of uncommon height. 
Her face was livid, her lips compressed, her dark eyes dull and 
suffering. She turned at length into the narrow lane which led 
to the negro settlement. As she drew near the outermost cabin 
she saw Underwood standing in the shadow of a scrubby pine 
that overhung the picket-fence. Aunt Peggy, the mistress of 
the cabin, was leaning over the low gate; her arms were up- 
lifted, as if in entreaty or adjuration. 

He started at sight of the approaching figure, and walked 
rapidly forward. He had a white flower in his hand. His face 
was turned away, and for a moment it seemed as if he were 
about to pass his betrothed without a greeting. But as she 
stepped aside he paused, and said, abruptly: 
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“Tam going away, Cecil. I—I think it is best.’’ His eyes 
were fixed upon the althea blossom which he was twirling 
awkwardly in his fingers. 

“You are quite right,’’ she returned, coldly; “‘it is best.”’ 

She left him without another word. He lingered a moment, 
gazing irresolutely after her, then struck into the beaten road 
that led to the railway station. 

Aunt Peggy had come out of the gate. “‘Miss Cecil, ° 
honey,’ she said, hoarsely, “‘dis ain’ no place fer de likes o’ 
you! Go back ter de house, chile—go back!’’ she entreated. 
‘‘Mist’ Onderwood yander he’s been here, off an’ on, ‘mos’ all 
day. But I ain’ dassen ter lef him go inter de cabin. I ax him 
fer Gawd’s sake ef he ain’ mek enough trebble a’ready ‘d’out 
showin’ hisself wher’ Blue-gum Marc kin see him. He say he 
wan’ ter see S’*lome! My Gawd! I gin hima althy flower fum 
offin de corpse, an’ saunt him erway. Doan go in de cabin, 
Miss Cecil!’ she panted, following her mistress into the little 
dooryard, and laying hold of the folds of her gown. “‘Blue- 
gum Marc is in de cabin. He ain’ never lef’ de gal sence he 
pizen her. Nobody dassen ter go er-nigh him ‘cep’n me, an’ 
he ain’ lef me tech her, not even ter put on de grave-close. He 
say he gwine ter kill the pusson dat steps inside dat cabin do’. 
De mo’ners is ‘bleedge’ ter mo’n in Lindy’s cabin yander. Fer 
Gawd's sake, Miss Cecil—fer Gawd’s—’”’ 

Cecil put the old woman gently aside and pushed open the 
cabin door. The little room had been hastily put in order. 
The large four-posted bed was spread with white; the bare 
floor was swept clean; the pine table, piled with blue-rimmed 
dishes, was placed in the chimney-corner. Uncle Darius’s 
fiddle hung in its accustomed place on the wall, with his Sun- 
day coat on a nail beneath it. The level rays of a setting sun 
came in at the single window; a light breeze moved the white 
curtains to and fro. 
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The dead girl was lying in the centre of the room on a rude 
bier, her head resting on a pillow. She was still clad in the 
fantastic costume in which she had danced the night before; 
the gold bands and jewelled ornaments sparkled in the red 
light which streamed over her. Her eyes were closed; their 
silken lashes made a black line against the dusky pallor of her 
cheeks. Her lips were slightly parted, and an inscrutable 
smile seemed to hover about their corners. One arm was laid 
across her breast, a fold of silver gauze was drawn over the 
purpling wound just below the shoulder; the other arm hung 
to the floor, the closed hand grasping the filigree chain which 
she had torn, in the death agony, from her neck. A few white 
altheas were scattered on her bosom, and some sprigs of lav- 
ender and rue were lying on the rough boards about her bare 
feet and ankles. A short, large-handled, keen-bladed knife 
was laid across the pillow above her head. She looked like a 
savage queen asleep on her primitive couch. 

Matcas sat by the head of the bier. His body was erect and 
rigid; his powerful hands rested on his knees; his feet were 
drawn close together; his head was turned towards the dead 
girl, showing his curiously fine profile. It was the attitude 
and pose of the Pharaoh of the Egyptian monuments. 

He did not move as Cecil entered the room. She stood for a 
second as motionless as the dead and the watcher of the dead, 
with her hands clasped before her, the fingers interlocked. 
Then she stumbled across the floor, and halted at the foot of 
the bier. 

The buzzing of some bees about the pots of flowering moss 
on the window-sill filled the silence with a low, droning 
sound. The wail of the mourners in Lindy’s cabin came in fit- 
fully, softened by the distance. 

‘Miss Cecil,’’ he said, presently, without turning his head 
ot lifting his heavy eyelids, ‘‘I jes’ waited fer de tu’n 0’ yo’ 
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eye, ’caze I didn’ know which you was gwine ter p'int out 
fust—S’lome or him. De knife is fer him, soon ez de gal is 
onder groun’.”’ 

Cecil shuddered and put out her hands. 

‘Doan fret, Miss Cecil,’’ he went on, in the same sombre 
tone. ‘‘No stranger ain’ gwine ter turn de rosy cheek o’ 
Colonel Berkeley’s chile white ez cotton—amn’ live! Not whilse 
de blood o’ de ole Affican prince is hot in de vein o’ his son!”’ 
His voice shook with sudden rage as he concluded; his breast 
rose and fell spasmodically. When he spoke again, it was 
almost in a whisper, strangely soft and musical: “‘S’lome! 
S’lome! I doan ’member de time, Miss Cecil, when I ‘ain’ been 
lovin’ S’lome! Fum de day when she wa’n’t ez high ez de 
pretty-by-nights in Aun’ Peggy’s do’-yard I is had my heart 
sot on her. . . . She was swif’ ez a fiel’-lark, Miss Cecil, an’ 
her eyes is ez sof’ ez de eyes of a dove when she look at me an’ 
say she ain’ gwine ter love nobody ‘cep’n’ me ez long ez she 
is ‘bove de groun’. . . . She is de onlies’ one in de settle- 
ment dat ain’ ’feard o’ de pizen in de gum o’ Blue-gum Marc 
. . . dat’s de fam’ly blood in her . . . de Berkeley blood—”’ 

Cecil Berkeley threw up her arms convulsively and sank to 
her knees; her forehead pressed the feet of the dead girl, and 
she shivered as if the chill of death had passed from them into 
her own benumbed veins. 
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eM ORIAH was a widow of a month, and when she 
announced her intention of marrying again, the plantation 
held its breath. Then it roared with laughter. 

Not because of the short period of her mourning was the 
news so incredible. But by a most exceptional mourning 
_ Moriah had put herself upon record as the most inconsolable 
of widows. : 

So prompt a readjustment of life under similar conditions 
was by no means unprecedented in colored circles. 

The rules governing the wearing of the mourning garb are 
by no means stringent in plantation communities, and the 
widow who for reasons of economy or convenience sees fit to 
wear out her colored garments during her working hours is 
not held to account for so doing if she appear at all public func- 
tions clad in such weeds as she may find available. It is not 
even needful, indeed, that her supreme effort should attain 
any definite standard. Anybody can collect a few black 
things, and there is often an added pathos in the very incon- 
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gruity of some of the mourning toilettes that pass up the aisles 
of the colored churches. 

Was not the soul of artlessness expressed in the first mourn- 
ing of a certain young widow, for instance, who sewed upon 
her blue gown all the black trimming she could collect, de- 
claring that she ‘‘would ’a’ dyed de frock th’oo an’ th’oo 
‘cep’n’ it would ’a’ swunked it up too much’’? And perhaps 
her sympathetic companions wete quite as naive as she, for, 
as they aided her in these first hasty stitches, they poured upon 
her wounded spirit the healing oil of full and sympathetic 
approval, as the following remarks will testify. 

“Dat frock mo’ns all right, now de black bows is on it.”’ 

“You kin put any colored frock in mo’nin’ ’cep’n’ a red 
one. Sew black on red, an’ it laughs in yo’ face.”’ 

“I’m a-sewin’ de black fringe on de josey, Sis Jones, ‘case 
fringe hit mo’ns a heap mo’nfuler ’n ribbon do.”’ 

Needless to say, a license so full and free as this found fine 
expression in a field of flowering weeds quite rare and beautiful 
to see. 

Moriah had proven herself in many ways an exceptional 
person even before the occasion of her bereavement, and in 
this, contrary to all precedent, she had rashly cast her every 
garment into the dye-pot, sparing not even so much as her un- 
derwear. 

Moriah was herself as black as a total eclipse, tall, angular, 
and imposing, and as she strode down the road, clad in the 
sombre vestments of sorrow, she was so noble an expression 
of her own idea that as a simple embodiment of dignified sur- 
tender to grief she commanded respect. 

The plantation folk were profoundly impressed, for it had 
soon become known that her black garb was not merely a 
thing of the surface. 

‘Moriah sho’ does mo’n for Numa. She mo’ns f’om de skin 
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out.’’ Such was popular comment, although it is said that 
One practical sister, to whom this ‘‘inward mo’nin’ ’’ had 
little meaning, ventured so far as to protest against it. 

“Sis Moriah,”’ she said, timidly, as she sat waiting while 
Moriah dressed for church—‘‘Sis Moriah, look ter me like 
you'd be “feered dem black shimmies ’d draw out some sort 0’ 
tetter on yo’ skin,’’ to which bit of friendly warning Moriah 
had responded, with a groan, and in a voice that was almost 
sepulchral in its awful solemnity, ‘‘When I mo'n I mo'n!”’ 

Perhaps an idea of the unusual presence of this great black 
woman may be conveyed by the fact that when she said, as 
she was wont to do in speaking of her own name, “‘I’m named 
Moriah—after a Bible mountain,’’ there seemed a sort of fit- 
ness in the name and in the juxtaposition neither the sacred 
eminence or the woman suffered a loss of dignity. 

And this woman it was who, after eight years of respectable 
wifehood and but four weeks of mourning her lost mate, 
calmly announced that she was to be married again. 

The man of her choice—I use the expression advisedly— 
was a neighbor whom she had always known, a widower 
whose bereavement was of three months’ longer standing than 
_ her own. 

The courtship must have been brief and to the point, for it 
was positively known that he and his fiancée had met but three 
times in the interval when the banns were published. 

He had been engaged to whitewash the kitchen in which 
she had pursued her vocation as cook for the writer's family. 

The whitewashing was done in a single morning, but a 
second coating was found necessary, and it is said by one of her 
fellow-servants, who professes to have overheard the remark, 
that while Pete was putting the finishing-touches to the bit of 
chimney back of her stove, Moriah, who stooped at the oven 
door beside him, basting a roast turkey, lifted up her stately 
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head and said, archly, breaking her mourning record for the 
first time by a gleaming display of ivory and coral as she 
spoke, 

‘Who'd ’a’ thought you'd come into my kitchen to do yo’ 
secon’ co’ tin’, Pete?’’ 

At which, so says our informant, the white-wash brush fell 
from the delighted artisan’s hands, and in a shorter time than 
is consumed in the telling, a surprised and smiling man was 
sitting at her polished kitchen table chatting cosily with his 
mourning hostess, while she served him with giblets and 
gravy and rice and potatoes ‘an’ coffee b’iled expressly.” 

It was discovered that the kitchen walls needed a third coat- 
ing. This took an entire day, ‘‘because,’’ so said Pete, ‘‘de 
third coat, hit take mo’ time to soak in.”’ 

And then came the announcement. Moriah herself, appar- 
ently in nowise embarrassed by its burden, bore the news to 
us on the following morning. There was no visible change of 
front in her bearing as she presented herself—no abatement of 
her mourning. 

‘““Mis’ Gladys,’’ she said, simply, “‘I come ter give you 
notice dat I gwine take fo’ days off, startin’ nex’ Sunday.”’ 

“I hope you are not in any new trouble, Moriah?’’ I said, 
sympathetically. 

“Well, I don’ know ef lis or not. Mean’ Pete Pointdexter, 
we done talked it over, an’ we come ter de conclusion ter 
marry.”’ 

I turned and looked at the woman—at her black garments, 
her still serious expression. Surely my hearing was playing 
me false. But catching my unspoken protest, she had already 
begun to explain. 

“Dey ain’t no onrespec’ ter de dead, Mis’ Gladys, in mar- 
ryin’,’ she began. ‘‘De onrespec’ is in de carryin’s on folks does 
when dey marry. Pete an’ me, we ‘low ter have eve’ything 
quiet an’ solemncholy—an’ pay all due respects—right an’ 
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left. Ofco’se Pete’s chillen stands up fur dey mammy, an’ dey 
don’t take no stock in him ma’yin’ ag’in. But Ca’line she 
been dead Jong enough—mos’ six mont’s—countin’ fo’ weeks ter 
de mont’. An’ as fur me, I done ’ranged ter have eve’ ything 
did ter show respec’s ter Numa.’’ (Numa was her deceased 
husband.) ‘‘De organ-player he gwine march us in chu’ch by 
de same match he played for Numa’s fun’al, an’ look like dat 
in itse’f is enough ter show de world dat I ain’t forgot Numa. 
An’, tell de trufe, Mis’ Gladys, ef Numa was ter rise up fom 
his grave, I’d sen’ Pete a-flyin’ so fast you could sen’ eggs to 
market on his coat tail. 

“You see, de trouble is I done had my eye on Pete’s chillen 
ever sence dey mammy died, an’ ef dey ever was a set 0’ onery, 
low-down, sassy, no-’count little niggers dat need takin’ in 
hand by a able-bodied step-mammy, dey a-waitin’ fur me 
right yonder in Pete’s cabin. My hand has des nachelly itched 
to take aholt o’ dat crowd many a day—an’ ever sence I buried 
Numa of co’se I see de way was open. An’ des as soon as I 
felt like I could bring myse’f to it, I—well—Dey warn’t no 
use losin’ time, an’ so I tol’ you, missy, dat de kitchen need’ white- 
washin’ .”” 

‘“‘And so you sent for him—and proposed to him, did you?”’ 

‘P’opose to who, Mis’ Gladys? Id see Pete in de sinkin’ 
swamp fo’ I'd p’opose to him!’’ 

‘Then how did you manage it, pray?”’ 

““G’ way, Mis’ Gladys! Any wide-awake widder ’oman dat 
kin get a widder man whar he can’t he’p but see her move 
round at her work for two days hand-runnin’, an’ can’t mes- 
merize him so’s he’ll ax her to marry him—Um—hm! I'd 
ondertake ter do dat, even ef I warn’t no cook; but wid season- 
in’s an’ flavors to he’ p me—Law, chile! dey warn’t no yearthly 
’scape fur dem chillen!”’ 

“‘T would ’a’ waited,’’ she added, presently—‘‘I would ’a’ 
waited a reas’nable time, ’cep’n dat Pete started gwine ter 
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chu’ch, an’ you know yo’se’f, missy, when a well-favored 
widder man go ter seek consolation fom de pulpit, he’s might’ 
ap’ ter find it in de congergation.”’ 

As I sat listening to her quiet exposition of her scheme, it 
seemed monstrous. 

‘“‘And so, Moriah,’’ I spoke now with a ring of real severity 
in my voice—‘‘and so you are going to marry a man that you 
confess you don’t care for, just for the sake of getting control 
of his children? I wouldn’t have believed it of you.”’ 

‘““Well—partly, missy.’’ She smiled a little now for the 
first time. ‘‘Partly on dat account, an’ partly on his’n. Pete’s 
wife Ca’line, she was a good ‘oman, but she was mighty puny 
an’ peevish; an’ besides dat, she was one 0’ deze heah naggers, 
an’ Pete is allus had a purty hard pull, an’ I lay out ter give 
him a better chance. Eve’y bit 0’ whitewashin’ he'd git ter 
do ‘roun’ town, Ca’line she’d swaller it in medicine. But 
she was a good oman, Ca’line was. Heap o’ deze heah nag- 
gets is good ’omans! Co’se I don’t say I loves Pete, but I looks 
ter come roun’ ter ‘im in time. Ef I didn’t, I wouldn’t have 
him.”’ 

“And how about his loving you?’’ 

“Oh, Mis’ Gladys, you is so searching!’ She chuckled. 
““Co’se he say he loves me already better’n he love Ca’line, but 
of co’se a widder man he feels obleeged ter talk dat-a-way. 
An’ ef he didn’t have the manners ter say it, I wouldn’t have 
him, to save his life; but ef he meant it, I'd despise him. After 
Ca’line lovin’ de groun’ he tread fur nine long yeahs, he ain’t 
got no right ter love mo ‘oman better’n he love her des ’caze 
he’s a-projec’in’ ter git married to ’er. But of co’se, Mis’ 
Gladys, I ca’culates ter outstrip Ca’line in co’se 0’ time. Ef 
I couldn’t do dat—an’ she in ‘er grave—an’ me a cook—I 
wouldn’t count myse’f much. An’ den, time I outstrips her 
an’ git him over, heart an’ soul, I’ll know it by de signs.”’ 
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“Why will you know it more than you know it now? He 
can but swear it to you.” 

“Oh no, missy. When de rock bottom of a man’s heart 
warms to a ’oman, he eases off fom swearin’ "bout it. Deze 
heah men wha’ swear so much, dey swear des as much ter con- 
vince deyselves as dey does ter ketch a ’oman’s ear. No, 
missy. Time I got him heart an’ soul, I looks fur him to com- 
mence to th’ow up Ca’line’s ways ter me. Heap of ’em does 
dat des ter ease dey own consciences an’ pacify a dead ’oman’s 
ghost. Dat’s de way a man nachelly do. But he won’t faze 
me, so long as I holds de fort! An’ fur de chillen, co’se quick 
as I gits ’em broke in I'll see dat dey won’t miss Ca’line none. 
Dat little teether, I done tol’ Pete ter fetch her over ter me 
right away. Time I doctors her wid proper teas, an’ washes 
her in good warm pot-liquor, I'll make a fus’-class baby out’n 
ber.” 

Moriah had always been a good woman, and as she stood 
before me, laying bare the scheme that, no matter what the 
conditions, had in it the smallest selfish consideration, I felt 
my heart warm to her again, and I could not but feel that the 
little whitewasher—a kindly, hard-pressed family man of 
slight account—would do well to ey his brood upon her am- 
ple bosom. 

Of course she was marrying him, faa her acquisition of fam- 
ily would inevitably become pensioners upon our bounty; but 
this is not a great matter in a land where the so-called ‘‘cul- 
tivation’’ of the soil is mainly a question of pruning and selec- 
tion, and clothes grow upon the commonest bush. 

As she turned to go, I even offered her my best wishes, and 
when I laughingly asked her if I might help her with her 
wedding dress, she turned and looked at me. 

“Bless yo’ heart, Mis’ Gladys,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘I ain't 
gwine out 0 mo'nin’! I gwine marry Pete in des what I got on 
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my back. I'll marry him, an’ I’ll take dem little no-’counts o’ 
his’n, an’ I'll make folks out’n ’em ’fo’ I gits th’ough wid ’em, 
ef Gord spares me; but he nee’n’t ter lay out ter come in ’twix’ 
me an’ my full year o’ mo’nin’ fur Numa. When I walks inter 
dat chu’ch, ’cep’n’ fur de owange wreaf, which of co’se in a 
Christian ma’iage I’m boun’ ter wear, folks "ll be a heap mo’ 
"minded o’ Numa ’n dey will o’ de bridegroom. An’ dem 
chillen o’ his’n, which ain’t nuver is had no proper mo’nin’ 
fur dey mammy—no mo’ ’n what color Gord give ’em in dey 
skins—I gwine put ‘em in special secon’ mo’nin’, ’cordin’ to 
de time dey ought ter been wearin’ it; an’ when we walks up 
de island 0’ de chu’ch, dey got ter foller, two by two, keepin’ 
time ter de fun’al march. You come ter de weddin’, Mis’ 
Gladys, an’ I lay you'll ‘low dat I done fixed it so dat, while 
I’m a-lookin’ out fur de livin’, de dead ain’t gwine feel 
slighted, right nur left.” 

She was starting away again, and once more, while I wished 
her joy, I bade her to be careful to make no mistake. A note 
of sympathy in my voice must have touched the woman, for 
she turned, and coming quite up to me, laid her hand upon my 
lap. 

““Missy,”’ she said, “‘I don’t believe I gwine make no mis- 
take. You know I allus did love chillen, an’ I ain’t nuver is 
had none o’ my own, an’ dis heah seemed like my chance. An’ 
I been surveyin’ de lan’scape o'er tryin’ ter think about eve’y- 
thing I can do ser start right. I’m a-startin’ wid dem chillen, 
puttin’ ‘em in mo’nin’ fur Ca’line. Den, fur Pete, I gwine 
ring de changes on Ca’line’s goodness tell he ax me, for Gord 
Sake, ter stop, SO, in yeats ter come, he won’t have nothin’ ter 
th’ow up ter me. An’ you know de reason I done tooken fo’ 
days off, missy? I gwine on a weddin’-trip down ter Pine 
Bluff, an’ I wants time ter pick out a few little weddin’- 
ptesents to fetch home ter Pete.”’ 

““Pete!’’ I cried. ‘‘Pete is going with you, of course?” 
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“‘Pete gwine wid me? Who sesso? No, Ma’am! Why, 
missy, how would it look fur me ter go a-skylarkin’ roun’ de 
country wid Pete—an’ me in mo'nin’? 

““No, indeedy! I gwine leave Pete home ter take keer dem 
chillen, an’ I done set him a good job 0’ whitewashin’ to do 
while I’m gone, too. De principles’ weddin’-present I gwine 
fetch Pete is a fiddle. Po’ Pete been wantin’ a good fiddle all 
his life, an’ he ’ain’t nuver is had one. But, of co’se, I don’t 
"low ter let him play on it tell de full year of mo’nin’ is out.”’ 
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Ts D GE looked from the pilot-house at the sweating 
deckhand who stood on the stubby bow of the Marie Louise 
heaving vainly on the pole thrust into the barrier of crushed 
water hyacinths across the channel. 

Crump, the engineer, shot a sullen look at the master ere he 
turned back to the crude oil motor whose mad pounding rat- 
tled the old bayou stern-wheeler from keel to hogchains. 

‘“She’s full ahead now!" grunted Crump. And then, with 
a covert glance at the single passenger sitting on the foredeck 
cattle pens, the engineman repeated his warning, ‘‘Ych'll lose 
the cows, Tedge, if you keep on fightin’ the flowers. They’re 
bad fr feed and water—they can’t stand another day o’ sun!’’ 

Tedge knew it. But he continued to shake his hairy fist at 
the deckhand and roar his anathemas upon the flower-choked 
bayou. He knew his crew was grinning evilly, for they re- 
membered Bill Tedge’s year-long feud with the lilies. Crump 
had bluntly told the skipper he was a fool for trying to push 
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up this little-frequented bayou from Cote Blanche Bay to the 
higher land of the west Louisiana coast, where he had planned 
to unload his cattle. 

Tedge had bought the cargo himself near Beaumont from a 
beggared ranchman whose stock had to go on the market, be- 
cause, for seven months, there had been no rain in eastern 
Texas, and the short-grass range was gone. 

Tedge knew where there was feed for the starving animals, 
and the Marie Louise was coming back light. By the Inter- 
coastal Canal and the shallow string of bays along the Texas- 
Louisiana line, the bayou boat could crawl safely back to the 
" grassy swamp lands that fringe the sugar plantations of Bayou 
Teche. Tedge had bought his living cargo so ridiculously 
cheap that if half of them stood the journey he would profit. 
And they would cost him nothing for winter ranging up in 
the swamp lands. In the spring he would round up what 
steers had lived and sell them, grass-fat, in New Orleans. 
He’d land them there with his flap-paddle bayou boat, too, for 
the Marie Louise ranged up and down the Intercoastal Canal 
and the uncharted swamp lakes and bays adjoining, trading 
and thieving and serving the skipper’s obscure ends. 

Only now, when he turned up Cote Blanche Bay, some hun- 
dred miles west of the Mississippi passes, to make the last 
twenty miles of swamp channel to his landing, he faced his 
old problem. Summer-long the water-hyacinths were a pest 
to navigation on the coastal bayous, but this June they were 
wotse than Tedge had ever seen. He knew the reason; the 
mighty Mississippi was at high flood, and as always then, a 
third of its yellow waters were sweeping down the Atchaf- 
alaya River ona ‘‘short cut’’ to the Mexican Gulf. And some- 
where above, on its west bank, the Atchafalaya levees had 
broken and the flood waters were all through the coastal 
swamp channels. 

Tedge grimly knew what it meant. He'd have to go farther 
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inland to find his free range, but now, worst of all, the floating 
gardens of the coast swamps were coming out of the number- 
less channels on the crevasse water. 

He expected to fight them as he had done for twenty years 
with his dirty bayou boat. He’d fight and curse and struggle 
through the isles flotantes, and denounce the Federal Govern- 
ment because it did not destroy the lilies in the obscure bayous 
where he traded, as it did on Bayou Teche and Terrebonne, 
with its pump-boats which sprayed the hyacinths with a 
mixture of oil and soda until the tops shriveled and the trail- 
ing roots then dragged the flowers to the bottom. 

““Yeh’ll not see open water till the river cleans the swamps 
of lilies,’’ growled Crump. “‘I never seen the beat of ’em! 
The high water’s liftin’ °em from ponds where they never been 
touched by a boat’s wheel and they’re out in the channels 
now. If yeh make the plantations yeh’ll have to keep east’ard 
and then up the Atchafalaya and buck the main flood water, 
Tedge!”’ 

Tedge knew that, too. But he suddenly broke into curses 
upon his engineer, his boat, the sea and sky and man. But 
mostly the lilies. He could see a mile up the bayou between 
cypress-grown banks, and not a foot of water showed. A 
solid field of green, waxy leaves and upright purple spikes, 
jammed tight and moving. That was what made the master 
tage. They were moving—a flower glacier slipping imper- 
ceptibly to the gulf bays. They were moving slowly but in- 
exorably, and his dirty cattle boat, frantically driving into 
the blockade, was moving backward—stern first! 

He hated them with the implacable fury of a man whose 
fists had lorded his world. A water-hyacinth—what was it? 
He could stamp one to a smear on his deck, but a river of them 
no man could fight. He swore the lilies had ruined his 
whisky-running years ago to the Atchafalaya lumber camps; 
they blocked Grand River when he went to log-towing; they 
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had cost him thousands of dollars for repairs and lost time in 
his swamp ventures. 

Bareheaded under the semi-tropic sun, he glowered at the 
lily-drift. Then he snarled at Crump to reverse the motor. 
Tedge would retreat again! 

“Tll drive the boat clean around Southwest Pass to get shut 
of ’em! No feed, huh, for these cows? They'll feed sharks, 
they will! Huh, Mr. Cowman, the blisterin’ lilies cost me 
five hundred dollars already!’’ 

The lone passenger smoked idly and watched the gaunt 
cattle staggering, penned in the flat, dead heat of the foredeck. 
Tedge cursed him, too, under his breath. Milt Rogers had 
asked to make the coast run from Beaumont on Tedge’s boat. 
Tedge remembered what Rogers said—he was going to see a 
gitl who lived up Bayou Boeuf above Tedge’s destination. 
Tedge remembered that girl—a Cajan girl whom he once heard 
singing in the floating gardens while Tedge was battling and 
cursing to pass the blockade. 

He hated her for loving the lilies, and the man for loving 
her. He burst out again with his volcanic fury at the green 
and purple horde. 

“They're a fine sight to see,’ mused the other, ‘‘after a 
man’s eyes been burned out ridin’ the dry range; no rain in 
nine months up there—nothin’ green or pretty in—’’ 

“Pretty!’’ Tedge seemed to menace with his little shifty 
eyes. ‘‘I wish all them lilies had one neck and I could twist 
it! Jest one head, and me stompin’ it! Yeh!—and all the 
damned flowers in the world with it! Yeh! And me watchin’ 
“em die!”’ 

The man from the dry lands smoked idly under the awning. 
His serenity evoked all the savagery of Tedge’s feud with the 
lilies. Pretty! A man who dealt with cows seeing beauty in 
anything! Well, the girl did it—that swamp angel this 
Rogers was going to visit. That Aurelie Frenet who sang in 
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the flower-starred river—that was it! Tedge glowered on the 
Texan—he hated him, too, because this loveliness gave him 
peace, while the master of the Marie Louise must fume about 
his wheelhouse, a perspiring madman. 

It took an hour for the Marie even to retreat and find steer- 
ageway easterly off across a shallow lake, mirroring the marsh 
shores in the sunset. Across the bayou boat wheezed and 
thumped drearily, drowning the bellowing of the dying steers. 
Once the deckhand stirred and pointed. 

“Lilies, Cap’ n—pourin’ from all the swamps, and dead 
ahead there, now!’’ 

Scowling, Tedge held to the starboard. Yes, there they 
were—a phalanx of flowers in the dusk. He broke into wild 
curses at them, his boat, the staggering cattle. 

“T’ll drive to the open gulf to get rid of ‘em! Outside, to 
sea! Yeh! Stranger, yeh’ll see salt water, and lilies drownin’ 
init! I’ll show yeh ’em dead and dried on the sands like dead 
men’s dried bones! Yeh’ll see yer pretty flowers a-dyin’!”’ 

The lone cowman ignored the sneer. ““You better get the 
animals to feed and water. Another mornin’ of heat and 
crowdin’—”’ 

“Let "em rot! Yer pretty flowers done it—pretty flowers— 
spit o’ Hell! I knowed ’em—I fought ’em—I’ll fight ‘em to 
the death of ’em!’’ 

His little red-rimmed eyes hardly veiled his contempt ites 
Milt Rogers. A cowman, sailing this dusky, purple bay to see 
a girl! A girl who sang in the lily drift—asailing on this 
dirty, reeking bumboat, with cattle dying jammed in the pens! 
Suddenly Tedge realized a vast malevolent pleasure—he 
couldn’t hope to gain from his perishing cargo; and he began 
to gloat at the agony spread below his wheelhouse window, 
and the cattleman’s futile pity for them. 

“They'll rot on Point Au Fer! We'll heave the stink of 
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them, dead and alive, to the sharks of Au Fer Pass! Drownin’ 
cows in dyin’ lilies—’’ 

And the small craft of his brain suddenly awakened coolly 
above his heat—Why, yes? Why hadn’t he thought of it? 
He swung the stubby nose of the Marie more easterly in the 
hot, windless dusk. After a while the black deckhand looked 
questioningly up at the master. 

“We're takin’ round,’’ Tedge grunted, ‘‘outside Au Fer!’’ 

The black stretched on the cattle pen frame. Tedge was a 
mastet-hand among the reefs and shoals, even if the flap- 
paddle Marie had no business outside. But the sea was noth- 
ing but a star-set, velvet ribbon on which she crawled like a 
dirty insect. And no man questioned Tedge’s will. 

Only, an hour later, the engineman came up and forward 
to stare into the faster-flowing water. Even now he pointed 
to a hyacinth clump. 

“Yeh!” the master growled. ‘“‘I’ll show yeh, Rogers! 
Worlds 0’ flowers! Out o’ the swamps and the tide’ll send 
"em back again on the reefs. I'll show yeh ’em—dead, dried 
white like men’s bones.’’ Then he began to whisper huskily 
to his engineer: ‘“‘It’s time fer it. Five hundred fer yeh, 
Crump—a hundred fer the nigger, or I knock his head in. She 
brushes the bar, and yer oil tank goes—yeh understand?”’ 
He watched a red star in the south. 

Crump looked about. No sail or light or coast guard about 
Au Fer—at low tide not even a skiff could find the passages. 
He nodded cunningly: 

‘‘She’s old and fire-fitten. Tedge, I knowed yer mind—I was 
always waitin’ fer the word. It’s a place fer it—and yeh say 
yeh carry seven hundred on them cows? Boat an’ cargo— 
three thousand seven hundred—’’ 

‘They’ ll be that singed and washed in the sands off Au Fer 
that nobody’ll know what they died of!’’ retorted Tedge 
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thickly. ‘Yeh, go down, Crump, and lay yer waste and oil 
right. I trust yeh, Crump—the nigger’ll get his, too. She'll 
ride high and burn flat, hoggin’ in the sand—”’ 

‘“‘She’s soaked with oil plumb for’ard to the pens now,’ 
grunted Crump. ‘‘She’s fitten to go like a match all along 
when she bumps—’’ 

He vanished, and the master cunningly watched the ember 
star southeasterly. 

He was holding above it now, to port and landward. The 
white, hard sands must be shoaling fast under the cattle- 
freighted Marie. It little mattered about the course now; she 
would grind her nose in the quiet reef shortly. 

Tedge merely stared, expectantly awaiting the blow. And 
when it came he was malevolently disappointed. A mere 
slithering along over the sand, a creak, a slight jar, and she 
lay dead in the flat, calm sea—it was ridiculous that that 
smooth beaching would break an oil tank, that the engine 
spark would flare the machine waste, leap to the greasy beams 
and floors. 

The wheezy exhaust coughed on; the belt flapped as the 
paddle wheel kept on its dead shove of the Marie's keel into 
the sand. Hogjaw had shouted and run forward. He was 
staring into the phosphorescent water circling about the bow, 
when Crump raised his cry: 

““Fire—amidships!’’ 

Tedge ran down the after-stairs. Sulphurously he began 
cursing at the trickle of smoke under the motor frame. It was 
nothing—a child could have put it out with a bucket of sand. 
But upon it fell Tedge and the engineer, stamping, shouting, 
shoving oil-soaked waste upon it, and covertly blocking off 
the astounded black deckman when he rushed to aid. 

“Water, Hogjaw!’’ roared the master. ‘‘She’s gainin’ on 
us—she’s under the bilge floor now!’’ He hurled a bucket 
viciously at his helper. And as they pretended to fight the 
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fire, Crump suddenly began laughing and stood up. The deck- 
man was grinning also. The master watched him narrowly. 

“Kick the stuff into the waste under the stairs,”’ he grunted. 
““Hogjaw, this here boat’s goin’—yeh understand? We take 
the skiff and pull to the shrimp camps, and she hogs down and 
burns—’’ 

The black man was laughing. Then he stopped curiously. 
“The cows—’’ 

“Damn the cows! I'll git my money back on’em! Yeh go 
lower away on the skiff davits. Yeh don’t ask me nothin’— 
yeh don’t know nothin’!’’ 

‘Sho’, boss! I don’t know nothin’, or see nothin’!’’ 

He swung out of the smoke already drifting greasily up 
from the foul waist of the Marie Louise. A little glare of red 
was beginning to reflect from the mirrored sea. The ripples 
of the beaching had vanished; obscurely, undramatically as 
she had lived, the Marie Louise sat on the bar to choke in her 
own fetid fumes. 

Tedge clambered to the upper deck and hurried to his bunk 
in the wheelhouse. There were papers there he must save— 
the master’s license, the insurance policy, and a few other 
things. The smell of burning wood and grease was thicken- 
ing; and suddenly now, through it, he-saw the quiet, question- 
ing face of the stranger. 

He had forgotten him completely. Tedge’s small brain had 
room but for one idea at a time: first his rage at the lilies, and 
then the wrecking of the Marie. Andthismanknew. He had 
been staring down the after-companionway. He had seen 
and heard. He had seen the master and crew laughing while 
the fire mounted. 

Tedge came to him. ‘‘We’re quittin’ ship,”’ he growled. 

“Yes, but the cattle—’’ The other looked stupefiedly at 
him. 

“We got to pull inside afore the sea comes up—’’ 
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“Well, break the pens, can’t you? Give ‘em a chance to 
swim for a bar. I’m a cowman myself—I cain’t let dumb 
brutes burn and not lift a hand—’”’ 

The fire in the waist was beginning to roar. A plume of 
smoke streamed straight up in the starlight. The glare 
showed the younger man’s startled eyes. He shifted them to 
look over the foredeck rail down to the cattle. Sparks were 
falling among them, the fire veered slightly forward; and the 
survivors were crowding uneasily over the fallen ones, catch- 
ing that curious sense of danger which forewarns creatures of 
the wild before the Northers, a burning forest, or creeping 
flood, to move on. 

‘You cain’t leave ’em so,’’ muttered the stranger. “No; I 
seen you—’’ 

He did not finish. Tedge had been setting himself for what 
he knew he should do. The smaller man had his jaw turned 
as he stared at the suffering brutes. And Tedge’s mighty 
fist struck him full on the temple. The master leaned over 
the low rail to watch quietly. 

The man who wished to save the cattle was there among 
them. A little flurry of sparks drove over the spot he fell 
upon, and then a maddened surge of gaunt steers. Tedge won- 
dered if he should go finish the job. No; there was little use. 
He had crashed his fist into the face of a shrimp-seine hauler 
once, and the fellow’s neck had shifted on his spine—and 
once he had maced a woman up-river in a shanty-boat drink- 
ing bout—Tedge had got away both times. Now and then, 
boasting about the shrimp camps, he hinted mysteriously at 
his two killings, and showed his freckled, hairy, right hand. 

“Tf they find anything of him—he got hurt in the wreck,”’ 
the master grinned. He couldn’t see the body, for a black 
longhorn had fallen upon his victim, it appeared. Anyhow 
the cattle were milling desperately around in the pen; the 
stranger who said his name was Milt Rogers would be a 
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lacerated lump of flesh in that mad stampede long ere the 
fire reached him. Tedge got his tin document box and went 
aft. 

Crump and Hogjaw were already in the flat-bottomed bayou 
skiff, holding it off the Marie Louise's port runway, and the 
master stepped into it. The heat was singeing their faces by 
now. 

“Pull off,’” grunted the skipper, ‘‘around east’ard. This bar 
sticks clean out o’ water off there, and you lay around it, 
Hogjaw. They won't be no sea ‘til the breeze lifts at sunup.”’ 

The big black heaved on the short oars. The skiff was a 
hundred yards out on the glassy sea, when Crump spoke 
cunningly, “‘I knowed something—”’ 

““Yehe”’ Tedge turned from his bow seat to look past the 
oatsman’s head at the engineman. ‘“‘Yeh knowed—’’ 

“This Rogers, he was tryin’ to get off the burnin’ wreck and 
he fell, somehow or—’’ 

“The oil tank blew, and a piece 0’ pipe took him,’’ grunted 
Tedge. “‘I tried to drag him out o’ the fire—Gawd knows I 
did, didn’t I, Crump?”’ 

Crump nodded scaredly. The black oarsman’s eyes nar- 
rowed and he crouched dumbly as he rowed. Tedge was be- 
hind him—Tedge of the Marie Louise who could kill with 
his fists. No, Hogjaw knew nothing—he never would know 
anything. 

“‘T jest took him on out o’ kindness,’’ mumbled Tedge. “I 
got no license fer passenger business. Jest a bum I took on to 
go and see his swamp girl up Des Amoureux. Well, it ain’t 
no use sayin’ anything, is it, now?’’ 

A mile away the wreck of the Marie Louise appeared as a 
yellow-red rent in the curtain of night. Red, too, was the 
flat, calm sea, save northerly where a sand ridge gleamed. 
Tedge turned to search for its outlying point. There was a 
pass here, beyond which the reefs began once more and 
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stretched on, a barrier to the shoal inside waters. When the 
skiff had drawn about the sand spit, the reflecting waters 
around the Marie had vanished, and the fire appeared as a 
fallen meteor burning on the flat, black belt of encircling reef. 

Tedge’s murderous little eyes watched easterly. They must 
find the other side of the tidal pass and go up it to strike off 
for the distant shrimp camps with their story of the end of the 
Marie Louise—boat and cargo a total loss on Au Fer sands. 

Upon the utter sea silence there came a sound—a faint 
bawling of dying cattle, of trampled, choked cattle in the 
fume and flames. It was very far off now; and tomorrow's 
tide and wind would find nothing but a blackened timber, a 
swollen, floating carcass or two—nothing more. 

But the black man could see the funeral pyre; the distant 
glare of it was showing the whites of his eyes faintly to the 
master, when suddenly he stopped rowing. A drag, the soft 
sibilance of a moving thing, was on his oar blade. He jerked 
ities. 

“Lilies, boss—makin’ out dis pass, too, lilies—’’ 

“T see "em—drop below ’em!’’ Tedge felt the glow of an 
unappeasable anger mount to his temples. ‘‘Damn ’em—I 
see em!” 

There they were, upright, tranquil, immense hyacinths— 
their spear-points three feet above the water, their feathery 
streamers drifting six feet below; the broad, waxy leaves 
floating above their bulbous surface mats—they came on 
silently under the stars; they vanished under the stars seaward 
to their death. 

“Yeh!” roared Tedge. ‘‘Sun and sea tomorry—they’ll be 
back on Au Fer like dried bones 0’ dead men in the sand! 
Bear east’ard off of ’em!’’ 

The oarsman struggled in the deeper pass water. The skiff 
bow suddenly plunged into a wall of green and purple bloom. 
The points brushed Tedge’s cheek. He cursed and smote 
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them, tore them from the low bow and flung them. But the 
engine-man stood up and peered into the starlight. 

“Yeh'll not make it. Better keep up the port shore. I 
cain’t see nothin’ but lilies east’ard—worlds 0’ flowers comin’ 
with the crevasse water behind ’em.’’ He dipped a finger to the 
water, tasted of it, and grumbled on: ‘“‘It ain’t hardly salt, 
the big rivers are pourin’ such a flood out o’ the swamps. 
Worlds 0’ flowers comin’ out the passes—’’ 

“Damn the flowers!’’ Tedge arose, shaking his fist at 
them. “Back out o’ ’em! Pull up the Au Fer side, and we'll 
break through ’em in the bay!’’ 

Against the ebb-tide close along Au Fer reef, the oarsman 
toiled until Crump, the lookout, grumbled again. 

“‘The shoal’s blocked wi’ ’em! They’re stranded on the 
ebb. Tedge, yeh’ll have to wait for more water to pass this 
bar inside "em. Yeh try to cross the pass, and the lilies’ll 
have us all to sea in this crazy skiff when the wind lifts wi’ the 
sun. 

“T’m clean wore out,’’ the black man muttered. ‘‘Yeh can 
wait fer day and tide on the sand, boss.”’ 

“Well, drive her in, then!’’ raged the skipper. “The in- 

_tide’ll set before daylight. We'll take it up the bay.”’ 

He rolled over the bow, knee-deep'in the warm inlet water, 
and dragged the skiff through the shoals. Crump jammed an 
oar in the sand, and warping the headline to this, the three 
trudged on to the white, dry ridge. Tedge flung himself by 
the first stubby grass clump. 

‘Clean beat—’’ he muttered. ‘“‘By day we'll pass ‘em. 
Damn ’em—and I'll see em dyin’ in the sun—lilies like dried, 
dead weeds on the sand—that’s what they'll be in a couple 
o’ days—he said they was pretty, that fello’ back there—’’ 
Lying with his head on his arm, he lifted a thumb to point 
over his shoulder. He couldn’t see the distant blotch of 
fire against the low stars—he didn’t want to. He couldn't 
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mark the silent drift of the sea gardens in the pass, but he 
gloated in the thought that they were riding to their death. 
The pitiless sun, the salt tides drunk up to their spongy bulbs, 
and their glory passed—they would be matted refuse on the 
shores and a man could trample them. Yes, the sea was with 
Tedge, and the rivers, too; the flood waters were lifting the 
lilies from their immemorable strongholds and forcing them 
out to their last pageant of death. 

The three castaways slept in the warm sand. It was an 
hour later that some other living thing stirred at the far end 
of Au Fer reef. A scorched and weakened steer came on 
through salt pools to stagger and fall. Presently another, 
and then a slow line of them. They crossed the higher ridge 
to huddle about a sink that might have made them remember 
the dry drinking holes of their arid home plains. Tired, 
gaunt cattle mooing lonesomely, when the man came about 
them to dig with his bloody fingers in the sand. 

He tried another place, and another—he didn’t know—he 
was a man of the short-grass country, not a coaster; perhaps 
a sandy sink might mean fresh water. But after each effort 
the damp feeling on his hands was from his gashed and bat- 
tered head and not life-giving water. He wiped the blood 
from his eyes and stood up in the starlight. 

‘Twenty-one of ’em—alive—and me,”’ he muttered. ‘“‘I got 
‘em off—they trampled me and beat me down, but I got their 
pens open. Twenty-one livin’—and me on the sands!”’ 

He wondered stupidly how he had done it. The stern of 
the Marie Louise had burned off and sogged down in deep 
water, but her bow hung to the reef, and in smoke and flame 
he had fought the cattle over it. They clustered now in the 
false water-hole, silent, listless, as if they knew the uselessness 
of the urge of life on Au Fer reef. 

And after a while the man went on eastward. Where and 
how far the sand ridge stretched he did not know. Vaguely he 
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knew of the tides and sun to-morrow. From the highest 
point he looked back. The wreck was a dull red glow, the 
stars above it cleared now of smoke. The sea, too, seemed 
to have gone back to its infinite peace, as if it had washed 
itself daintily after this greasy morsel it must hide in its 
depths. 

A half hour the man walked wearily, and then before him 
stretched water again. He turned up past the tide flowing 
down the pass—perhaps that was all of Au Fer. A narrow 
spit of white sand at high tide, and even over that, the sea 
breeze freshening, the surf would curl? 

“Ships never come in close, they said,’’ he mused tiredly, 
“and miles o’ shoals to the land—and then just swamp for 
miles. Dumb brutes o’ cows, and me on this—and no water 
nor feed, nor shade from the sun.”’ 

He stumbled on through the shallows, noticing apatheti- 
cally that the water was running here. Nearly to his waist he 
waded, peering into the starlight. He was a cowman and 
he couldn’t swim; he had never seen anything but the dry 
ranges until he said he would go find the girl he had met once 
on the upper Brazos—a girl who told him of sea and sunken 
forests, of islands of flowers drifting in lonely swamp lakes— 
he had wanted to see that land, but mostly the Cajan girl of 
Bayou Des Amoureux. 

He wouldn’t see her now; he would die among dying cattle, 
but maybe it was fit for a cattleman to go that way—a Texas 
man and Texas cows. 

Then he saw a moving thing. It rode out of the dark and 
brushed him. It touched him with soft fingers and he drew 
them to him. A water-hyacinth, and its purple spike topped 
his head as he stood waist-deep. So cool its leaves, and the 
dripping bulbs that he pressed them to his bloody cheek. He 
sank his teeth into them for the coolness on his parched 
tongue. The spongy bulb was sweet; it exhaled odorous 
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moisture. He seized it ravenously. It carried sweet water, 
redolent of green forest swamps! 

He dragged at another floating lily, sought under the leaves 
for the buoyant bulb. A drop or two of fresh water a man 
could press from each! 

Like a starving animal he moved in the shoals, seeing more 
drifting garden clumps. And then a dark object that did not 
drift. He felt for it slowly, and then straightened up, staring 
about. 

A flat-bottomed bayou skiff, and in it the oars, a riverman’s 

-planket-roll of greasy clothes, and a tin box! He knew the 
box. On one end, in faded gilt, was the name, “‘B. Tedge.”’ 
Rogers had seen it on the grimy shelf in the pilot-house of the 
Marie Louise. He felt for the rope; the skiff was barely 
scraping bottom. Yes, they had moored it here—they must 
be camped on the sands of Au Fer, awaiting the dawn. 

A boat? He didn’t know what a Texas cowman could do 
with a boat on an alien and unknown shore, but he slipped 
into it, raised an oar and shoved back from the sandy spit. 
At least he could drift off Au Fer’s waterless desolation. 
Tedge would kill him to-morrow when he found him there; 
because he knew Tedge had fired the Marie for the insurance. 

So he poled slowly off. The skiff drifted now. Rogers tried 
to turn to the oar athwart, and awkwardly he stumbled. The 
oar seemed like a roll of thunder when it struck the gunwale. 

And instantly a hoarse shout rose behind him. Tedge’s 
voice—Tedge had not slept well. The gaunt cattle burning 
or choking in the salt tide, or perhaps the lilies of Bayou 
Boeuf—anyhow, he was up with a cry and dashing for the 
skiff. In a moment Rogers saw him. 

The Texas man began driving desperately on the oars. He 
heard the heavy rush of the skipper’s feet in the deepening 
water. Tedge’s voice became a bull-like roar as the depth 
began to check him. To his waist, and the slow skiff was 
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but ten yards away; to his great shoulders, and the clumsy 
Oarsman was but five. 

And with a yell of triumph Tedge lunged out swimming. 
Whoever the fugitive, he was hopeless with the oars. The 
skiff swung this way and that, and a strong man at its stern 
could hurl it and its occupant bottom-side up in Au Fer Pass. 
Tedge, swimming in Au Fer Pass, his fingers to the throat of 
this unknown marauder! There'd be another one go—and 
nothing but his hands—Bill Tedge’s hands that the shrimp 
camps feared. 

Just hold him under—that was all. Tread water, and hold 
the throat beneath until its throbbing ceased. Tedge could; 
he feared no man. Another overhand stroke, and he just 
missed the wobbling stern of the light skiff. 

He saw the man start up and raise an oar as if to strike. 
Tedge laughed triumphantly. Another plunge and his fingers 
touched the gunwale. And then he dived; he would bring his 
back up against the flat bottom and twist his enemy’s footing 
from under him. Then, in the deep water, Tedge lunged up 
for the flat keel, and slowly across his brow an invisible 
hand seemed to caress him. 

He opened his eyes to see a necklace of opalescent jewels 
gathering about his neck; he tore at it and the phosphores- 
cent water gleamed all about him with feathery pendants. 
And when his head thrust above water, the moment’s respite 
had allowed the skiff to straggle beyond his reach. 

Tedge shouted savagely and lunged again—and about his 
legs came the soft clasp of the drifting hyacinth roots. 
Higher, firmer, and he turned to kick free of them. He saw 
the man in the boat poling uncertainly in the tide not six 
feet beyond him. And now, in open water, Tedge plunged 
on in fierce exultance. One stroke—and the stars beyond the 
boatman became obscured; the swimmer struck the soft, 
yielding barrier of the floating islands. This time he did not 
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lose time in drawing from them; he raised his mighty arms 
and strove to beat them down, flailing the broad leaves until 
the spiked blossoms fell about him. A circlet of them caressed 
his cheek. He lowered his head and swam bull-like into the 
drift; and when he knew the pressure ahead was tightening 
slowly to rubbery bands, forcing him gently from his victim, 
Tedge raised his voice in wild curses. 

He fought and threshed the lilies, and they gave him cool, 
velvety kisses in return. He dived and came up through 
them; and then, staring upward, he saw the tall, purple spikes 
against the stars. And they were drifting—they were sailing 
seaward to their death. He couldn’t see the boat now for the 
shadowy hosts; and for the first time fear glutted his heart. 
It came as a paroxysm of new sensation—Tedge of the Marie 
Louise who had never feared. 

But this was different, this soft and moving web of silence. 
No, not quite silence, for past his ear the splendid hyacinths 
drifted with a musical creaking, leaf on leaf, the buoyant 
bulbs brushing each other. The islets joined and parted; 
once he saw open water and plunged for it—and over his 
shoulders there surged a soft coverlet. He turned and beat it; 
he churned his bed into a furious welter, and the silken curtain 
lowered. 

He shrank from it now, staring. The feathery roots matted 
across his chest, the mass of them felt slimy like the hide of 
a drowned brute. 

“Drownin’ cows—’’ he muttered thickly—‘‘comin’ on a 
man driftin’ and drownin’—no, no! Lilies, jest lilies—damn 
‘em!’ 

The tall spiked flowers seemed nodding—yes, just lilies, 
drifting and singing elfin music to the sea tide. Tedge roared 
once again his hatred of them; he raised and battered his huge 
fists into their beauty, and they seemed to smile in the star- 
light. Then, with a howl, he dived. 
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He would beat them—deep water was here in the pass, and 
he would swim mightily far beneath the trailing roots—he 
would find the man with the boat yet and hurl him to die in 
the hyacinth bloom. 

He opened his eyes in the deep, clear water and exulted. 
He, Tedge, had outwitted the bannered argosies. With 
bursting lungs he charged off across the current, thinking 
swiftly, coolly, now of the escape. And as he neared the 
surface he twisted to glance upward. It was light there— 
a light brighter than the stars, but softer, evanescent. Mullet 
and squib were darting about or clinging to a feathery forest 
that hung straight down upon him. Far and near there 
came little darts of pale fire, gleaming and expiring with 
each stir in the phosphorescent water. 

And he had to rise; a man could not hold the torturing air 
in his lungs forever. Yes, he would tear a path to the stars 
again and breath. His arms flailed into the first tenuous 
streamers, which parted in pearly lace before his eyes. He 
breasted higher, and they were all about him now; his strug- 
gles evoked glowing bubble-jewels which drifted upward to 
expite. He grasped the soft roots and twisted and sought to 
raise himself. He had a hand to the surface bulbs, but a 
silken mesh seemed tightening about.him. 

And it was drifting—everything was drifting in the deep 
pass of Au Fer. He tried to howl in the hyancinth web, and 
choked—and then he merely fought in his close-pressing 
cocoon, thrusting one hard fist to grasp the broad leaves. He 
clung to them dumbly, his face so close to the surface that 
the tall spiked flowers smiled down—but they drifted in- 
exotably with a faint, creaking music, leaf on leaf. 

Tedge opened his eyes to a flicker of myriad lights. The 
sound was a roating, now—like the surf on the reefs in the 
hurricane month; or the thunder of maddened steers above 
him across this flowery sea meadow. Perhaps the man he had 
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killed rode with this stampede? Tedge shrank under the 
lilies—perhaps they could protect him now? Even the last 
stroke of his hands made luminous beauty of the underrunning 
tide. 

An outward-bound shrimp lugger saw the figures on Au Fer 
reef and came to anchor beyond the shoals. The Cajan crew 
trode up to where Milt Rogers and Crump and the black deck- 
hand were watching by a pool. The shrimpers listened to the 
cowman, who had tied the sleeve of his shirt about his bloody 
head. 

‘“You can get a barge down from Morgan City and take the 
cows off before the sea comes high,’’ said Rogers quietly. 
‘‘They’re eating the lilies—and they find sweet water in ‘em. 
Worlds o’ lilies driftin’ to sea with sweet water in the bulbs!”’ 
And he added, watching Crump and the black man who 
seemed in terror of him: “‘I want to get off, too. I want to 
see the swamp country where worlds o’ flowers come from!”’ 

He said no more. He did not even look in the pool where 
Crump pointed. He was thinking of that girl of the swamps 
who had bid him come to her. But all along the white surf 
line he could see the green and purple plumes of the hyacinth 
warriors tossing in the breeze—legion upon legion, coming to 
die gloriously on Au Fer’s sands. 

But first they sent a herald; for in Tedge’s hand, as he lay 
in the pool, one waxen-leafed banner with a purple spear-point 
glittered in the sun. 
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LYLE SAXON 


ai USIE was not a native of Cane River country. She 
came here with an old woman called Aunt Dicey, from some- 
where down Bayou Lafourche way, from southwest Louisi- 
ana. She was a bad one, always—a wild nigger girl with 
short hair that she combed straight out; and she wore nut- 
megs on a string around her neck, to ward off evil spirits. 
She was skinny and ugly; perhaps it was her very ugliness that 
filled the black men with unrest, as she went flaunting by. An 
untamed savage, that’s what she was. ‘“Trick-nigger’’ they 
called her—little old Susie with her scrawny arms, her rolling 
eyes, and her barbarous ways. Why, you could hear her 
laughing as she went traipsing through the fields, half a mile 
away. ‘‘Dat’s dat Susie,’’ folks would say, as they heard the 
shrill scream of her laughter coming across Cane River at 
night, ‘‘Dat’s a crazy chile!”’ 

She and Aunt Dicey lived in a tumble-down cabin, not far 
from the African Baptist Church, and Aunt Dicey washed 
clothes two days of each week, for the white folks at Yucca 
Plantation. She made a little garden, too, and kept chickens. 
She got along with everybody. 
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But that Susie! Oh, she was a bad one. First one boy, and 
then another: that long black boy of Papa Chawlie’s, and 
the mulatto son of Ambrose Jenks—and even Babe Johnson, 
bandy-legged and under-sized. But Susie favoured Big Brown. 
He was six feet tall, and his profile was like that of Ethiopians 
in Egyptian carvings. And Big Brown had a way with 
woman. Not that he was the marrying kind. He wasn't. 
He had learned city ways when he spent a year at Angola, the 
State Penitentiary, for shooting another negro one Christmas 
night . . . just shooting for nothing, being drunk and in a 
good humour. 

Well, there’s no stigma attached to the penitentiary, on 
Cane River. Many of the black boys have been in for a year 
or two, for bigamy, or a shooting scrape, or for some other 
minor offence like that—and it is rather like sending a boy off 
to college. Lord! Some of them are proud of it when they 
come back to the plantation again. Or, at least, Big Brown 
was that way. He came back to Cane River when Susie was 
fourteen, when her popularity was at its height. There was 
little Babe Johnson, for instance. She flouted him with her 
wild antics and her monkey-shines. But Babe followed her, 
and used to slip up to Aunt Dicey’s cabin on summer nights, 
carrying a big watermelon for her, on his shoulder. And Susie 
would eat it, there on the gallery, spitting out the seeds at 
him and making fun of him. 

Then Big Brown came slouching up. He would take her to 
church, or to picnics, or fish-fries. She would come running. 
Aunt Dicey hated Brown, and tried to make Susie behave her- 
self. But Lord! That Susie! Might as well try to make the 
sun stand still. 

When trouble began to brew, well—Big Brown went off 
somewhere into the hills, and Susie was left alone with Aunt 
Dicey in the cabin on the river bank. 
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“I tol’ yer so! I tol’ yer so!’’ Aunt Dicey said over and 
over, as she sat rocking her ample body back and forth. But 
Susie, mis-shapen and ugly, would stand looking out of the 
door, to where the big red moon hung low in the sky over 
Cane River. Sometimes she would be racked with great sobs 
that shook her thin body. At other times she would laugh 
shrilly and say: “‘I don’ keer! I don’ keer!’’ 

A month before the baby was born she married Babe John- 
son. For Babe loved her, and that was the only way he could 
gether. Susie didn’t love him, and didn’t want to marry him; 
but Aunt Dicey begged and argued, and talked of the disgrace, 
and of ‘‘gettin’ read out in chu’ch’’—a terrible punishment in 
the old woman’s eyes—and Susie gave in. 

That sort of thing happens oftener than one would suppose, 
on Cane River where we plantation negroes know less of white 
folks’ conventions than other negroes do. Here, you do what 
you want to do—and usually, that’s the end of it. Babe had 
his dreams doubtless. This bad start—well, they would get 
past it and Susie would make him a good wife. And he would 
have her all to himself then—Susie, who turned the heads of 
all the nigger men, ugly old Susie, with her woolly hair, that 
she disdained to straighten with ‘‘ointment’’ as the other girls 
did, but which she wore standing on end, like a savage woman 
—Susie, with her skinny, mis-shapen body, and her big bare 
black feet, with charms dangling on dirty strings around her 
ankles. 

So they were married, the baby was born, and they lived in 
a new cabin that Mr. Guy built for them not far from Aunt 
Dicey’s. For Babe was a favourite with Mr. Guy, who con- 
sidered him the best field-hand that he had. Oh yes, Babe 
stood well with the white folks at Yucca Plantation, and they 
thought that Susie ought to thank her lucky stars that she 
had found a man who was willing to provide for her, who 
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would buy her sleazy pink dresses, and plenty of cheap white 
lace to sew on them, or would let her buy red bandanna hand- 
kerchiefs to sew together into dresses, Cane River style. 
Now Mr. Guy was not entirely pleased with Babe's mar- 
riage, because he liked Babe and considered him a fine boy. 
Even if he was slow in his work, his slowness was methodical; 
if Babe set out to do a thing he finished it. But Susie! Just 
one step from actual madness, with her monkey-motions and 
her ape-like chatterings. The mentality of a child of five. 
And who would have guessed that quiet, stolid Babe would 
be taken in by one of these trick-niggers! But the white man 
could never realize that the girl’s very savagery was more 
provocative than the charms of those negresses who had taken 
on a veneer of civilization from the white folks. Just one 
bold side glance from Susie would send the black boys nudging 
and guffawing, as she swaggered barefoot down the dusty 
lane, a watermelon balanced on her head, singing as she went. 
Mr. Guy’s hard and fast code was: ‘“‘Make your negroes 
work; make them respectful; try to treat them fair—but hands 
off in affairs among themselves, for these private things do not 
concern you.’’ Mr. Guy felt that he did not understand his 
Own face any too well, and there were things about negroes 
that were beyond him—although he had been born on a plan- 
tation, and there had been negroes around him all his life. 
The black folks liked Mr. Guy. He didn’t “‘meddle them,”’ 
as so many of the white planters did. That was the reason Mr. 
Guy never had labour troubles, and why there was never a 
vacant cabin on Yucca Plantation. And, as he always tried to 
play fair with them, he made no comment when Babe threw 
himself away on Susie. He told Babe that he could take that 
new cabin on the river bank, next door to Aunt Dicey’s, near 
the lane that led to the church—a cabin built under a big 
Chinaberry tree, just across the river from the plantation store. 
Babe and Susie got along fine for a while. The loiterers 
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could hear her laughing in the evenings. For it was upon the 
store gallery that the black men gathered at night, loafing 
and ‘‘visitin’ ’’ together; the deserted building, tight-barred 
and dark, was their nightly meeting place; it was their club, 
their refuge from hot cabins full of squalling black children. 

“Susie done quiet down,’’ said Papa Chawlie, one night as 
they sat looking across the placid water to the light that 
glimmered in Babe’s cabin. 

““Babe’s done bought him a ’cawdeen,’’ commented a shape- 
less black shadow at his elbow. 

An accordion, he meant. That was nice, too, because Susie 
could play upon the mouth-organ, and they heard her often, 
playing ‘‘blues’’ through the summer night. It was wrong, of 
course, because folks that belong to the church have no busi- 
ness playing the blues. It’s ungodly. After you are baptized, 
you must give up your sinful ways, and play and sing hymn- 
tunes, or spirituals, or “‘ballots,’’ or “‘jump-up’’ songs about 
folks in the Bible. Some of them are lively enough. There’s 
that one beginning: 

“Delilah wuz a woman, fine an’ fair, 
Pleasant-lookin’ wid her coal-black hair...” 
That was a grand one, with its surging refrain: 
) “Oh, if I wuz Sampson, I'd pull-dat buildin’ down!’ 
Law! But that Susie! No ballot-tunes and jump-up songs for 
her. 
“T got a gal, so lean an’ so tall, 
Her big mouf flops open like a red parasol!’’ 
Susie would shout shrilly, all thirty verses, some of them 
filthy, and Babe’s accordion would accompany her, with its 
irresponsible whine. Sometimes, Babe would sing, too, tunes 
he had learned in lumber camps long ago: 
“Oh, I got forty dollars, an’ I got it fo’ to spen’, 
If the wimmin don’ wan’ it, gonna give it to de men!”’ 
That was all of it, two lilting lines, ending in a wail. Susie 
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liked that one and would join in with a wild shriek on the 
mouth-organ. 

But the happiness was after all only transient, for Big 
Brown came back. He came slouching up to the store gallery 
one night, just as though he had never been away at all, and 
had never heard of Susie or the other girls. 

‘“‘Who’s dat singin’ de blues, ovah de rivah?’’ he asked Papa 
Chawlie, and the old man answered: ““Yo’ know widdout my 
tellin’ yo’, Big Brown, dat’s Susie singin’.”’ 

Brown said ‘‘Huh!’’ That was all, but the men on the 
gallery knew that his return meant unhappiness for Babe, and 
they were sorry, for they liked him. 

And so it turned out, for Susie welcomed Big Brown with 
open arms. Not before Babe, of course, for Brown chose times 
when Babe was absent in the cotton fields; but he came to the 
cabin, and Aunt Dicey saw him go. She went down, herself, 
later, to remonstrate with Susie. But Susie just laughed and 
rolled her eyes. Oh, she was a bad one; no mistaking that. 

It wasn’t long before Babe knew, for gossip spreads rapidly. 

Well, on Cane River the proper thing to do, if you can no 
longer ignore your wife’s misdemeanors with another man, is 
to pick a quarrel with him on some pretext, beat him, or kill 
him, as you can, and then the affair is settled. And pretexts 
ate always easy to find. So Babe brushed against Big Brown, 
a little too roughly, one noon on the store gallery, and the 
fight ensued. But, of course, Big Brown had it all his own 
way. He beat Babe as one would beat a mad dog, and finally 
gtabbed him by the shoulders and pounded his head against 
a roll of barbed wire that lay there by the cotton scales. Mr. 
Guy, hearing the scuffling, came out to see what it was all 
about, and he was so angry to see such brutality, that he 
picked up a club and gave Brown a crack over the head that 
would have killed a man whose skull was thinner. 

But Brown bore Mr. Guy no grudge. Mr. Guy had his 
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conventions, too, and both Babe and Brown knew that it was 
not the thing to fight on the store gallery. After a time, some 
men took Babe home in a rowboat, and Susie tied up his head 
with a white cloth, soaked in turpentine, the only antiseptic 
that was handy. Brown got his senses back, after a while, 
and staggered off to the cabin where he lived, down the lane 
that led to the gin. 

The fight was over, and after that, when Babe and Brown 
passed in the road, they spoke as before: 

‘““‘Howdy, Big Brown!’ 

“How ‘bout yo’, Babe?”’ 

That was all. And not long after, Brown began slipping to 
Babe’s cabin again, in the day-time, when Babe was plowing 
out in Mr. Guy’s field. And Babe knew it, and, before long, 
Susie knew that Babe knew it. 

But Susie didn’t care. She was a bad one. Reckless, too, 
and laughing out in her sleep at night, like a crazy woman, 
until the sound waked Babe, and he would lie there in the 
moonlight that came in through the open door, and curse his 
weak body. . . . Oh, yes, Susie was a bad one, right enough, 
but Babe loved her. That was what hurt. For Babe knew 
that Big Brown didn’t love her. He would lie awake until 
the moon set, and the grey mists hung‘low over the water; and 
he could hear the first roosters crowing, as they came flutter- 
ing down from the fig-trees by Aunt Dicey’s cabin. Then, 
sleepless, he would rise, and wake Susie to make the coffee 
before he put on his overalls and hat, and went out to his day 
of plowing. 

It was hard to find a way to get at Brown. For he wasn’t 
employed on Yucca Plantation. He just lived there, as a good 
many others did. He was a trapper, that was why he went 
away into the hills and remained for days at a time. Some- 
times, though, he made shorter trips, into the swamps a few 
miles back from the river bank. Bad places, those swamps, 
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with their snakes and fevers; but Brown trapped “possums 
and coons and skunks and even foxes there; and he sold the 
pelts. Sometimes he would be gone for a week, and would 
come back with a pile of hides that he sold to a man who came 
from New Orleans, once a month or so, to Mr. Guy’s store. 
The man always paid in cash for the pelts, and so Brown had, 
neatly always, some money in hand—not commissary cheques, 
like the rest of us, to carry us over the periods of depression 
between the times when we sell our cotton, and, for a few 
weeks, have money to throw away with both hands. 

Once Brown gave a string of beads to Susie, red beads unlike 
anything ever seen on Cane River before. The man who 
bought the pelts, brought them from New Orleans to Big 
Brown, in exchange for a particularly fine skin. And Susie 
flaunted those beads, although half a dozen negroes had seen 
Brown get them from the white man. Oh yes, Susie was a 
bad one. In spite of Aunt Dicey’s prominence in the African 
Baptist Church, the members took a stand, and had Susie 
“‘read out.”’ 

That is supreme disgrace—and on Cane River, it means that 
you ate barred, not only from the church itself, but from all 
church activities and festivities—and these festivities of 
church folks are the only entertainments we have. But Susie 
just flounced, and said she didn’t care. On Sunday, she sat on 
the gallery before her cabin, wearing the red beads, and with 
the baby on her knee—Big Brown’s baby—and played on her 
mouth-organ. Played the blues, mind you, over and over, 
while people were passing on the way to church. Aunt Dicey 
shuddered, and thought of the red hell Susie was going to. 

And Babe brooded. Day by day, he grew more morose, 
more silent. Finally, even Susie, old foolish Susie, noticed it. 

‘““W-what yo’ studyin’ bout, Babe2’’ she asked him, once, 
with something like fear in her voice. 
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“T’m studyin’ bout Sunday,”’ he answered. Only that. It 
might mean anything, but Susie asked no more. He had 
never asked her why she had stopped attending church, and 
why she had suddenly lost her old passion for shouting and 
singing hymns on Sunday morning. 

It was just at this time that Big Brown ordered the bear 
trap from Mr. Guy—a brutal-looking steel trap, a trap so 
large that it came in a crate all by itself. For, back in the 
hills, miles away, where Big Brown rode, beyond the scarey 
woods that were full of malaria mosquitoes and bullfrogs and 
cotton-mouthed moccasins, he had come across bear tracks. 
And a bearskin, nowadays, was not to be despised. There 
were cubs, too. Brown had seen their tracks in the soft mud 
by a spring. Yes, God only knows what lies in those remote 
hills beyond the swamp, where no one lives, and few go, and 
where buzzards breed in caves on barren hillsides. ‘‘Carencro 
Roost’’ one hill is called—and from the Cane River valley, on 
clear days, you can see the buzzards circling high in the air, 
above its summit. But the buzzard hill seems as remote as 
the moon, although it is hardly more than ten miles away, 
through the swamp. On Cane River we do not wander too 
far away from the watercourse. The barren hills and swamps 
are not for us. We prefer to gather together in groups, where 
we can have our churches, and our social life, and where our 
work is waiting for us. No, the hills and swamps are not for 
plantation negroes, except of course for those bold and reck- 
less spirits like Big Brown. It was along the dimly-marked 
trail to Carencro Roost that Brown toted the bear trap, slung 
over the back of a white pack mule he had borrowed from 
Papa Chawlie. 

From the field, Babe saw him go, and bowed his head over 
the plow: ‘‘Git up, Mule!’’ he said to the beast that stood 
with drooping head in the simmering sun of August. 
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That night Babe asked Mr. Guy’s permission to get Papa 
Chawlie to substitute for him in the field, while he went to 
town, twenty miles away. 

‘Business?’ Mr. Guy smiled quizically, and almost asked 
a question, but, remembering the Cane River code, merely 
nodded assent. Better let him go now, and get it over with— 
whatever it was—for next month would be cotton-picking 
time, and Babe couldn’t be spared then, as he was a valuable 
man at the gin. However, Mr. Guy did say that he hoped 
Babe wouldn’t be gone long. The code permitted so much, 
at least. Babe couldn’t promise, exactly. It might be a week 
before he got back—he had important business to attend to. 

Now everybody knew that Babe had no business in town, 
unless it was “‘legal business’’—and that meant only one 
thing. So, in the evening speculation was rife, there on the 
store gallery; language was guarded, but the word ‘‘divo'ce”’ 
was bandied about. It was after nine o’clock, almost time to 
go, when Papa Chawlie said, suddenly: 

“‘Fo’ Gawd! Look at ’er, an’ lissen at ’er!’’ 

For Susie, brazen-faced Susie, was sitting on the gallery of 
her cabin, sitting there in plain view, with Big Brown lolling 
on the floor beside her; and she was playing for him upon the 
mouth-organ, playing the blues. Across the narrow river, 
the wailing strains came, whining with slow, suggestive 
undulation. 

The watchers in the dark said no more than ‘“‘Ump!”’ or 
‘“Aie-Yie!’’ those two expressions into which the negro can 
pack all human emotions, scorn, love, or mere lazy comment. 
After a time, they saw the two forms silhouetted in the cabin 
doorway, against the light of the smoky oil lamp. And 
presently, the light went out. 

Then, the men on the store gallery yawned, and said good- 
night to each other; and mounting their sleepy horses, rode 
slowly down the moonlit road, toward their cabins, dotted 
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along the river bank. Yes, surely, Babe was justified in get- 
ting a divorce from that woman. She was just a low-down 
trick-nigger. No mistaking that. 

But Babe was not, as they thought, riding toward town. 
As soon as he was out of sight of the store, he stopped the old 
calico pony and looked to the right and to the left. Then he 
turned the animal's head into the cotton rows, and kept on 
through the field. Nobody was plowing to-day, and there 
was no cabin from which the spying eyes of a woman could 
see him. Presently, he drew rein at the place where the cotton 
rows met the woodland. And again he looked about. Only 
the field, simmering in the sun, and the cool shadows of the 
moss-covered trees before him. He sighed. Then he clucked 
his tongue, and the thin pony began to go forward into the 
woods: “‘Git up, Hoss!’’ he said. 

For hours he rode, the horse picking its way through the 
brush, avoiding depressions and fallen logs. By looking at 
the westering sun, Babe was able to make the wide circle he 
intended. At twilight, he had reached a point some eight 
miles back of his own cabin, and in the heart of the swamp. 
It was too late to go further, so he dismounted and unsaddled 
his horse, tying him with a rope so the animal could graze. 
From a sack tied to the saddle, Babe took a can of sausage, 
which he opened. He ate slowly. Then he lay down under a 
tree, watching the rising moon, and slapping at mosquitoes 
that whined over him—great black swamp mosquitoes, that 
settled on his face and hands like a veil and remained there 
until brushed off dead. Finally, he put his bandanna hand- 
kerchief over his face, slipped his hands into his pockets, and 
lay on his back, looking at the moon through the red cloth. 
At last he slept. 

At the first streaks of dawn, he was on horseback again. 
This time he rode forward, into the swamp, looking carefully 
to right and left. Twice he changed his course. Finally, he 
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found the trail for which he was looking—the tracks of two 
horses. This was the way that Big Brown had taken the 
afternoon before. Yes, surely, for further along, in a marshy 
place, Babe found both trails, one going into the hills, one 
returning. Babe rode carefully now, watching the ground 
intently, looking for something. It was nearly ten o’clock 
before he found the place where Brown had dismounted and 
left his horses. 

Before him rose a steep hill, thickly wooded, and full of 
little ravines, depressions which had washed out in the trop- 
ical storms of bygone years, and which were now full of a 
dense undergrowth. Half an hour later, he found the trap, 
buried in leaves and soft earth, near the mouth of a cave in 
the hillside. It lay in a gully, a narrow place, approachable 
from only one side. The bait had been partially eaten by a 
’possum or a skunk, or some other small animal, too light to 
spring the heavy trap. 

Babe examined it carefully. Certainly, it was strong 
enough to break the leg of a horse—or man. He worked there 
for an hour before he succeeded in accomplishing his purpose; 
but, when he had finished, the trap was covered with a light 
layer of earth and rotting leaves, and was fully ten yards 
nearer the outer end of the gully, directly in the path. 

Then he. went back to his horse, tethered in the woods, and 
rode off. He hid the old pony in a thicket, a mile away—no 
use to be betrayed by the whinnying of an animal—and crept 
back on foot, to a point not far from the trail which he knew 
Big Brown would follow. There Babe waited, listening, and 
watching the sun which shone straight down. 

Hours passed. The sun drew in and heavy clouds banked 
up in the south. Big raindrops came pattering down on the 
leaves. In the thicket, Babe smiled. All the better; no 
chance, now, for any one to see the tracks he had made. It 
seemed as though nature were working with him, for if this 
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downpour had come yesterday, it would have been impossible 
for him to find the trap. He was wet through, as he sat there 
under the leaves. Toward twilight, the sky cleared and 
swarms of mosquitoes whined about him. 

He began to wonder why Big Brown didn’t come—and 
then, as his slow mind turned to possible reasons, he hung 
his head with shame. And the night closed around him. 
Sometimes he dozed; sometimes he sat motionless for hours, 
staring straight into the darkness; sometimes he swayed back 
and forth, as Aunt Dicey had done in the cabin. He slept a 
little, too, lightly, like an animal; waking at the slightest 
noise, only to stretch his body and doze again. By sun-up, 
he was alert, lying motionless in the wet brush, looking out 
through a tangle of wild grape-vines. 

It was nearly nine o’clock, he reckoned by the sun, when 
Big Brown passed on horseback, singing as he rode, singing 
Babe’s own song: 


“Oh, I got forty dollars an’ I got it fo’ to spen’, 
If the wimmin don’ wan’ it, gonna give it to de men!’ 


Babe heard it die away, and, peering out, saw Brown get 
down from his horse, and tie the animal to a branch. Then the 
big fellow disappeared into the woods, going toward the ravine. 

A minute later Babe heard a sharp snap, and a wild cry. 
After a time—a great while, it seemed—he heard calls for 
help. At first they were sharp and frantic, then slower; fi- 
nally they ceased. 

It was a long way back to his horse, but Babe reached him 
after nightfall. From the bundle tied to the saddle, he 
brought out another can of sausage, ate hungrily, and when 
he had finished, drank from a spring, like an animal, lying 
flat on the ground. He brought his horse to the water and 
saw him drink, then tethered him where there was green, 
tender grass. That night Babe slept. 
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Shortly after daylight he crawled back to the hilltop. 
Brown’s horse, tied to a branch, was whinnying and pawing 
the ground. 

Hum! He’d have to do something about that old white 
horse. Couldn't let it stay tied there. The poor thing would 
starve. Must be mighty thirsty right now, too. Another 
thing. Suppose someone should happen to come riding by 
and see that horse, and investigate. 

Babe took the bridle from its head, and gave the beast a 
smart rap with a stick. He stood watching as the horse went 
blundering into the brush, stopping half a hundred yards 
away to grasp greedily at the dewy grass. Babe followed it 
for half a mile or more, driving it further and further into the 
woods. He threw clods of earth at it, and the horse began to 
run, jingling the iron rings fastened to the saddle. 

That afternoon Babe dozed by the spring, near his calico 
pony as it munched the grass. It was pleasant by the spring. 
Little birds came down to drink, and if you lay quiet, they 
came quite close. 

When he crept to the gully next morning, he saw long 
streams of red ants in the grass, going towards the trap. 

The day was unbearably hot. Babe fanned himself with a 
bunch of dried grass, and dozed, and woke again to fight the 
mosquitoes and gnats. In the afternoon, he followed the 
stream that ran from the spring, until he reached a place 
where there was a bed of white sand. Here, he undressed and 
lay in the water that did not cover him. However, the sand 
was soft, and with a little labour, he was able to scoop out 
a depression big enough to fit his body; and he lay there for 
more than an hour, watching the leaves that drifted by in the 
slow-moving current: long green leaves, that were like little 
snakes; round red berries, like Susie’s red beads. 

That day was hot on Cane River, too. Mr. Guy had given 
notice that two full hours’ rest be given the men and mules at 
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midday, instead of one, as usual, and it was nearly three 
o'clock in the afternoon before the plantation bell rang for the 
hands to go back to the fields. 

Aunt Dicey, having come home in a flat-bottomed rowboat 
from the store, carrying a piece of salt meat in an old meal 
sack, turned in at the gate of Babe’s cabin, deciding suddenly 
that she would stop and talk to Susie. Lately, she had given 
the girla wide berth. But to-day, curiosity overcame distaste. 
She found Susie sitting listlessly beside the table, the baby in 
her lap. She looked—as the old woman said afterward—as 
though she were listening to some sound from a distance. 

“What ails yo’, Susie?’’ said Aunt Dicey, helping herself to 
a gourdful of water, from the pail on a shelf inside the door; 
“Is yo’ worried becuz Babe ain’t come back?’’ 

The black girl shook her head, and the red beads clicked 
against a blue dish. The old woman bridled: 

“It’s scan’lous an’ a shame,”’ she said, ‘‘de way yo’ wears 
dem beads, Susie. Gawd gonna strike yo’ down. Yo’ jus’ 
watch!’ 

Instead of answering scornfully as usual, Susie raised one 
lanky arm and pointed to the China tree outside the door: 
“Look at dat leaf, Auntie!’’ she whispered tensely, ‘Oh my 
Gawd, jus’ look at it!’’ 

The day was airless, no breeze sete but in the Chinaberry 
tree, one leaf was waving rapidly back and forth in the mount- 
ing heat-waves. 

Aunt Dicey sniffed, as she saw Susie’s shaking hands: “Ef 
yo’s lookin’ for sperrits, I speck yo’ gwine to see spetrits,”’ 
she said. But, sensing suddenly the realness of Susie’s fear, 
she temporized: ‘‘Ah sho did heah a squinch owl in de tree, 
las’ night. An’ I heerd de dawg howl, too!’’ 

Susie nodded. She looked long into the older woman's face, 
and then she said, in a hoarse whisper: ‘‘Auntie, sump’n done 
happen to ‘im!’ 
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‘‘Babe’s done gone to town to get a divo’ce f'um yo’, dat’s 
wat happen to ’im!’’ retorted Aunt Dicey. But Susie shook 
her head. 

‘Ah--don’ keer; ef he. dove 4 weledon?lekeere eee one 
gulped. ‘‘Auntie, sump’n done kotch Big Brown. All las’ 
night, an’ all de night befo’, seems I heah ‘im callin’. . . 
He say: ‘Susie . . . Oh, Susie!’ ovah, an’ ovah. It wuz like 
a dyin’ man, Auntie... . It wuz like a dyin’ man!”’ 

Dicey rose. ‘‘So dat’s whut’s wurrying yo’!’’ she said. 
‘Fo’ Gawd, Susie! Don’ yo’ know whut dey’s sayin’ bout 
yo’ at de sto’? Dey say, Big Brown done foun’ out dat Babe’s 
gone off to divo’ce yo’, and he’s lit out again. . . . Jus’ like 
’e done de fust time! Ha! Dat man don’ wan’ yo’, Susie. He’s 
jus’ bewitch yo’, dat’s all!’’ And she moved toward the door. 

‘Fo’ Gawd’s sake, don’ go an’ leave me, Aunt Dicey. . . .”’ 
Susie had taken the mouth-organ from the pocket of her 
apron, and was twisting it over and over in her fingers. But 
a voice from outside interrupted the words. Papa Chawlie 
was passing, and seeing Aunt Dicey emerging from the door 
of Susie’s cabin, he hailed her: 

“Hey, Dicey! Sump’n done happen to Big Brown! His ol’ 
w ite hoss is come home widdout ‘im!’’ There was in his 
voice that joy which only evil tidings can evoke, ‘‘Yonder 
’e is, grazin’ in de lane by de gin. Good riddance to bad rub- 
bish, ef yo’ ax me!’’ And he shouted the last sentence, know- 
ing that Susie would hear. 

Suddenly, despite the stifling day, Aunt Dicey shivered, and 
turned back into the cabin. Susie was cowering against the 
chimney, the mouth-organ still clenched in her hand, her eyes 
rolling wildly. A hoarse scream broke from her lips, and she 
put her arms over her face, as though to ward off a nightmare. 

‘“W-whut yo’ seein’, Susie?’’ Aunt Dicey asked in a whis- 
per, clutching the table’s edge. 
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But the young black woman wheeled sharply about, and 
with the spring of an animal, was gone through the back door. 
Aunt Dicey could see her running, between the cotton rows, 
toward the swamp. 

It stormed that night. Babe, crouched in a hollow tree, 
watched the blinding flashes of lightning, remembering how 
Susie feared it. Well, to-night, he would be back at Cane 
River, back with Susie, and master of his own cabin; in the 
morning that followed, he could return to his mules again, a 
peaceful man. 

He dozed at intervals, despite the storm. Once, just at day- 
light he thought he heard screams in the woods, and lay 
listening, his hair tingling on his scalp, but heard no more; 
only the soughing of the wind, and the distant thunder. 

By sunrise it was clear again; the rain had washed the air 
clean, and the sky was blue; the first rays of sunlight turned 
the dark tree-trunks to copper. Birds began calling in the 
thickets, and the soft moan of the wood-dove came with mel- 
ancholy regularity, faint and sweet. 

Shortly after the rising of the sun, Babe began his journey 
toward the gully. He went slowly, this morning, creeping 
along, keeping a sharp look-out, walking carefully in order 
to leave no trace. As he came near he saw a buzzard perched 
in a dead tree; and high in the air, another buzzard circling 
lower. 

As his eyes descended from the tree to the path before him, 
he shivered and drew in his breath. For there was the print 
of a bare foot. Someone had walked with unerring step, 
directly to the trap, down into the gully. 

Crouching in the bushes, he listened. Only the humming 
of insects came to him, and distant bird notes; the great song 
of the day was beginning as the sun rose. There was no other 
sound. Stillness, ominous silence. . . . Over in the gully, 
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someone was lying in wait, spying upon him from behind the 
vines, for there were no returning footprints. 

On hands and knees, Babe crouched, every nerfve tense. 
Long minutes passed. 

And then a thin, ghastly sound came to him—an incredible 
ripple, blown through reeds—music—a tuneless and discord- 
ant strain from a mouth-organ. It whined on the morning 
air, just one broken bar, then stopped. 

A moment later, there was the rustling of leaves, and Susie 
appeared. She came staggering, slowly, her bare feet drag- 
ging. 

She was quite close to him before she looked up, the mouth- 
organ against her lips, her woolly hair full of dew drops 
which glittered in the sunlight. She seemed incapable of con- 
trolling her eyes. He was not sure that she had seen him. 

‘‘Susie!’’ He moved toward her, his hand outstretched. 

She started back, her eyes fixed upon him for a moment, an 
uncertain smile upon her face. Then, distressed and confused, 
she turned away from him. 


“Comeheah, Susie. 2 bait Swine to-hutyole. 
He advanced upon her, cautiously, as one approaches a 
frightened dog: “‘Susie . . . Susie . . .!’’ But she avoided 


him, running, floundering through the brush. Pursuing, he 
caught up with her in a little clearing, and came close. 

“Susie, aime: . 2° He grasped at herarm. 

She jerked free and was off, under the trees, with a burst of 
loud, witless laughter. As soon as she had run a little way, 
she stopped and looked back at him, then raised the mouth- 
organ to her lips again; but as he came up, ran deeper into the 
woods. 

In the clearing, Babe stood stupidly. From far off, an 
imperfect thread of melody was carried back to him—fainter 
and fainter—the same whimpering strain, over and over and 
OVER. = 
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GRACE KING 


jin U must picture to yourself the quiet, dim-lighted 

room of a convalescent; outside, the dreary, bleak days of 
winter in a sparsely settled, distant country parish; inside, a 
slow, smouldering log-fire, a curtained bed, the infant sleep- 
ing well enough, the mother wakeful, restless, thought- 
driven, as a mother must be, unfortunately, nowadays, par- 
ticularly in that parish, where cotton worms and overflows 
have acquired such a monopoly of one’s future. 

God is always pretty near a sick woman’s couch; but nearer 
even than God seems the sick-nurse—at least in that part of 
the country, under those circumstances. It is good to look 
through the dimness and uncertainty, moral and physical, and 
to meet those little black, steadfast, all-seeing eyes; to feel 
those smooth, soft, all-soothing hands; to hear, across one’s 
sleep, that three-footed step—the flat-soled left foot, the tip- 
toe right, and the padded end of the broomstick; and when one 
is so wakeful and restless and thought-driven, to have 
another’s story given one. God, depend upon it, grows stories 
and lives as he does herbs, each with a mission of balm to some 
woe. 
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She said she had, and in truth she had, no other name than 
‘little Mammy’’; and that was the name of her nature. Pure 
African, but bronze rather than pure black, and full-sized 
only in width, her growth having been hampered as to height 
by an injury to her hip, which had lamed her, pulling her 
figure awry, and burdening her with a protuberance of the 
joint. Her mother caused it by dropping her when a baby, 
and concealing it, for fear of punishment, until the dislocation 
became irremediable. All the animosity of which little 
Mammy was capable centered upon this unknown but never- 
to-be-forgotten mother of hers; out of this hatred had grown 
her love—that is, her destiny, a woman’s love being her 
destiny. Little Mammy’s love was for children. 

The birth and infancy (the one as accidental as the other, 
one would infer) took place in—it sounds like the ‘‘Arabian 
Nights’’ now!—took place in a great room, caravansary, 
stable, behind a negro-trader’s auction-mart, where human 
beings underwent literally the daily buying and selling of 
which the world now complains in a figure of speech—a great, 
square, dusty chamber where, sitting cross-legged, leaning 
against the wall, or lying on foul blanket pallets on the floor, 
the bargains of to-day made their brief sojourn, awaiting 
transformation into the profits of the morrow. 

The place can be pointed out now, is often pointed out; but 
no emotion arises at sight of it. It is so plain, so matter-of- 
fact an edifice that emotion only comes afterward in thinking 
about it, and then in the reflection that such an edifice could 
be, then as now, plain and matter-of-fact. 

For the slave-trader there was no capital so valuable as the 
physical soundness of his stock; the moral was easily enough 
forged or counterfeited. Little Mammy’s good-for-nothing 
mother was sold as readily as a vote, in the parlance of to-day; 
but no one would pay for a crippled baby. The mother her- 
self would not have taken her as a gift, had it been in the 
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nature of a negro-trader to give away anything. Some doctor- 
ing was done,—so little Mammy heard traditionally,—some 
effort made to get her marketable. There were attempts to 
pair her off as a twin sister of various correspondencies in age, 
size, and color, and to palm her off, as a substitute, at migra- 
tory, bereaved, overfull breasts. Nothing equaled a negro- 
trader’s will and power for fraud, except the hereditary dis- 
trust and watchfulness which it bred and maintained. And 
so, in the even balance between the two categories, the little 
cripple remained a fixture in the stream of life that passed 
through that back room, in the fluxes and refluxes of buying 
and selling; not valueless, however—trely upon a negro-trader 
for discovering values as substitutes, as panaceas. She earned 
her nourishment, and Providence did not let it kill the little 
animal before the emancipation of weaning arrived. 

How much circumstances evoked, how much instinct re- 
sponded, belongs to the secrets which nature seems to intend 
keeping. Asa baby she had eyes, attention, solely for other 
babies. One cannot say while she was still crawling, for she 
could only crawl years after she should have been walking, 
but, before even precocious walking-time, tradition or the old 
gray-haired negro janitor relates, she would creep from baby 
to baby to play with it, put it to sleep, pat it, rub its stomach 
(a negro baby, you know, is all stomach, and generally aching 
stomach at that). And before she had a lap, she managed to 
force one for some ailing nursling. It was then that they be- 
gan to call her ‘‘littlke Mammy.’’ In the transitory population 
of the ‘‘pen’’ no one stayed long enough to give her another 
name; and no one ever stayed short enough to give her another 
one. 

Her first recollection of herself was that she could not walk 
—she was past crawling; she cradled herself along, as she 
called sitting down flat, and working herself about with her 
hands and her one strong leg. Babbling babies walked all 
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around her,—many walking before they babbled,—and still 
she did not walk, imitate them as she might and did. She 
would sit and ‘‘study’’ about it, make another trial, fall; sit 
and study some more, make another trial, fallagain. Negroes, 
who believe that they must give a reason for everything even 
if they have to invent one, were convinced that it was all this 
studying upon her lameness that gave her such a large head. 

And now she began secretly turning up the clothes of every 
negro child that came into that pen, and examining its legs, 
and still more secretly examining her own, stretched out before 
her on the ground. How long it took she does not remember; 
in fact, she could not have known, for she had no way of 
measuring time except by her thoughts and feelings. But in 
her own way and time the due process of deliberation was ful- 
filled, and the quotient made clear that, bowed or not, all 
children’s legs were of equal length except her own, and all 
were alike, not one full, strong, hard, the other soft, flabby, 
wrinkled, growing out of a knot at the hip. A whole psy- 
chological period apparently lay between that conclusion and 
—a broom-handle walkingstick; but the broomstick came, as 
it was bound to come,—thank heaven!—from that premise, 
and what with stretching one limb to make it longer, and 
doubling up the other to make it shorter, she invented that 
form of locomotion which is still carrying her through life, 
and with no more exaggerated leg-crookedness than many 
careless negroes born with straight limbs display. This must 
have been when she was about eight or nine. Hobbling ona 
broomstick, with, no doubt, the same weird, wizened face as 
now, an innate sense of the fitness of things must have sug- 
gested the kerchief tied around her big head, and the burlaps 
rag of an apron in front of her linsey-woolsey rag of a gown, 
and the bit of broken pipe-stem in the corner of her mouth, 
where the pipe should have been, and where it was in after 
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yeats. That is the way she recollected herself, and that is the 
way one recalls her now, with a few modifications. 

The others came and went, but she was always there. It 
wasn't long before she became “‘little Mammy’’ to the grown 
folks too; and the newest inmates soon learned to Cty: 
“Where's little Mammy?’’ ‘‘Oh, little Mammy! little 
Mammy! Such a misery in my head (or my back, or my 
stomach)! Can’t you help me, little Mammy?’’ It was 
curious what a quick eye she had for symptoms and ailments, 
and what a quick ear for suffering, and how apt she was at 
picking up, remembering, and inventing remedies. It never 
occurred to her not to crouch at the head or foot of a sick 
pallet, day and night through. As for the nights, she said 
she dared not close her eyes of nights. The room they were 
in was so vast, and sometimes the negroes lay so thick on the 
floor, rolled in their blankets (you know, even in the summer 
' they sleep under blankets), all snoring so loudly, she would 
never have heard a groan or a whimper any more than they 
did, if she had slept, too. And negro mothers are so careless 
and such heavy sleepers. All night she would creep at regular 
intervals to the different pallets, and draw the little babies 
from under, or away from, the heavy, inert impending mother 
forms. There is no telling how many she thus saved from 
being overlaid and smothered, or, what was worse, maimed 
and crippled. 

Whenever a physician came in, as he was sometimes called, 
to look at a valuable investment or to furbish up some piece 
of damaged goods, she always managed to get near to hear 
the directions; and she generally was the one to apply them 
also, for negroes always would steal medicines most scurvily 
one from the other. And when death at times would slip 
into the pen, despite the trader’s utmost alertness and pre- 
cautions,—as death often ‘‘had to do,’’ little Mammy said, 
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—when the time of some of them came to die, and when the 
rest of the negroes, with African greed of eye for the horrible, 
would press around the lowly couch where the agonizing 
form of a slave lay writhing out of life, she would always to 
the last give medicines, and wipe the cold forehead, and 
soothe the clutching, fearsome hands, hoping to the end, and 
trying to inspire the hope that his or her “‘time’’ had not 
come yet; for, as she said, “‘Our time doesn’t come just as 
often as it does come.”’ 

And in those sad last offices, which somehow have always 
been under reproach as a kind of shame, no matter how young 
she was, she was always too old to have the childish avoid- 
ance of them. On the contrary, to her a corpse was only a 
kind of baby, and she always strove, she said, to make one, 
like the other, easy and comfortable. 

And in other emergencies she divined the mysteries of the 
flesh, as other precocities divine the mysteries of painting and 
music, and so become child wonders. 

Others came and went. She alone remained there. Babies 
of her babyhood—the toddlers she, a toddler, had nursed— 
were having babies themselves now; the middle-aged had had 
time to grow old and die. Every week new families were 
coming into the great back chamber; every week they passed 
out: babies, boys, girls, buxom wenches, stalwart youths, and 
the middle-aged—the grave, serious ones whom misfortune 
had driven from their old masters, and the ill-reputed ones, 
the trickish, thievish, lazy, whom the cunning of the negro- 
trader alone could keep in circulation. All were marketable, 
all were bought and sold, all passed in one door and out the 
other—all except her, little Mammy. As with her lameness, 
it took time for her to recognize, to understand, the fact. 
She could study over her lameness, she could in the dull course 
of time think out the broomstick way of palliation. It would 
have been almost better, under the circumstances, for God to 
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have kept the truth from her; only—God keeps so little of 
the truth from us women. It is his system. 

Poor little thing! It was not now that her master could not 
sell her, but he would not! Out of her own intelligence she 
had forged her chains; the lameness was a hobble merely in 
comparison. She had become too valuable to the negro-trader 
by her services among his crew, and offers only solidified his 
determination not to sell her. Visiting physicians, after 
short acquaintance with her capacities, would offer what 
were called fancy prices for her. Planters who heard of her 
through their purchases would come to the city purposely 
to secufe, at any cost, so inestimable an adjunct to their 
plantations. Even ladies—trefined, delicate ladies—sometimes 
came to the pen personally to back money with influence. In 
vain. Little Mammy was worth more to the negro-trader, 
simply as a kind of insurance against accidents, than any sum, 
however glittering the figure, and he was no ignorant expert 
in human wares. She can tell it; no one else can for her. Re- 
member that at times she had seen the streets outside. Re- 
member that she could hear of the outside world daily from 
the passing chattels—of the plantations, farms, families; the 
green fields, Sunday woods, running streams; the camp-meet- 
ings, corn-shuckings, cotton-pickings, sugar-grindings; the 
baptisms, marriages, funerals, prayer-meetings; the holidays 
and holy days. Remember that, whether for liberty or 
whether for love, passion effloresces in the human being—no 
matter when, where, or how—with every spring’s return. 
Remember that she was, even in middle age, young and vig- 
orous. But no; do not remember anything. There is no need 
to heighten the coloring. 

It would be tedious to relate, although it was not tedious to 
hear her relate it, the desperations and hopes of her life then. 
Hardly a day passed that she did not see, looking for purchases 
(rummaging among goods on a counter for bargains), some 
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master whom she could have loved, some mistress whom she 
could have adored. Always her favorite mistresses were 
there—tall, delicate matrons, who came themselves, with 
great fatigue, to select kindly-faced women for nurses; languid- 
looking ladies with smooth hair standing out in wide bandeaux 
from their heads, and lace shawls dropping from their sloping 
shoulders, silk dresses carelessly held up in thumb and finger 
from embroidered petticoats that were spread out like tents 
over huge hoops which covered whole groups of swarming 
piccaninnies on the dirty floor; ladies, pale from illnesses that 
she might have nursed, and over-burdened with children 
whom she might have reared! And not a lady of that kind 
saw her face but wanted her, yearned for her, pleaded for her, 
coming back secretly to slip silver, and sometimes gold, 
pieces into her hand, patting her turbaned head, calling her 
‘little Mammy’”’ too, instantly, by inspiration, and making 
the negro-trader give them, with all sorts of assurances, the 
refusal of her. She had no need for the whispered ‘‘Buy me, 
master!’’ ‘Buy me, mistress!’’ ‘“You’ll see how I can work, 
master!’’ ‘‘You'll never be sorry, mistress!’’ of the others. 
The negro-trader—like hangmen, negro-traders are fitted by 
nature for their profession—it came into his head—he had no 
heart, not even a negro-trader’s heart—that it would be more 
judicious to seclude her during these shopping visits, so to 
speak. She could not have had any hopes then at all; it must 
have been all desperations. 

That auction-block, that executioner’s block, about which 
so much has been written—Jacob’s ladder, in his dream, was 
nothing to what that block appeared nightly in her dreams to 
her; and the climbers up and down—well, perhaps Jacob’s 
angels were his hopes, too. 

At times she determined to depreciate her usefulness, mar 
her value, by renouncing her heart, denying her purpose. For 
days she would tie her kerchief over her ears and eyes, and 
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crouch in a corner, strangling her impulses. She even malin- 
gered, refused food, became dumb. And she might have suc- 
ceeded in making herself salable through incipient lunacy, if 
through no other way, had she been able to maintain her réle 
long enough. But some woman or baby always was falling 
into some emergency of pain and illness. 

How it might have ended one does not like to think. For- 
tunately, one does not need to think. 

There came a night. She sat alone in the vast, dark cara- 
vansary—alone for the first time in her life. Empty rags and 
blankets lay strewn over the floor, no snoring, no tossing in 
them more. A sacrificial sale that day had cleared the count- 
ers. Alarm-bells rang in the streets, but she did not know 
them for alarm-bells; alarm brooded in the dim space around 
her, but she did not even recognize that. Her protracted ten- 
sion of heart had made her fear-b‘ind to all but one peradven- 
ture. 

Once or twice she forgot herself, and limped over to some 
heap to relieve an imaginary struggling babe or moaning 
sleeper. Morning came. She had dozed. She looked to see 
the rag-heaps stir; they lay as still as corpses. The alarm-bells 
had ceased. She looked to see a new gang enter the far door. 
She listened for the gathering buzzing of voices in the next 
room, around the auction-block. She waited for the trader. 
She waited for the janitor. At nightfall a file of soldiers 
entered. They drove her forth, ordering her in the voice, in 
the tone, of the negro-trader. That was the only familiar 
thing in the chaos of incomprehensibility about her. She 
hobbled through the auction-room. Posters, advertisements, 
papers, lay on the floor, and in the torch-light glared from 
from the wall. Her Jacob’s ladder, her stepping-stone to her 
hopes, lay overturned in a corner. 

You divine it. The negro-trader’s trade was abolished, and 
he had vanished in the din and smoke of a war which he had 
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not been entirely guiltless of producing, leaving little Mammy 
locked up behind him. Had he forgotten her? One cannot 
even hope so. She hobbled out into the street, leaning on her 
nine-year-old broomstick (she had grown only slightly beyond 
it; could still use it by bending over it), her head tied in a 
tag kerchief, a rag for a gown, a tag for an apron. 

Free, she was free! But she had not hoped for freedom. The 
plantation, the household, the delicate ladies, the teeming 
children,—broomsticks they were in comparison to freedom, 
but,—that was what she had asked, what she had prayed for. 
God, she said, had let her drop, just as her mother had done. 
More than ever she grieved, as she crept down the street, that 
she had never mounted the auctioneer’s block. An ownerless 
free negro! She knew no one whose duty it was to help her; 
no one knew her to help her. In the whole world Gt was 
all she had asked) there was no white child to call her mammy, 
no white lady or gentleman (it was the extent of her dreams) 
beholden to her as toa nurse. And all her innumerable black 
beneficiaries! Even the janitor, whom she had tended as the 
others, had deserted her like his white prototype. 

She tried to find a place for herself, but she had no indorsers, 
no recommenders. She dared not mention the name of the 
negro-trader; it banished her not only from the households 
of the whites, but from those of the genteel of her own color. 
And everywhere soldiers sentineled the streets—soldiers whose 
tone and accent reminded her of the negro-trader. 

Her sufferings, whether imaginary or real, were sufficiently 
acute to drive her into the only form of escape which once 
had been possible to friendless negroes. She became a runa- 
way. With a bundle tied to the end of a stick over her 
shoulder, just as the old prints represent it, she fled from her 
homelessness and loneliness, from her ignoble past, and the 
heart-disappointing termination of it. Following a railroad 
track, journeying afoot, sleeping by the roadside, she lived on 
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until she came to the one familiar landmark in life to her—a 
sick woman, but a white one. And so, progressing from 
patient to patient (it was a time when sick white women 
studded the country like mile-posts), she arrived at a little 
town, a kind of a refuge for soldiers’ wives and widows. She 
never traveled further. She could not. Always, as in the 
pen, some emergency of pain and illness held her. 

That is all. She is still there. The poor, poor women of 
that stricken region say that little Mammy was the only 
alleviation God left them after Sheridan passed through; and 
the richer ones say very much the same thing— 

But one should hear her tell it herself, as has been said, on 
a cold, gloomy winter day in the country, the fire glimmering 
on the hearth; the overworked husband in the fields; the 
baby quiet at last; the mother uneasy, restless, thought- 
driven; the soft black hand rubbing backward and forward, 
rubbing out aches and frets and nervousness. 

The eyelids droop; the firelight plays fantasies on the bed- 
curtains; the ear drops words, sentences; one gets confused— 
one sleeps—one dreams. 
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BE. HARL SPAR LING 


Tu I S was the mad month of February, and life along the 
cobble-stoned streets moved to a pagan pulse. The Carnival 
was hastening to its climax. Banners of purple, yellow and 
green flaunted themselves from the second-floor galleries. Flag 
masts almost touched across the narrow archways of the 
streets. Grotesque masks and masquerade costumes lit the 
little Vieux Carré shop windows. Everywhere there was a 
blatant whisper that the Fat Tuesday revelries lay just beyond 
the turn of the month. 

Henri Iberville de la Villebeu pulled his thin cape tighter 
about his shoulders as he moved along Saint Peter’s Street, and 
shrank within himself. He would not dare be on the streets 
of the Quarter much longer. The time for seclusion to his 
room had come. Though the winter was balmy like a late 
spring, something like a chill ran through him. 

As he stopped at the Rue Bourbon to allow a truck from the 
wharves to pass he became conscious of a greeting. Old 
Colette, who ran the Creole candy shop, was standing in her 
doorway, arms akimbo over her ample form. She was survey- 
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ing the effect of Mardi Gras bunting freshly hung in her 
windows. 

“The city she becomes gay, n’est ce pas, M’sieu,’’ she te- 
peated. 

“Yes,’’ answered Villebeu with bitterness touching his 
tongue. “‘Yes.’’ He moved on leaving Colette to shake a 
dubious head. Colette, like others of the Quarter, did not 
understand the queer M’siex. And often Villebeu did not 
understand himself. 

It was now three years since he had returned to his native 
city to wait for death. And that was after five, seven, ten 
years of exile into strange lands. A descendant of Chevalier 
D’Arcourt, who settled the lower parishes by grant of the 
king, there had seemed nothing left but exile to Villebeu when 
he lost the family fortune. Exile was easy, for he was the last 
of his distinguished line. 

He closed the Villebeu home in Avenue Esplanade and dis- 
posed of what remained of the family’s ancient belongings. 
Then he vanished as one who had disappeared from the face 
of the earth. But in the end he returned as most men must no 
matter how far they wander, or why. Villebeu returned to 
his birth city, however, not as one born to the blood, but 
rather as one, who having seen all sides of life, was inclined 
to look askance at it. He did not seek out those he had known 
in happier days. Instead he hid himself away in the close 
streets of the Old Quarter and made pains that none who had 
known him might find him. Thus, sick in body and heart, he 
awaited final surcease of torment. And thus it was for three 
yeats. 

To the Quarter he was merely M’siex, the old gentleman 
who lodged with Madame Letitia Chambronne in the old 
South Pontalba building. Madame Chambronne had the third 
floor place at the third entrance. In all the Quarter there 
was no better place for an exile. Despite poverty and dismal 
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odors, fumes from cooking through the corridors and wet 
wash flapping on lines through forgotten patios—despite it 
all there remained about the Pontalba buildings a gentle 
mantle of aristocracy. Stretching along either side of Place 
d’Armes they still breathed some of the spirit builded into 
them by a French baroness for her own exile. A high, aloof 
frayed dignity clung to their great rooms, their winding stair- 
cases, their wrought-iron balustrades. 

Madame Chambronne had lived on the third floor at No. 3 
for fifty years. She had come there while pomp and fashion 
still held sway in the region. But pomp and fashion had 
moved away, leaving Place d’Armes to become a spot for 
tourists to rediscover, the old buildings to become exotic tene- 
ments, filled with strange French, Spanish and Italian fami- 
lies, and Madame Chambronne to become a boarding-house 
keeper—a boarding-house keeper who spoke four languages, 
a boarding-house that had about it all the dignity of an ante- 
bellum home. 

Of nights Villebeu would sit high on the third-floor gallery 
that stretched a long block from River to Cathedral, and 
watch the moon splash down on slate roofs and gray streets. 
Of days he would sit in Place d’Armes surrounded with the 
Oleander, the lantanna, the Spanish dagger, and watch the 
spars of ships where they rode at anchor in the River. Thus 
the exile tried to think not of the past nor the future, but only 
of the pervading present. 

Tall and spare, with somber dark eyes, with hair fast turn- 
ing a complete gray, Henri de la Villebeu became in three 
short years a landmark of the Quarter. Always he was dressed 
in black. Always he carried his silver-ferruled cane. The 
Quarter admitted he had /e bon air, and, therefore, called him 
M’siew, when, otherwise, he would have been Papa, or, per- 
haps, Papoute. 
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“Eh, M’siew he sits out by the Square,’’ the old women of 
the Place d’Armes would say as they made their way to 
Market. ‘“‘It will be a fine day, yes.”’ 

And Villebeu was content . . . except . . . except when 
the Carnival returned each year, the gay, roaring Carnival 
when the flesh turned mad. It was when the Vieux Carré 
awakened, throwing off its centuries of quiet, when revelers 
flocked down to the balls at the ancient French Opera House, 
it was then that the exile turned upon himself in reproach, 
and when he wished most that he might escape himself. When 
the lights flamed in the Opera House they illumined for him 
things he wished to forget. 

Once he was moved to stand in the deep shadows beyond the 
lilting lights to watch the cars arrive and the ball commence, 
to hear the brave music, the happy laughter. But in every 
face he wrote memories and in every happy figure recalled 
some friend of the dead days, and such a stab went through 
the exile’s heart that never would he trust himself to watch 
in such way again. 

Thereafter, when the Carnival waxed he retreated to his 
chambers at Madame Chambronne’s, to stay there until the 
feast of the flesh were done and gray Lent had arrived, sickened 
of himself by day, fearful by night that friends might find him 
even in his retreat. That was his great fear: that those who 
had known him might find him. 

And now the Carnival was upon him again, the third Carni- 
val of hisreturn. And his soul sickness welled up within him, 
until he wondered vacantly whether he would be able to face 
the ordeal again. The banners jeered him as he moved along 
Saint Peter’s this day of Mad February. The masks in the 
windows seemed to grin and mock, crying, ‘“‘Away, you, who 
do not belong here.”’ 

‘Away,’ echoed his heart. ““Away. Why not. Why had 
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he ever returned to this country of ghosts. Better to have 
died in any place than this, better to be buried under any 
strange sky.”’ 

A young priest emerging from Exchange Passage noticed 
the lost look on the man’s face and spoke cheer. 

‘‘A fine day to you, sir.”’ 

Villebeu did not answer. Fine day? What fine day was 
left for him unless it were the day on which he took the last 
sacrament. As he lurched along Place d’Armes the sun caught 
on the masts of the ships in the River, the ships which would 
carry him back to lands of oblivion and forgetfulness. Why 
did he linger? Why? At this moment it seemed to the exile 
that he understood himself less than ever before. Strange life. 
Strange fate. As he turned into the dank postern vestibule 
and climbed up the musty stairs he leaned heavily on his cane 
and his back was bent under thought. 

The child on the second landing was busy lowering a basket 
at the end of a long rope down the well of the staircase, the 
Quarter’s own kind of a dumbwaiter. 

““M’ sieu,’’ she cried, seeing him coming up the stairs. ‘“‘You 
have visitors.” 

Villebeu’s mind jumped. ‘‘Visitors.”’ 

“Wes: Twooof thems’: 

Visitors? There was some mistake. There had to be. The 
exile hurried up the remaining flight of stairs. The two were 
waiting in the dark little hall on the upper landing. In the 
gloom he did not see them at once. 

oiienei;’* 

Then he jerked himself to such a sudden stop that one foot 
was left half in the air. He had been called by that name not 
in ten years. He dared not believe his ears. The blood 
pounded in his head. Agitation clutched him. 

“Henri. You do not know us? Us?’’ 
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The next moment they had his hands in theirs, and their 
arms were about his trembling shoulders. 

“Charles 2 Armand... : my friends.”’ 

Words choked the exile. His voice stood still. His body 
shook. But his face freshened as though a strange wind had 
blown across it. There in the gloomy century-turned hall, 
with its breath of dead generations and its gusty little winds, 
Villebeu’s face freshened as must the faces of homebound sea- 
men freshen when they feel the breezes of their homeland 
blowing to them. 

“We thought you were dead,’’ spoke Armand Bartel, the 
eldest of the two. “‘Dear God, man, where have you been all 
these years?”’ 

‘““‘He hasn’t changed a bit,’’ cried the younger, lighter- 
spirited Charles Ricot. ‘‘Not a bit,’’ he lied blithely. “‘I 
would know him any place.’ 

‘We only heard by accident that you were down here,”’ re- 
proached Bartel. Then both of the two talked at once. 

“Why didn’t you let us know?’ 

‘You could have dropped a word.”’ 

‘‘Not a word from you in ten years. What possessed you, 
man?’ 
~ “Look like you were glad to see us,”’ 

Charles Ricot pumped the exile’s arm. “‘Say something, 
for heaven’s sakes, or we'll begin to think we've made a 
mistake—that you're not our Henri at all.”’ 

Then Henri de la Villebeu did attempt to say something. 
‘I 2) aim elad’.... to see you, my friends: < \. but'sorry 
... you find me like this . . . place like this . . . must 
receive you... .’ The stone in his throat rose mercifully 
to choke him. 

The freshness had died out of his countenance. He fell back 
against the balustrade, all his thoughts close upon him. Here 
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was the dreaded thing come to pass and he was without prepa- 
ration to face it. What todo? What to say? Oh, the fools, 
the lovable fools, why had they sought him out? 

‘What is it, my friend,’’ cried Armand Bartel. ‘Your face, 
it is like a sheet.”’ 

‘“We’re not ghosts,’’ chimed the other. “You're the one 
returned from the dead.”’ 

“You should not worry about our coming to you here,”’ 
argued Bartel. ‘Such things do not matter among friends.” 

“Lord, no,’’ echoed Ricot. “‘And it’s really a jolly place, 
I think. I understand there is a movement to open an artists’ 
colony down here.”’ 

The bitterness in Villebeu’s heart rose to his tongue. “‘I 
have tried to hide in my poverty.”’ 

He averted his face from them, trying to shrink into him- 
self. The situation abashed the two friends. They had feared 
it might be thus. 

“Butlook,;” exclaimed Bartel this Sic iyoers 
Helplessly he realized his inability to say any af the shines 
he wished to, and plunged doubtfully into the business which 
had brought them to the place. 

“Do you know what month this is, my friend?’’ 

Villebeu laughed unpleasantly. ‘“‘Yes, it is February.”’ 

“Do you remember . . . it was February when you went 
away... . when yowy o..° 

Ricot broke in impatiently. “‘Look. It is February and 
the Carnival is here and he recognizes it like that. Doesn’t it 
mean any more to you than that?”’ 

“Why remind me?’ 

Bartel hushed the younger man, and placed his hand gently 
on Villebeu’s shoulder. ‘‘I believe I understand. You feel 
we have intruded.”’ 

Villebew wanceds “Gade non ae. 
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““‘Never mind, old friend. That makes no difference. We 
had to come when we heard. We would have even if we knew 
We weren't wanted. We came because we wanted to have a 
real Carnival once more—we three like we used to have.”’ 
Bartel hesitated a moment, his fingers closing tighter on the 
exile’s shoulder. ‘“We want you back this year.”’ 

Villebeu’s face fell grayer. ‘“‘I have no heart for carnival 
of any kind any more.”’ 

“Oh, we'll cheer you up some way, don’t worry,”’ cried 
Charles Ricot. 

“‘No, my friends.”’ 

“But think, man, you’ve been away from it for years.” 

Villebeu shook his head sadly. 

“Well then,’’ compromised Bartel. “‘One ball. You can 


find the heart surely to go with us to one ball . |. the final 
night. . . . We'll sit in your own old place. You can’t re- 
fuse,’ 


‘It needs more than heart.”’ 

‘“‘Yes,’’ said Charles Ricot. ‘‘It needs for you to place 
friendship above pride.”’ 

“Please!” 

“Tt is our wish,’’ protested Ricot. ‘‘And we are your old 
friends.”’ ‘ 

“Impossible, my friends. 

“And why?’ 

Villebeu’s face had become thin, drawn. ‘‘You do not see,”’ 
he whispered. ‘‘Can’t you see what I have become? Won't 
you tealize, please, that I couldn't stand it? I couldn’t face 
ra 

‘‘No one need know,”’ Bartel urged. ‘‘We will say you have 
just returned from abroad, just in time for the one night.”’ 

‘“‘What I am would stare out of my face. It would shout 
aloud in every word I said.”’ 


99 
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‘Why, we'll say that you have grown rich while you were 
away,’ cried Ricot, growing enthusiastic and untactful. 
“We'll really cause some excitement.” 

> Pretuse) > “absoletely-* 

“But we demand it.”’ 

“T’m sorry.” 

‘Do you really mean that? Surely . . . you. 

Villebeu did mean it. He remained sha cold; with- 
drawn, unmoved. Nothing they could say affected him. 
Sadly the two friends took their departure. 

““But,’’ said Armand Bartel in leaving. ‘‘But we won't 
take this for no. You can not prevent us from expecting you 
to change your mind.”’ 

Villebeu did not answer. As they went down the stairs he 
felt he were losing a part of his inner self, a part that he would 
never be able to regain. And it was only after they were gone 
that his face paled whitely at the thought that he had not even 
found them chairs, receiving them as he might. 

Jules, Madame Chambronne’s halfwit servant, slipped back 
into the shadows as M’siew stumbled to his room. Jules had 
heard the entire drama and was duly impressed. He imme- 
diately took pains to circulate the news. Jules had a simple 
way of singing to himself and to anyone else willing to hear. 
Down the steps he jumped singing: 


7? 


““M’ stew go to the ball I hear, 
Chere mo lemme toi; 
M’siew go to the ball— 
He hav’ good time, ha-ha—’’ 


It was not long until every one with ears to hear knew all 
about it. Then there was excitement. 

M’ stew, he was going to the balls. The Cajin family on the 
second landing craned its necks at him as he came and went 
on the stairs. Children ogled him on the banquette below, 
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and fell into a merry hush as he passed. The old extract and 
perfume man on the first landing openly voiced his surprise. 

“You make the balls this year, eh? Well, well. He never 
gets too old a man I am free to admit.’’ Villebeu looked at 
him vacantly, and moved on, not taking even the trouble to 
answer. 

Villebeu was so preoccupied with his thoughts that he did 
not realize the stir he was causing. It did not interest him. 
He could not help but notice the simple Jules, however,— 
Jules, who hung on his heels, waited on his call, lived on his 
wotds. To the halfwit M’siew had become an embodied deity, 
to be worshipped and propitiated. 

The simple became a little worried at the inaction. ‘‘M’ sieu,”’ 
he demanded finally in his open-mouthed way. ‘‘You go to 
the ball, it is not?’’ 

“It is not,’’ answered Villebeu severely. 

“But, M’siex, it is you go maybe, yes?’ Anxiety hung on 
the boy’s tongue. 

‘“Make quiet there, Jules.’’ 

After a long pause. ‘‘Thete is a ball, eh, M’stew?’’ Silence 
was assent enough for Jules. “‘And you be invite, eh?” A 
_ gleam came into his sallow face. ‘‘Well, I can help you that 
night dress, me.”’ ‘ 

‘Yes, you can help me dress, Jules.’’ It was the only way 
to get rid of him. 

Then Jules sang again in the damp courtyard: 


‘‘M’ stew, he go to the ball away, 
Chere mo lemme tot. 
Jules, he make big help. . . . 
Jules help M’séeu, ha-ha.”’ 


Madame Chambronne rebuked the boy a dozen times, but 
M’ sieu said that it did not matter, and Jules shot him a swift 
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look of adoration. That made matters sure for all time. 
Jules was his for life whether for good or ill. 

Villebeu was up in his room the day certain mysterious 
boxes arrived. Jules received them below and came clattering 
up the stairs in a storm of addled excitement. He burst into 
the room without waiting for word. 

“Look. Look .. . for you.’’ He threw them on the bed 
and stood before them, with arms outstretched, waiting. 

But Villebeu’s face blackened. He divined what the boxes 
contained. There was no need of opening them. 

“Take them away,”’ he muttered. 

“Buty MM stez> 02. 

“Get them out of here . . 

‘Let Jules look once inside. Jules be good boy then.”’ 

M’ sieu was pacing before the great windows at the other 
end of the room. Jules snapped the strings, taking things 
into his own hands. As the boxes came open he fell back with 
a delighted cry . . . sparkling white linen, lustrous black 
cloth, shining leather. 

Jules danced about the boxes like a maiden before her trous- 
seas ODE oo. Che Ons 3 

Armand Bartel had enclosed a card in one box. 

“Do you remember Chuzzle?’’ it read. ‘‘He is still with us. 
He is old, but he cuts better than ever. Chuzzle used your old 
measurements on these. He swears they will be satisfactory, 
and hopes his saint will desert him if they are not.”’ 

Villebeu glanced at the card and his lips tightened. 

““Aaagh,”’ he cried at Jules. “‘How dare they? Am I then 
a victim of charity? Do I look as though I would accept 
Chattey a cu CO oe 

But Jules was not listening now. He was taking the pieces 
carefully out of their boxes and putting them away. He was 
lingering over them, fondling them. He did not understand 
the strange things M’siew was saying. No master ever had a 
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more faithful servant than Jules. Each day thereafter the 
clothes were taken out, inspected, brushed and placed care- 
fully away again. 

The fever came suddenly. Overnight Villebeu found him- 
self bedridden, with leaden pains coursing up from his heels to 
his head, with his body in a cold sweat, and his mind in a 
haze. The haze rapidly developed into a delirium. Ina great 
hurry, Madame Chambronne called a physician, and the phy- 
sician, after a brief examination, pronounced the case serious. 
He ordered that the patient be kept absolutely quiet and that 
he be watched night and day. 

“Idohim. Ido him,”’ cried Jules, ambling forward. There 
was no one else to do it, so Jules became nurse. As Madame 
observed, it was entirely safe, for anyone could see the simple 
loved the man tossing on the bed better than himself. 

Now for the first time, Villebeu and the simpleton came 
really to understand each other. Tossing on his bed, pallid 
with the consuming fire in his body, Villebeu said things that 
sounded wise and sensible to Jules. 

mleesrs musice: jules 420) Listens.) music... the 
eanecewes 1. 

“Oh, no. It is the ball, M’sieu.’’ 

“The ball? What ball, boye”’ 

‘The ball you arrange to go to. Ha, you forget the ver’ 
ball Jules make to dress you for.”’ 

Sometimes the fevered man spoke things that even Jules 
did not pretend to understand. 

bi. ‘To. diexhere::«.., Jules ...not here: Not, here, 
I tell you. . . . I will die among my own. Damn you, boy 
. you can’t kill me now... .” 
“Oh, M’siew. Jules not kill. dale: help.” 
‘Yes, yes. Good Jules. I’m not going to die like a—like 
aapaupetesciie sy 
“You not die, M’siew. You make for res’ now.’ 
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‘Don’t grin at me like that.... Aaagh.... You 
laugh like death.”’ 

‘Jules not grin. Jules ver’ sorry.” 

“Bring out my things, Jules. My clothes. I am going to 


my last ball. I’m going to die to music. . . . Do you hear 
that, boy. . .. I am going to die at the ball . . . at the 
balleeacere 


He tried to leap from the bed, but Jules by main strength 
pushed him back. 

‘Not yet, M’siew. The ball is not yet. Wait Jules, he get 
you off to that ball.”’ 

For hours at a time Villebeu raved thus, and Jules listened 
with simple ear. 


Fat Tuesday arrived warm and clear, and still Villebeu 
tossed on his delirious bed. 

Nowhere in the world is there a day like Fat Tuesday in the 
Vieux Carré. Fat Tuesday, and M’siew still delirious, and 
Jules, the simple, in the middle of a growing perplexity. 

The maskers poured into the streets of the city. Every- 
where bands played and people laughed and sang, tempering 
Latin frivolity only slightly with American sobriety. Throngs 
danced and rioted in Place d’Armes. Sirens shrieked through 
the city as Rex, king of the feast of the flesh, arrived in the 
harbor. Jules heard and saw and felt it all, and wished to 
rush down and join those abroad in the streets. But he re- 
mained at his post at the bedside of his master. 

All through the day the revelry continued, and toward 
night the spent city fell into a brief lull to recuperate for the 
final climax. During the lull Henri de la Villebeu became 
suddenly tractable and halfway lucid. 

‘““What day is it?”’ 

“Mardi Gras Day, M’siew.’’ Jules leaped happily to his 
side. “‘It is tonight, you remember.”’ 
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“Tonight? What, boy?”’ 

“The ball, M’siew. It is tonight.”’ 

“Oh—the ball.”’ 

“Look, M’siew . . . a letter comes today . . . while you 
be asleep.’’ Jules fished in his pocket. Villebeu tore the 
envelope open with shaking fingers. Jules had to hold him 
up in the bed while he read the words. 

The note was from Armand Bartel: ‘‘We are expecting you. 
Will call shortly after nine o’clock. We believe you will be 
ready. Depending on you.”’ 

The sick man sank back on his pillow with a sigh. He 
seemed to fall asleep again. But suddenly the delirium seized 
him anew. 

Clinics, =... jules...... Ha, there youvare.. Lay out my 
things, boy.”’ 

mpomate 2." 

‘““My clothes, boy.”’ 

“But you are ver’ sick, M’sieu.’ 

“Iam just sick enough. See . . . how my hand trembles. 
Lay the coat there so the wrinkles will come out.... I 
will die as myself, not as what I have become... . A drink 
of water, boy... . There, fine... . Look how the glass 
shakes... . It will come tonight,‘Jules. I will die . 
music . .. friends. . . .”’ He sank back, exhausted. 

So Jules dressed the sick man, and Villebeu stood on his 
feet, his madness steeling himself to master his weakness. In 
his delirium he had become outwardly joyful. 


og)... weak.’ He tested on the bed. 
wiance.. 41.you) will sec, sboy..,.< last. dance. .°. 
aa wdunay’. ; + lastdance:. dead . . . last dance. 


; In the other end of the city the final parade of the Carnival 
had begun to move through the streets. Before the strange 
dressing at Madame Chambronne’s had been completed, the 
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parade had wound its way through the upper city and turned 
into narrow Rue Royal. As the parade flung into the Old 
Quarter the multitude pressed close until it was difficult to 
draw a breath. The red torches flared against the sky until 
all the Quarter seemed on fire. Catching on the leaning 
buildings the lights were tossed back a thousand ways at 
once. Decked in gold and silver, the floats flung by on waves 
of music and the krewe of maskers dancing upon them could 
almost touch hands with the multitude packing the second 
floor galleries. 

At Madame Chambronne’s, Jules, the halfwit, waited at 
the high windows and on the gallery. And as he waited the 
only song of a ball he knew rose to his lips. 


“Ah, Tou-cou-tou, mo connin toi 
To semblé Morico; 
Y'a pas savon qui assez blanc 
Pour laver to la peau. 


Quand blancs la yo donné yo bal, 
To pas capable aller. 
Comment ta vaillant giabal, 
To qui V aime briller?”’ 


Thus Jules sang and wished that it were he who were going 
to the ball. But as a car drove up below and came to a halt 
he stopped singing and rushed into the room. 


Nore: *“‘Tou-cou-tou’’: an ancient song in the gumbo dialect sung by negro slaves of 
the Louisiana Creoles 
“Ab, Tou-cou-tou, me know yo’ well; 
“Yo! be as black as night. 
“Nowhere is soap so fine enough 
“To wash yo'r dark skin white. 
“And w'en the white ones give a ball 
“Yo! cannot drink their wine. 
“Ab, how yo’ goin’ to flirt about, 
“Yo' who so love to shine.”’ 
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“Tt has come. It has come.”’ 


“The taro... niyeiclénds: 
“Yes, M’siew. Here. The coat.’’ 
UPgo-to =... . dances boy.” 


“Yes, M’ste#. Yo'r hat.”’ 

Jules smoothed the last wrinkle out of the coat. 

“You willdie tonight, maybe,’’ said Jules, by way of farewell. 

‘Maybe, Jules,’’ said the delirious man. There was a happy 
lilt in his voice. 

He stepped down the dank stairs and out upon the banquette 
and into the waiting car. And good Madame Chambronne 
did not learn until hours later that he had gone. When she 
learned, the good woman was in a torment, but what could 
she do then? She could not rail even at Jules, for Jules had 
gone too. 


At the Opera House, scene of a thousand balls, there was 
mad, bewildering confusion; machines rushing helter-skelter 
to discharge visions of silk and satin at the foyer entrance, 
people of the Quarter laughing and shouting from the galleries 
ovetlooking the scene, many bands playing at the one time, 
traffic officers trying vainly and profanely to straighten out 
the streets, alien tourists looking on in amazement from vari- 
ous vantage points. 

Villebeu wished to run out and grasp the abandoned joy 
in his arms. His heart leaped as though to leave his body. 
His blood pounded. Faces flooded about him, voices smoth- 
ered his ears, hands pressed his own. 

The exile lost himself in it. He was no longer the exile, 
but the man of the old days. The fever lit him to a consuming 
glow. Years dropped from his shoulders. He was swung 
along a great wave of spiritual exaltation that numbed his 
senses and his memory and left him aflame with the ecstasy 
of the moment. 
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‘‘Who is that with Bartel and Ricot?’’ went the voice of 


wonder. ‘‘Henri de la Villebeu2 You mean . . . well—’’ 
And, ‘‘Villebeu! Name of saints, where did you spring 
from? Lord . . . this zs a surprise.”’ 


And, ‘‘Where have you been, man? Where in the name of 
things have you been?”’ 

Questions, questions, questions. Wonder and surprise. 
And always Armand Bartel and Charles Ricot at his elbow 
with a swift answer. 

The exile moved in dances with ones he had loved, and 
when these asked him of his travels, he told, wildly distorting 
circumstances and places. He did it so many times that the 
illusion of his words, fired with fever, became a reality to him. 
It was the time he had been away from this life that seemed 
the illusion. 

The tableau swam before his eyes. The waves of music 
drummed into his ears in a giant confusion. He sank into 
comatose moments of trance, only to be revived by someone 
at his elbow and to find the dancers still weaving before his 
eyes. Voices reached him as from some great height, and he 
seemed to feel himself alone in a great crowd with all the 
bewilderment of an old man entertaining his lost youth. 

And always in his ear drummed the refrain of his thought. 
“T must die. I must die, tonight.’’ 

“You seem ill,’’ spoke a friend at his side. 

“No, I feel very happy.”’ 

“Your face is flushed. Haven’t you a fever?”’ 

“No, I am fine, thank you.”’ 

He sank into a deeper trance. 


Much later he awoke to find his friends shaking him. 

“You've enjoyed yourself. You've slept most of the night. 
Come! Time to go home now.”’ 

OMCs. ta 
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“It’s over. Here’s your cape. Let me hold it.’’ 
Villebeu stood upon his feet in a daze. Then he had not 


died. He had merely slept. The ball was over . . . and he 
had not died. He must go back... back. He shud- 
dered. 

““What is it?”’ 


“Nothing. Nothing.’’ He waved them aside, and crawled 
down the ancient stairs. 

Outside the brisk night air restored him somewhat. 

“In you go. We'll have you home in no time.”’ 

Villebeu drew away. “‘I would prefer to walk. Go on, 
please. I will walk.”’ 

“Not a bit of it.”’ 

But Villebeu did not stop to listen. Before they could 
move he stumbled off into the night, disappearing beyond the 
rim of light. 

Dying revelry moved down the street with him, ones with 
bedraggled masks hanging loosely on arms, ones garbed in 
strange clothes, multi-colored and awry. They cried out to 
him, joked with him, but got no answer. For Henri de la 
Villebeu heard nothing, saw nothing. 

He did not see the shadow that disengaged itself from the 
blackness beyond Burgundy and padded softly behind him. 
He did not hear the slipping of the steps. 

A group of ribald singers circled him at one corner, dancing 
about him, shouting and laughing in drunken fury. But he 
stood so dazed in the center that they found him poor sport, 
and let him go his way. Then the shadow moved on too. 
At one place music still flung out upon the night, and two 
girls, laughing hysterically, invited him in. 

He stumbled on, and always the shadow slipped behind 
him. As he turned toward the River into the pit blackness 
of Saint Peter’s the shadow drew nearer. It padded up ever so 
softly. 
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A group of homebound revelers stumbled over the body an 
hour later—the body of an old man pitched into the street 
upon his face; an old man, immaculately dressed, with damp- 
ness of the stones saturating his wasted body. 

‘Why did you do it?’’ the police at Parish Prison demanded 
of Jules, the simple, in the grayness of an Ash Wednesday. 

And Jules answered, ‘‘He wish to die. You onderstan’ 
w’at. He wish todiea gentleman. But heno fin’ todie. He 
live so much. So Jules become robber. He jump on M’ sieu 
in the dark and deman’ to get his money. That makes M’ sieu 
think he is rich. He wish to die that way, so Jules let the 
knife go once, twice, three times. Jules love M’stez so, you 
onderstan’.”’ 

The police shook the halfwit until his simple eyes stood 
out in his face, but never did they get a better explanation. 
But then, they did not expect to get much of an explanation 
out of a simpleton. 
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ADA JACK CARVER 


I T is lazy and sweet along the Céte Joyeuse and on into the 
piney red-clay hills—a land which for nearly four hundred 
yeats has been held enthralled by a river. And here among 
the whites and blacks there dwell in ecstatic squalor a people 
whom, in the intricate social system of the South, strangers 
find it difficult to place. For although they may be bartered 
with, jested with, enjoyed, despised, made friends and ene- 
mies of—yet in the eyes of those born to the subtle distinction 
they are forever beyond the pale. 

They are a mixture of Spanish, French, and Indian, and God 
only knows what besides; and along the Cote Joyeuse, a region 
given to phrase and to fable, they are dubbed ‘‘redbones’’ be- 
cause of their dusky skins so oddly, transparently tinted. 
They are shiftless and slovenly, childlike and treacherous; and 
yet from somewhere, like a benediction, they have been 
touched with something precious. 

Of this hybrid and tragic tribe was Baptiste Grabbo, planter, 
and his the story of a man who desired and obtained a son. 

One summer morn at a peep-o-day hour this Baptiste set out 
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for Natchitoches, riding his little red pony. His mission was 
three-fold: first, of course, to get drunk; second, to make a 
thank-offering to his patron saint, whose business it was to 
look after him and who did it rather well, all things con- 
sidered; third, in accordance with a custom that still prevails, 
to purchase in tribute a gift for his wife, who had been de- 
livered of a fine and lusty son—a man-child born in the crook 
of a horned moon and destined for great good fortune. 

Baptiste rode hard, like a centaur. Above him the frail 
enchantment of budding clematis filled the woods with light 
and, reflecting on his fortune, he recalled complacently the 
insults and insinuations with which since his marriage his 
relatives had derided his childless estate. Bah! He would 
make ‘em swallow their words, the yellow chinquapin- 
eaters! He accursed of Heaven? 

The glory of fatherhood gave him a heart a-tune to the 
tumult of summer. There were flowers purple with adoration 
praying in the grass; wings brushed his cheek; and Baptiste, 
his mind still full of the night’s travail, thought of birth. 
He thought of The Birth, and an immense and terrible holiness 
shook him as with an ague. Why, God was right up in that 
tree. God—benignant, amused. He could talk with God if 
he cared to. He spread his hands ina little prayer, like a child 
that laughs and prays. He was shaken and spent with rapture. 

Conceive of Baptiste if you can: an uncouth, oafish little 
man, thin and pointed and sly; but with something about him 
grotesque and delightful, for all the world like a clown— 
something of quaint buffoonery that charmed little children, 
even the little boys and girls who lived in the fine old houses 
along the river front and walked abroad so sweetly with their 
nurses. 

“Hi, Baptiste!’’ they would squeal when they saw him; 
“Howdy, Mister Baptiste!”’ 

And then they would laugh with an elfin delight as if they 
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shared some wanton secret with him. And their nurses— 
respectable, coal-black ‘‘mammies’’—would pull them away, 
disgruntled; ‘‘Lawd, white chillun, come along. Dat triflin’, 
low-down redbone—”’ 

But this heaven-lent quality, whatever it was, that en- 
deared him to children caused the women of his race to stick 
out their tongues at him. His love tale, how for a fabulous 
sum he bought from her father the prettiest maid in all the 
Indian pinewoods, was the talk of a region already famous far 
and wide for its romance. Baptiste—through no effort of 
his own, of course—was rich, as occasionally redbones get to 
be when their luscious acres fringe the winding Cane; and the 
slim and blossomy Clorinda had pleased him mightily. She 
was a lovely thing with sea-green eyes and the chiseled beauty 
her women possess for a season; and Baptiste thought of 
babies when he looked at her—he who could pipe to children 
and trill like a bird in a tree. They would come one right 
after the other, of course, as was right for babies to come: 
brown little stairsteps of children. 

He had even gone so far as to hail old Granny Loon one 
time as she hobbled past the courthouse; Granny who brought 
her babies in baskets (white ones and black ones and yellow 
_ and red ones!) and charged a fortune a day. 

“Hey, Granny, what you got in there?’’ he wheedled in a 
voice that had the drawling music of the sluggish old witch- 
river. ‘“‘You give him to me for my wife, old Granny. Yessir, 
we need us a son.”’ 

But Granny, disdainful, made no reply; and shifting her 
mysterious basket, passed with dignity down the shaded 
street. She could be high-and-mighty when it pleased her 
and, ‘‘blue-gummed’’ African though she was—and proud of 
her pure descent—she was by virtue of her calling above and 
beyond all race distinction. Granny Loon was dedicated, 
consecrated, sacred. But the greasy old mulatto women . 
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around their coffee stalls, who were shrewdly informed as to 
Granny’s comings and goings, broke out into ribald laughter, 
shaking their fat gingham sides. 

‘Huh!’ they snorted, ‘‘dat chile Granny got ain’t fo’ no 
ornery redbone. Dat chile is fo’ white folks, yessir. Baptiste, 
he better go find his se’f one in de briar-patch.”’ 

He had swaggered away, Baptiste, pretending not to hear; 
but his face had burned and his heart had ached. Ah, but now 
he would show them. . . . 

Baptiste, whose thoughts were prayerful if he but stumped 
his toe, had that very day taken up the matter with High 
Heaven. You slipped into the dim cathedral where God was 
all about you and your bony knees sank richly down into 
passionate crimson velvet. 

‘“A son, sweet Saint. A lil’ son. Send us a son, sweet 
Mother—’’ 

And then to make assurance doubly sure, on emerging he 
had crossed two sticks to fling at a chance stray cat. 

The creed of the redbone is past understanding: things 
vaguely heard and remembered; things felt and but dimly 
divined; superstitions drilled into him by the wrinkled old 
crones of his race. His religion is compounded of Catholic 
altars where candles burn through the thick dim smoke from 
the swinging incense bowls; of pinewoods tremulous like a 
sounding organ; of forest fires and thunders and winds; of 
fetishes against the powers of darkness; of a moon that comes 
up ted from the swamp; of a wilful river that doles out life 
and death. 

Sometimes when Baptiste lay prone on a hillside things 
came to him, ancient things, and he knew what people had 
known when the earth was young—something stirring in him 
that had swung a papoose in the treetops. Sometimes when 
the moon was thin and the cotton greening in the fields was 
beginning to square, something lifted his soul that had 
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strummed a guitar under a lady’s window. Sometimes when 
that same young moon had grown sullen with orange fire, 
sometimes when he lay on the hot black earth and heard the 
negroes singing, something ached within him like the curse 
of a voodoo witch. 

His patron saint he had chosen for reasons best known to 
himself, not the least significant of which was the little saint’s 
unobtrusiveness; for he was an ecstatic little blue fellow who 
lived in a niche of the church, in so dim and distant a corner 
that one might pray to him without exciting comment. The 
redbone, you must know, is secretive in matters religious; 
and pagan as he is at heart, is chary of dogma and fixed belief 
—his erratic worship being tolerated rather than condoned by 
the priesthood. 

To this adopted saint, then, Baptiste told his beads, be- 
seeching intercession: three masses a week, so many ‘“‘Hail 
Marys,”’ the Way of the Cross for a baby. Since he always 
returned from his orisons uplifted and slightly unsteady, 
Baptiste’s mysterious pilgrimages had provoked his relatives 
to what was to them an obvious and foregone conclusion: 
Baptiste was drinking and gambling awful! He had better 
stay home with his wife. 

Baptiste, jogging the deep-rutted roads, suddenly laughed 
and smacked at his pony. Now that a son had been born to 
him he would pour the shining dollars into his little saint’s 
outstretched paws, the little saint who had moved Heaven 
and earth in his, Baptiste’s, behalf. And then across the 
young day’s joy a wavering shadow passed, and then another. 
Bats! From the swamp near by. The creatures came flicker- 
ing, velvet-black and crazy, with the uncertain, chittering, 
sweezy sound that their wings make in the air; and when 
Baptiste struck out to fend them off, one of the gibbety things 
fell to the earth, stricken. Aghast that he had unwittingly 
wounded the devil’s own, Baptiste turned straight about, 
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although fully two miles from home. The sweet havoc in his 
heart had chilled into dreadful foreboding—for what man in 
his senses would flaunt such disaster? 

Could it mean that his child was ill, perhaps at this moment 
dead? 

When he rode into the back yard he saw his wife’s pink 
petticoat a-hanging in the sun. His throat was dry and 
parched as he opened the kitchen door. 

Granny was in the kitchen, crouching over the stove and 
stitring a viscous substance in a kettle. Her sacred basket 
hung above her on a nail. Her snowy white head was bound 
with a red bandanna, and she wore a spotless apron in the 
pocket of which was a buckeye to ward off the dread swamp 
fever. From a cord around her neck hung a curious carved 
African stone that dangled against her breasts. She turned 
and squinted at him as he entered. 

“The Hil’ feller. ... isthe ...... do she: still; breathes m- 
swer me, old woman.’’ 

Granny shrugged her shoulders. Her scorn of men was in- 
stinctive, she who assisted them into the world and first 
clothed their nakedness. There was not a midwife in all that 
neck of the woods who could hold a candle to her. When not 
‘“‘waiting’’ on a woman she lived alone on the edge of the 
Indian pinewoods in a shack half hidden with splashy sun- 
flowers. There was a rail fence around it and toadstools at the 
door; and in the back yard an iron pot that looked like a 
cauldron. She was age-old and deathless, and all her move- 
ments were soft as if timed to the sleeping of children. 

She gave Baptiste a mystic look; and then from above, down 
the rickety stairs, there sounded a thin little wail. Baptiste 
listened, woe in his eyes. It sounded so strange and so young. 

“Mon Dieu!’ he implored, ‘‘what was that?”’ 

“De good Lawd he’p us,’’ Granny answered, stirring and 
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tasting, tasting and stirring. ‘‘Fo’ shame, Mister Baptiste 
Grabbo. Dat up dere’s yo’ son, man, a-cryin’ fo’ his dinner.”’ 

“And her? Is she well?—Clorinda—’’ 

His agonized eyes searched the old woman's face, but 
Granny was muttering incantations over her ill-smelling 
brew: runes for the newborn babe and his mother; spells 
against milk-leg and childbed-fever. It was a full minute 
before she turned to him her sybil face, wrinkled with a 
thousand tragedies. 

““Gawd-a-mighty!’’ she grumbled, ‘‘how many time yo’ 
come runnin’ back to ask ‘bout dat wife an’ dat chile? How 
come yo’ don’t go an’ git outer my way? I done brung a 
many a baby, to white folks an’ niggers an’ mixed blood too. 
But I ain’t nebber seen no daddy take on like dat befo’. 
Nussir, not since I been bo’n.’”’ . 

- She looked at him and relented. ‘‘Heylaw—wait, I go 
make yo’ a cup—’’ 

Baptiste sat down, still shaking, and Granny poured for him 
hot black comforting coffee. Behind her somewhere in the 
dim old house she heard a door open and close. But her gaze 
held Baptiste’s eye. 

‘Now, go long wid yo’se’f, Mister Grabbo,”’ she said when 
he had drained the last drop. ‘‘A fine strappin’ son yo’ got, 
an’ yo’ all a-tremblin’ and shakin’. I oughter brung yo’ a 
lil’ ole puny gal. Now yo’ go on to town an’ git drunk like 
a man.”’ 

Baptiste stumbled out into the sunlight, his heart mounting 
again with the joy-giving warmth of the coffee. Mon Dieu! 
What a fool he was indeed! Well . . . It was broad daylight 
now, and in the brick courtyard he saw Olaf, his overseer, 
puttering around. Olaf was blond and giantlike, and al- 
though he had been but a tramp two years before when 
Baptiste picked him up in town to help with a big cotton 
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crop, he had gradually taken the reins in his hands; and of 
late he flaunted a bullying, insolent manner that was like a 
slap in the face. 

To-day, however, although Olaf’s sullen bigness oppressed 
Baptiste as usual, his heart at sight of the younger man 
turned over with pride of possession; and Baptiste felt sud- 
denly sorry for Olaf. Olaf had no little son, no pretty wife 
and child. 

“Hey, Olaf boy!’’ he called with gayety, ‘‘what you think 
of that baby, huh? You go and you tell that old granny in 
there to let you look at that child. You kiss him, Olaf—just 
once, mind. You go and tell ’em I sent you.”’ 

Baptiste passed through lanes that were dense with Chero- 
kee roses, on down the road through the frenzied bloom of 
blackeyed Susan and bitterweed. And where the sinuous river 
begins to work its magic he saw the town, already asleep 
with summer. On the edge of the commons the breath of 
sweet-olive rushed at his lips like a kiss; and it is here that 
the road grows into a street, with quaint little sociable houses 
that squat on the sidewalk like children. The morning was 
lavish of sunlight that looked as if you could peel it up in 
thick yellow flakes, and as Baptiste jogged on into town his 
feeling of holiness grew, the feeling of brooding infinity. 

He considered: Court was in session; along the narrow 
streets ox-teams were crawling and creaking, filled with 
niggers and country people “‘passing’’ the time of day; now 
and then some fine old carriage, drawn by satin bays, would 
permit him a glimpse of ravishing ladies in gay little flowered 
bonnets; around the hitching-posts on the river bank, where 
umbrella-chinas made pools of shade and the flies circled, 
drunken and sleepy, the planters had left their horses and 
mules; and bits of blue and orange and red flashed abroad in 
the streets. Baptiste sighed with a deep satisfaction. It was, 
indeed, a gala day in tune with his heart’s own joy. 
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He left his pony in the shade and started afoot for the court- 
house in search of his dear friend, Toni La Salle. For Baptiste 
had wisely decided that before he could quench his thirst his 
news must be told; and some one other than himself must be 
the bearer of it, to give it due weight and importance. Toni, 
who loved to gossip and whose mind was the mind of a child, 
must go and tell those women around their coffee stalls that 
Heaven had blessed Baptiste’s marriage and had sent him a 
little son. 

Baptiste, as he had expected, found Toni hanging about the 
courthouse, grabbing at stray tamales and running everyone’s 
business. He enticed the boy to the shade of a magnolia tree 
and stuck a hand in his pocket. 

“Toni, my love, my son,’’ Baptiste said, “‘I got great news 
for you. Out to my house we got us a baby—now what you 
think about that?’ 

Toni seemed unimpressed, but his shallow eyes wavered to 
the money in Baptiste’s hand. 

“A son, Toni. A man-child, mind, what Granny Loon 
bring in her basket. Now listen to me: you go spread the 
news and I give you this dollar. You tell all those women, 
and this money is yours. A son, remember, and not no girl. 
And listen to me: his mama’s eyes, maybe, but a head like his 
papa’s, Toni. Yessir, you tell em that my baby’s his daddy’s 
son from his head clear down to his heels.”’ 

Toni departed, enraptured; but he had gone only a few steps 
when Baptiste ran after him. ‘“‘Wait, Toni my boy. Not so 
fast, not so fast. Now listen: my son he ain’t no puny child. 
He’ll make a big strappin’ man. You tell all those meddle- 
some women my son he weigh ten pound.”’ 

As Toni made his announcements, Baptiste behind the 
screen of magnolias witnessed the incredulous excitement 
along the coffee stalls; noted with joy the uplifted arms and 
rolling eyes of the gossipers. Well, by the time he had had a 
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drink or two, he calculated, the news would be abroad and he 
could saunter forth to receive congratulations and the jests 


which the occasion demanded. ‘‘Papa’’ his friends would 
callhim. ‘‘Papa Grabbo.’’ How sweet, how delicious, how 
holy! 


Baptiste ambled gaily through a swinging door and had a 
drink across a slick green counter; and then another and yet 
another. Like wine in your very soul it was to be a father, 
the father of a son. He wiped his mouth on a greasy sleeve 
and smiled. It was the practiced smile of aloof indifference 
that he’d seen upon the lips of younger papas. He felt waggish 
and tipsy. Bah—a son? It was two little sons that he 
had. 

He emerged into the sunlight comfortably drunk, so that the 
world remained a crushed-strawberry pink. 

The merchants down the street were lying in wait for him. 
There was something in the thought of Baptiste’s being a papa 
that tickled their funny-bones—Baptiste a day-old papa and 
drunk, with money burning his pocket! A boat had come up 
the river from New Orleans only the week before, and they 
had consignments to show him: displays of magnificent silks 
and shawls and fans and plumes from the East. But although 
Baptiste’s eyes warmed to the sheen of the cloth, he refrained 
from buying. Nothing suited his mood. Silks and shawls 
were as dust—Mon Diew—for would not moths corrupt them 
and thieves break through and steal? A jewel, the merchants 
advised him. A ruby, glowing with passion in the deep rich 
heart of itself. But Baptiste waved their gleaming trays 
away. Bah! A jewel he had given Clorinda the time his mare 
had a colt! 

The merchants, shrugging their shoulders, fell in with his 
mood. A rosary, then, of amethysts, to kiss the holy hours 
into Heaven. Or a statue—see?—of the Virgin. A pretty 
gilded thing with the Child in blue, such a fat little kissable 
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Christ. Surely this, this out of them all to commemorate 
Clorinda’s motherhood. 

But even this did not please Baptiste, although his fingers, 
tapered like a woman's, lingered adoringly on the Child's 
sweet china curls. Gold and frankincense and myrrh he would 
have laid.at Clorinda’s feet, mother of his son. He felt up- 
lifted, eternal. A necklace of stars should encircle her throat 
and the moon she should wear for a halo. 

He hunched his shoulders, inarticulate, he who could talk 
one language with his tongue and fifteen with his hands and 
eyes. 

“Something ... not to break,’’ he besought them. 
“Something to set up in the parlor, maybe, like a what-you- 
call-’em. Something what my son can say: ‘Look here, this 
here my papa he bought one time when I was born.’ ”’ 

They brought forth glittering prismed lamps and carpets 
splashed with huge roses. They brought forth a hand-carved 
““press’’; they brought forth imposing family albums of ele- 
gant crimson velvet. But Baptiste gestured and shook his 
head. 

“Something nobody ain’t had,”’ he insisted. ‘Something 
big and grand, like a organ, maybe.’ 

_ “Huh, go buy her the church, Baptiste,’ one of the mer- 
chants suggested. 

Baptiste’s eyes, wishful and strange, turned to the ivied 
cathedral. His thoughts were still rapturous. Across the 
street, two by two, the nuns were pacing to prayers, and 
Baptiste’s joy was tinged with melancholy for their pale, 
frustrated womanhood. By all the saints in Heaven, sweet 
women like that weren’t made to spend their days down on 
their knees! 

And then somebody waved to him from across the way. It 
was Zuboff, of course, a distant kinsman, his thin little body 
in slim silhouette against the background of marble. 
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Baptiste gestured the clamoring merchants away and started 
across the street, swaying a little. 

There had been an epidemic of yellow fever in Natchitoches 
that spring, a crawling, devastating thing that had licked up 
the high and the low; and for old Zuboff, the monument man, 
business was thriving and good. Baptiste saw that he was 
engraving cunning little names and dates on the surface of cold 
marble: “‘So and So; Mort such-and-such-a-date: Thy Will 
Be Done.’’ To-day Baptiste was oddly aroused. Old Zuboff, 
his tongue in his cheek, wielded the mallet and chisel adroitly 
with tender caressing fingers. He looked up at Baptiste’s ap- 
proach and nodded hospitably. 

“Sit down, Cousin, sit down,”’ he invited, “‘right there on 
Tante Lisa’s tombstone. Ah, Mister Papa Grabbo, well . . . 
what about that baby?’’ His tone changed and a craftiness 
caught in his hard little eyes. “‘Ah, Baptiste, sorrow we've 
had . . . trouble and tribulation. The Catholic graveyard is 
fallec 

Baptiste belched and spat at a date, 1852. ‘‘My son is a big 
fine child—"’ he began. But Zuboff cut him short, Zuboff the 
father of ten. 

‘Two dozen order for tombstone I got,’’ he imparted, seek- 
ing without success to look lugubrious; ‘‘and all for the rich 
white folks. A new lot on hand last week too, Baptiste, what 
come on the boat from the city. Such beautiful granite, exqui- 
site marble! Come with me, Baptiste, come, come.”’ 

In the rear of his shop, his holy of holies, Zuboff parted a 
curtain and with an air of solemn pride motioned Baptiste to 
enter. Within he displayed his masterpieces—two shafts with 
wreaths of lilies and with beautiful wide-winged angels. 
Passionately Zuboff ran his fingers over the hard white bodies. 
“Superb, Baptiste,’’ he muttered, wetting his lips; “*Cher- 
ubim, Cousin, and seraphim—’’ His voice sank to a whisper. 
“You hear "bout them two nun what is sick at the convent? 
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Well, then, who know . . . ’Tis good to be prepare. And 
only last night the priest he say—’’ 

Baptiste’s heart had turned over. He breathed heavy and 
hard in his throat. Cherubim and seraphim . . . they fell on 
hrs soul like music; they sounded like the glad hosannas that 
children sing at Christmas; they sounded like the holy joy of 
his little newborn babe. He thought he had never seen any- 
thing so beautiful as those angels. He gulped and aimed to- 
bacco juice at 1852. Those po’ sick nun at the convent—well, 
he was powerful sorry for them. But no, they could never 
sleep beneath these majestic wings. Not so long as he, Bap- 
tiste, had money in his pocket. 

““Zuboff, I want them tombstone,’’ he declared. He caught 
at the angels to steady himself, his throat burning, his eyes 
bloodshot. “‘I want ’em both, for me and my wife. Yessir, 
we got to die some day, same as them nun at the convent. ’Tis 
good to be ready, yessir, just like what you say. And you 
listen to me, Cousin Zuboff; you put this on one, like a poetry: 
Clorinda, the Wife of Baptiste Grabbo, and Mother of his Son.”’ 

Baptiste, having emptied his pockets at the shrine of his 
patron saint, jogged out of town in the late evening sunlight. 

-His babe’s little cry, thin and strange, still echoed in his heart: 
and he felt that if he could sing it the sound would be like 
those young pale leaves on the quivering cottonwood trees. 
On the edge of the commons the Angelus caught him, drop- 
ping the Holy Trinity soft into the waiting stillness. Baptiste 
bowed his head and crooned a prayer. It was a prayer that 
was half a lullaby to the wife and the child of his heart, a 
plaintive maudlin lullaby as sick with love as the moon. . . . 

His horse, head down, tail swinging, rocked him home. 
Sometimes—swaying and riding, riding and swaying—Bap- 
tiste would feel again the damp, velvet kiss of the bats. But 
he was too drowsy to care. When his pony finally nosed down 
the bars of the gate and wandered into the lot, it was nearly 
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midnight. The moon had set and myriads of stars swam out 
into the heavens. The sky looked billowy, as if you could 
catch the corners of it and toss the stars around as in a net. 
Mosquitoes, thin and fierce, whined keen in his ear. 

Baptiste slumped down from his horse and did not see the 
figure that slipped out the door through the shadows. He 
felt for the gate and stumbled toward the steps. Old Granny, 
according to custom, was waiting to receive him and assist 
him to bed. She loomed before him, a shapeless thing smell- 
ing of paregoric. She helped him into the house and up the 
rickety stairs; and instinctively, her haughtiness gone, this 
mother of a race began to croon as she pulled off his shoes. 
A man, bah! They never grew up. They were all helpless 
babes in the cradle, to be comforted, petted, and nursed. 

Granny lifted, half-dragged Baptiste to a featherbed in the 
corner and she paused at the door to look back at him—a little 
amusing toy of a man like she’d seen in Christmas stockings. 
He was muttering in his drunken sleep, something concerning 
angels and stars and cradles high in the treetops. 

“‘De Lawd hab mussy on our souls!’ she said as she closed 
the door. She stood there a moment—motionless, sad, peering 
before her. 

Old Zuboff worked industriously on Baptiste’s beautiful 
gravestones, concealed behind the curtain in the little back 
room of his shop: for Baptiste had insisted that his gift be kept 
a secret; only Zuboff was to know, and Zuboff’s sons, until 
the monuments were erected and he could reveal them to 
Clorinda. Faithfully, zealously Zuboff worked, for even 
without the discount in courtesy due a kinsman, they would 
bring him nine hundred dollars in gold. Late every night old 
Zuboff worked, sawing and scraping and filing and chiseling 
until ““Clorinda’’ took shape from the marble. ‘‘Clorinda, the 
Wife of Baptiste Grabbo, and Mother of his Son.”’ 

Three weeks it took to engrave them, and during this time 
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Baptiste went back and forth from house to town like a 
shuttle, riding his runty red pony. He liked to loaf around 
Zuboft’s shop and watch the old man at work. ‘‘Clorinda, the 
Wife of Baptiste Grabbo, and Mother of his Son.’’ In truth, a 
poem in marble. He knew every stroke of the mallet, every 
delicate curve of the chisel. And as their beauty and dignity 
took hold of his very soul, he hinted to Zuboff, wistfully, that 
he would like to set the gravestones up as statues in his house. 
But Zuboff made fun of him: 

“Bah! A graveyard Baptiste wants in his parlor! Look 
what a cousin I got!’’ 

Often as Baptiste sat and watched old Zuboff work he would 
talk of his son, of the changed and changing ways of his house- 
hold, of the growing demands of Clorinda. This and the 
other thing she must have—lace for that infant, yessir, made 
by the nuns at the convent; a baby-buggy with canopied top, 
all silk and velvet and tassels, to wheel that child around in 
the yard same as if he was big-folks. Baptiste would grunt 
and throw out his hands, but in his heart he was pleased. 

“Bah!” he complained, “‘a prince we got. Nothing ain’t 
good enough. That baby he ruin me, Zuboff. He got to live 
just like a king.”’ 

The goings-on of Baptiste’s family were, indeed, the talk of 
the countryside; living like big-folks, yessir, just because, 
with children as common as pig tracks, old Granny Loon had 
fetched ’em one po’ lil’ baby. 

“Well, now, for suppose we do that way whenever we get 
us a baby!’’ women said to their husbands, rolling their eyes. 

Baptiste’s old adobe house, with its sagging roof and its 
paved courtyard in the rear, was hilarious night and day with 
relatives come to take potluck—like a party that would go on 
forever. And when at home, four times a day Baptiste made 
coffee and four times passed it around. Always wine a-flowing 
too, to pledge the young child’s health. His male relatives 
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began to view Baptiste with heightened respect and to ask his 
advice about corn and cotton and the raising of young pigs. 
But the female ones, as was the custom, ignored him pleas- 
antly; and this, too, enchanted Baptiste. 

‘Howdy, Papa!’’ they would call, impudently. “‘Howdy, 
Papa Grabbo!”’ 

And away they would bustle to talk with Granny of broths 
and brews and teas; of the merits of sassafras root boiled down 
to make the milk come fast; of this, that, and the other thing 
that women have always known. 

Impossible to work. Out in the fields the darkies sang all 
day and half the night. And the place, despite its joyousness, 
was going to wrack and ruin because Olaf, the sullen young 
fool, was always a-fishing under a tree, seduced by the old 
witch river. Time and again Baptiste made up his mind to - 
bring Olaf to task; but he himself was filled with exquisite 
lassitude. And on those rare occasions when there were no 
petticoats about, the lure of the cradle drew him to sit and gaze 
at the baby, or sing his queer little lullabies, always about the 
moon—the great big yellow nigger-moon that rose up out of 
the swamp... . 

Three weeks of this while Zuboff worked: and then of a 
sudden, putting an end to festivity, August had come like a 
smothering blanket; and all the breath and bloom of summer 
had rotted to a stench. 

On a certain morning during this month a log wagon drawn 
by three yoke of oxen set out from Natchitoches, toiling pain- 
fully over the rutted roadways where the weeds were rank and 
heavy with dust. Propped upright in the wagon were Bap- 
tiste’s beautiful monuments, the lovely spreading angel-wings 
bulging in fantastic fashion under layers of cotton sacking. 
There were cloud shadows running far and sweet across the 
fields that morning, but no rain; and at noon, as the oxen 
grunted under a blazing sun, buzzards wheeled and floated 
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against a sky that showed through the trees in splotches of 
hot hard blue. It was late afternoon when the wagon reached 
the Grabbo burying-ground. 

Here Baptiste and Zuboff and Zuboff’s sons got out and 
erected the shafts—the one on the left for Clorinda, the one 
on the right for Baptiste. “‘Like when you lay in bed,”’ 
Baptiste insisted. For this would be their marriage-bed, eter- 
nal in the heavens. 

The burying-ground of the Grabbos is nearly a mile from the 
house in a secluded spot that the negroes shun on the edge of 
the Indian pinewoods: six bayberry bushes, three cedars; and 
among the tangled grasses many a Spanish cross. When 
Zuboff and his sons had gone, Baptiste spent an hour gathering 
branches of leaves and flowers and trailing honeysuckle. He 
found some old, old roses too, and masses of golden lovebine; 
and he made them into garlands and draped them over the 
stones so that they covered the wreaths and the angels and 
Zuboff’s so-beautiful verses. 

Finally, having looked upon his labor and seen that it was 
good, he sat down on a stump to make his plans. That night 
when the moon rode high, he decided, he would put Clorinda 
_on the back of his pony and lead her across the cotton fields 
and up to the edge of the woods. A'nd there he would unveil 
his shining tributes, unveil them of leaves and of flowers. It 
would be her first excursion since the baby came, and she 
would laugh in the mocking way he loved. And because she 
could not read, he, who knew them by heart, would recite the 
verses to her while she traced them with her finger: ‘‘Clorinda, 
the Wife of Baptiste Grabbo, and Mother of his Son.’’ He knew 
how her eyes would look, strange eyes that eluded you so 
that you had to search for them like flowers in the grass. . 
The moon would spill white magic. Who could tell but that 
here amid the dead she would give him of her love, she so 
stingy with kisses! She would be all in white; and as he 
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looked at her he would see her head, Madonna-wise, hallowed 
against the moon... . 

And later, of course—Baptiste chuckled—in a day or so, 
perhaps he would have all the relatives out to a gumbo-supper 
or something; and maybe he’d make ’em a speech! 

Baptiste felt the need of coffee, thick and strong and black. 
He straggled to his feet and trailed along through the fields 
toward home. The sun had gone, raw and flaming; and al- 
ready mosquitoes were stirring—great, filmy, floating things 
as they get to be in August. The canebrake looked snaky and 
the bilious breath of cotton blooms hung low like a sickly 
incense. Baptiste walked slowly, dragging his feet. It was 
the season of three-day chills. When he reached home it was 
good dusk. 

Old Granny was sitting on the gallery, alone with the baby. 
She seemed surprised to see him and a little anxious. 

““How come yo’ done come back fum town?’’ she wanted to 
know. ‘‘How come yo’ don’t stay all night at Zuboff’s, like 
yo say?’ She squinted at him suspiciously and puffed on her 
cotncob pipe. ““How come yo’ ain’t gone an’ git drunk, same 
as always?” 

Baptiste smiled. One corner of his mouth turned up and the 
other down. ‘Where is the lil’ mama?’ he inquired. ‘‘What 
you got her a-doing now, old woman, with your hoodoo 
tricks and such?”’ 

Old Granny looked at him, then veiled her eyes. She 
seemed withdrawn and mystic. Suddenly she spoke out, 
something indignant and venomous in her drawling, cool old 
voice. “‘Hit been mos’ four week since dat baby come,”’ she 
recited; ‘‘an’ all dat time she a-pesterin’ me to let her take a 
walk. Jest down by de gate. An’ all in good time, I keep 
tellin’ her. De ladies in town, dey minds what I say. Six 
week, an’ den take a walk. But to-night . . . out she go. 
Jest like wild hosses was pullin’ her.’’ 
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Baptiste mopped his streaming face. The baby, naked but 
for a swab of flannel about his belly, lay on a pallet and stared 
at the moon. Now and then he squirmed, with a quick little 
wrench as of pain. Baptiste regarded him anxiously. ‘‘The 
lil’ feller . . . is he sick?’’ he asked, the ever-present fear 
tight at his heart. 

“Colic,’” old Granny grumbled. ‘‘Dey all has de colic. 
Dem dat is hearty.”’ 

A surge of pride, intense, unreasonable, poured into Bap- 
tiste’s heart: a nice healthy baby with colic. Well... he 
liked it that his baby was just as other babies. And then a 
hot resentment flamed within him, a primitive ache to hear 
his mate a-crooning over a cradle. ‘‘The lil’ feller got colic,”’ 
he grunted, “‘well, why ain’t she a-singing, then? She belong 
here, where the baby got colic.”’ 

Granny grunted behind the cypress-vines and slapped at 
the flies with her fan. She looked like one of the fates sitting 
there, the old tragic one with the shears. She pulled herself 
up and suggested coffee, and creaked across the floor in her 
flat bare feet. But Baptiste shook his head. “I b’lieve I go 
find Clorinda,’’ he said, dispiritedly. ‘‘I go find that baby’s 
mama. He need her a-singing.”’ 

Down by the gate he looked. But no mutinous wife was 
walking in the shadows. The front yard was matted and 
rank with weeds, and the stench of the cotton blooms hung 
sickly sweet, head high. A plume of lilac brushed his face as 
if she had just passed; the pale mist of crépe-myrtle trees closed 
languidly about him. 

And then, suddenly, Baptiste saw her through some bushes. 
She was stealing, gliding soundlessly (blood of an Indian 
squaw!). She wore something bright in her hair, something 
bright and festive like a star. She had on shoes and stockings. 


. He opened his mouth to call her, but as he did he saw that 
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she was taking the path which led through the fields to the 
burying-ground; and a terrible thought came to him: had one 
of the niggers been spying? Did she know about the grave- 
stones? 

She began to run—Granny was right—as if wild horses were 
pulling her. Baptiste, keeping to the trees along the river, 
followed draggingly. In places the river was choked with 
scum and pinkish water-hyacinths, as if—with death in its 
heart—it had woven a shroud for itself and had strewn it 
with flowers. Above it hung an evil moon, a yellow witch 
in a mist that drew the cotton blooms unto itself and spilled 
them back to the earth. From remote and outlying cabins 
Baptiste could hear low snatches of song, and he knew that 
the niggers about the place were sitting in their doorways— 
half naked, and half asleep, and half crazy with the heat and 
the cotton scent. ... Now and then there was chant- 
ing . . . and stealing shapes in the fields; for there is a night 
life that goes on among negroes as it does among beasts and 
insects—creatures that see in the dark and prowland flit. . . . 

Baptiste now saw Clorinda flash through the sugar-cane 
patch on the edge of the burying-ground. He stole after her. 
Her slim arms, out-straying to the brambles, had a soft expec- 
tancy about them—Madonna-arms, rocking. There was hid- 
den joy in her swift sure flight. 

And now, ten feet away, white against the cedars, white 
against the bayberry bushes, white against the roses of the 
dead—Baptiste saw her go into Olaf’s arms. The moon was 
a lover’s moon by now, beginning to float and run; and in its 
path they stood with the soft breast of a pine tree pushed 
against them. They were just in front of the garlanded mon- 
uments, standing on the place that would yawn some day to 
receive unto itself sweet human flesh . . . And it seemed to 
Baptiste’s fevered gaze that one of the terrible angels was hold- 
ing a flaming sword above their heads. . . . 
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He sank down presently upon the trunk of a fallen cedar, a 
movement that made a swishing sound like a wood creature 
stirring. He felt cold under his shirt, benumbed. He didn’t 
know how long he had been sitting there when Clorinda stole 
away. ... Once he had heard Olaf say, ‘“To-morrow night 

. if he goes to town, youcome to me. Get away from that 
old hag of a granny. I'll be waiting, girl, same as always.” 
The sullen insolent voice of Olaf the tramp! 

Baptiste got to his feet and straggled back to the house. 

The following day Baptiste spent off in the woods and fields, 
making arrangements, perfecting his plans, a terrible woe in 
his eyes so that he had to return to the house at intervals and 
drink coffee, heavy and strong and black. During these in- 
tervals he avoided the baby—the little son that his saint had 
sent. And whenever it cried, Baptiste in agony would put his 
trembling fingers in his ears. ‘Cose now, he conceded, the 
little saint had managed as well as he could; the little blue 
saint in the grotto whose business it was to look after him 
and who did it rather well, all things considered. Take those 
gravestones, for example: they, or one of them, would come 
in pretty handy; and who but his saint, with foresight rare, 
had let him to erect them?. . . But now, of course, there was 
business to do. And he alone must do it; a duty inevitable, 
according to his code. 

Clorinda?. . . He shrugged his shoulders and dismissed 
her. She was after all a woman, a young woman and a fool. 
A few drinks and a few ‘‘Hail Marys’’ and he could in time 
forgive her. He even felt a certain sorrow for her, so radiant 
she had been. Well, she would say (she and Granny) that the 
river had swallowed Olaf—he was always slipping his evil 
body deep in its bilious slime. And Granny would remind 
them of what people have always said: that when a stranger 
drinks of the waters of the Cane he can never leave the land of 
Natchitoches. Yes, when they went to look for Olaf they 
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would cross themselves and lament that the river had swal- 
lowed him up. 

At twilight the heat was intense; and the big sullen moon, 
shoving a dusky shoulder over the edge of the swamp, brought 
with it a desperate booming of bullfrogs. The baby was fret- 
ful again, but now Clorinda sat on the gallery and held it in 
her arms, her eyes brooding dark in the gloom. 

Baptiste got up presently and yawned, and moved off into 
the shadows. He slipped through the fields and was first at 
the tryst. And when he saw Olaf coming he stepped out into 
the moonlight with something hoofed and horned and forked 
about him. . . 

The Indian in Baptiste performed the deed with neatness 
and despatch, so that Olaf for an instant knew only a face 
before him—high cheek bones, thin straight lips, and comic 
eyes that were sad. The Spanish in Baptiste dug the grave 
and the French tossed a rose upon it. 

But the something unaccounted for that made him what he 
was sent him dragging back to the house, his face the color of 
leaves. Clorinda had gone to bed and had taken the baby with 
her. But old Granny was waiting for him behind the cypress- 
vines. She peered at him out of the darkness. ‘‘Lawd-a- 
mighty, man,’’ she said, “‘I spec’ I go make yo’ some coffee.”’ 

Baptiste gave her a faint smile and his familiar hunch of the 
shoulders. But his voice when he spoke had lost its music. It 
was the old flat voice of despair. 

“T thank you, Granny Loon,”’ he said; ‘‘but me, I b’lieve 
not to-night. Not nothing, if you will excuse me. I feel—’’ 
He touched his stomach—“‘I feel . . . moved inside myself.’’ 

Above him down the rickety stairs there sounded a little 
wail—thin and strange and very, very young. 

It is lazy and sweet along the Céte Joyeuse and on into the 
piney red-clay hills; for Time has been kind to Natchitoches. 
At the Resurrection season every year an Art Colony descends 
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upon it with pallet and brush to paint its decaying witchery 
against the glory of massed crépe-myrtles. There are little 
shops along St. Denis Street where you can buy flamboyant 
postcards, stating in wreaths of roses ‘‘This is the land God 
remembers.”’ 

How beautifully, indeed, He remembers! . . . A church 
still reaching its golden domes to the blue, wide summer sky; a 
river no longer willful since the Chamber of Commerce, 
smugly entrenched behind wrought-iron balustrades, has 
diverted its meanderings and confined it into a lake. ‘‘The 
Beautiful and Dammed,”’ as the young artists call it. 

The town itself looks on at all this pleasant exploitation 
like a little old high-born exquisite lady laughing up her 
sleeve. . . . At certain seasons of the year the breath of 
sweet-olive still blows delicately. 

On a dewy summer morning the great bell in the domed 
cathedral, having just come back from Rome, began to toll. 
There were numbers of cars parked along St. Denis Street and 
in front of the courthouse where, if you be so minded, you 
can still loaf and invite your soul. And people drawled to 
one another, ‘“Well, I wonder who’s dead.”’ 

_ A few of the idly curious about the coffee stalls began to 
count the strokes of the bell: ““Thirteen . . . fourteen... 
fifteen— 

Now it is said that for each of these mellow golden dropping 
balls of sound (you can count up to twenty between them) 
you must pay one good dollar bill. Take a rich man, now: 
when he dies, say the wise ones, the tolling is greatly pro- 
longed. Occasionally, if the deceased be poor, a hat will be 
passed around among his relatives, who contribute to the 
tolling-fund according to their pockets, the generosity of their 
hearts, and the amount of family pride they possess. 

“Twenty-two .. . twenty-three . . . twenty-four—’ 

The loafers around the coffee stalls were becoming elated 
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now. They began to speculate, ‘What you bet? I bet you 
the Mayor’s dead.”’ 

To one side of the courthouse, in the shade of a giant mag- 
nolia, there was a little group of boys sitting astride a barrel 
and being cleverly painted by three young ladies in knickers. 
They were stunted, tragic-eyed little fellows, and curiously 
apathetic. But when the bell stopped tolling they crossed 
themselves and looked at one another in awe. “‘Heylaw, well 

. she’s gone,’’ they said. ‘‘Old lady Grabbo’s dead.”’ 

Old Baptiste had passed on in the same manner many years 
before. 

Up in the lazy red-clay hills the relatives had been gathering 
for hours to the bedside of Madame Clorinda (such was her 
title among them!). They came, some of them, driving shiny 
new Fords; others, whole families together, creaked along in 
wagons behind undersized scrawny old horses. Out at the 
Grabbo house everybody kissed everybody else and whispered 
in mournful eagerness: “‘She’s sinking. Yessir, the doc he say 
that she can’t last out the night.”’ 

But the bloated old creature was three days a-dying, a death 
like that of a princess. And during this time of her soul’s 
travail she talked incessantly of the monument which, it 
seemed, had been erected for her long ago in the family bury- 
ing-ground. Her dim thoughts, fitful and already strange 
with eternity, were full of it: how that her husband, himself 
asleep this many a year, had bought it with his own in Nat- 
chitoches; how handsome it was, so that people used to jour- 
ney miles to see it; how that every fine Sabbath afternoon she 
had walked through the fields with bouquets of waxy cape jas- 
mine to lay among the grasses and the blowing buttercups— 
one for Baptiste and one for herself, in the place that would 
yawn wide for her. 

Three days of this, and then she lay ponderous in death; and 
according to her dying wish, word was dispatched to town to 
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have the bell tolled sixty times, once for each of her years. 
Two at her head and two at her feet the tall white candles 
burned, while outside in the soft air that was languid and 
sweet with summer the negroes began to sway and rock; and 
her relatives, standing about in store-bought clothes as if bid 
to a marriage feast, drank coffee and said among themselves it 
had been a most beautiful passing. 

And then something happened. There came riding a man 
on horseback. He was a distant cousin and he was one of the 
gtavediggers, it seemed. His clothes were caked with mud, 
and buttercups stuck weirdly in his hair. He looked fright- 
ened (Holy Mother preserve us!) and he said that in digging 
the grave of the deceased beside that of her husband, in the 
Grabbo burying-ground, they had come upon a human skele- 
ton cradled in what remained of a hastily-constructed old 
yellow-pine box. 
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ROARK, BRADFORD 


| | HEN Willie told the preacher that morning that 
“ev’ything is allO.K., Revund,’’ he meant it from the bottom 
of his heart. The hawking of the rain-crow from the limb of 
the dead cottonwood sounded like the song of a mocking 
bird. The monotonous patter of rain on the tin roof lulled 
him into gentle restfulness. The damp, dirty stench that 
floated up from the dark closeness of the cells below him was 
like a sedative. Even the lyelike coffee served to remind him 
that the jailer was his friend. 

“Cap’m Archie tole me I could have ev ything I wanted fer 
brekfus,’’ he explained as he caught the minister sniffing and 
eyeing the scant remains of the meal. ‘‘An’ I tole him I 
b’lieve I’d take some po’k chops an’ cawfee, ef’n hit wuz all 
tight. An’ hyar it is.”’ 

“You mean dar hit wuz,’’ admonished the preacher. ‘‘Now 
yo’ flesh is fed, Willie, whut ’bout yo’ soul?’ 

Willie beamed a broad, knowing smile. ‘‘My soul,’’ he 
said tolerantly, ‘‘is all O.K. An’, Revund,’’ he continued, 
jubilantly, ‘‘Cap’m Archie say he gonter bring me a ten-cent 
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cigar to go walkin’ up de gallows wid in my mouf.’’ The 
minister’s face was a study in expression. ‘‘An’ I makes me 
a speech up yonder’’—jerking his arm toward the gallows 
high in the roof of the jail—‘‘an’ den—”’ 

“Den which, son?’’ Preacher Moore was eager to find a 
point of contact at which he could begin his prepared message 
of consolation. 

“T’se Glory bound!’ Willie declared with enthusiasm. 

While the condemned man talked and the preacher listened, 
the Great State of Louisiana prepared to exact its penalty in 
the form of the life of Willie Malone because ‘“‘he did feloni- 
ously, willfully, and of his deliberately premeditated malice 
aforethought, make an assault on one Thurston Gibbs, and 
a certain gun which then and there was loaded with gun- 
powder and buckshot and was by him, the said Willie Malone, 
had and held in both hands, he, the said Willie Malone, did 
then and there feloniously and of malice aforethought shoot 
off and discharge at and upon the said Thurston Gibbs there- 
by, and by thus striking the said Thurston Gibbs with the 
buckshots inflicting on and in the body one mortal wound of 
which said mortal wound the said Thurston Gibbs then and 
there instantly died. And so the said Willie Malone did in 
the manner and form aforesaid, feloniously and of deliberately 
premeditated malice aforethought, kill and murder the said 
Thurston Gibbs in the Parish of Wilton aforesaid, against the 
peace and dignity of the Great State of Louisiana.”’ 

It all came out at the trial. Hogs had been running in 
Willie’s cornfield. The hogs belonged to Mr. Gibbs. And 
when Willie asked him to keep them home Mr. Gibbs had 
cursed him. Willie then bought a shotgun and some buck- 
shot. Everybody agreed upon that much of it. Willie said 
he aimed to shoot the hogs and that when he heard something 
rustling the long blades he fired, thinking it was a hog. The 
district attorney pointed out -thatgit was impossible to get a 
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witness who could say what was in a man’s mind and, there- 
fore, he’d leave it to the jury as to whether Willie was hog 
hunting or man hunting. 

The jury was divided upon the point, but all agreed that no 
nigger had any right to shoot a white man’s hogs, anyway, 
much less shoot a white man. So they found him guilty as 
charged. 

Willie had rather enjoyed his stay in jail. Two or three 
times his lawyer came and talked to him in a low voice and 
had him make his cross mark on many important-looking 
pieces of paper. It all gave him a feeling of importance 
hitherto not experienced. 

He liked ‘‘Cap’m Archie,’’ too—Cap’m Archie was always 
making jokes, and didn’t make him do any work around the 
jail except a little sweeping. And during the long cool spring 
evenings, when the stars twinkled in the sky and the fiddling 
of the katydids out in the weed patch back of the jail floated 
in between the long iron-barred windows, Cap’m Archie 
would have one of the short-time prisoners drag his chair 
back to Willie’s own private cage and Willie would sing for 
him. 

_ Willie did like to sing—church songs, mostly. But some- 
times when he felt sad and lonesome he’d sing the one that 
began: 


“Thirty days in jail, 
Baby, don’t soun’ so long, 
But de las’ frien’ I got in dis worl’, 
Done shuck her laig an’ gone.”’ 


There were many verses, and to these Willie had added a 
hundred others. He was good at that. When they locked up 
that Caldonie for cutting her husband because he stole one of 
her hens and a chicken brood and gave it to another woman, 
Willie celebrated the occasion by adding: 
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“He might er stole yo’ chickens, 
He might er stole yo’ cow, 
Hit don’t make no diffunce what he stole, 
You's in de jail-house now.”’ 


Cap’m Archie had laughed at that one and it made Willie 
happy. 

Not long after that Cap’m Archie sent for him to come to 
the office. Cap’m Archie looked sad that day, and it made 
Willie feel sad. So when Cap’m Archie told him the Supreme 
Court had turned him down and that he would have to hang 
Willie was much relieved. 

“Shuh! Cap’m Archie,’’ Willie consoled, ‘‘dat ain’ nothin’ 
to go wortryin’ ‘bout. I thought hit mought er been somethin’ 
wrong, de way you had you’ face strung out. Shuh! Ain’ dat 
de same as de jedge done tole me?’’ 

That afternoon Reverend Moore, negro preacher, was 
ushered into Willie’s cell, and under his exhortations Willie 
was converted. He had been converted annually ever since 
he could remember but he always had been too busy to follow 
it up. This time he had ample leisure in which to contem- 
plate Christianity and draw mental PRUs of it. Willie 
was keenly interested. 

The preacher had spared no detail ip imagination could 
supply as to the glories of heaven, and these Willie supple- 
mented with the colorful pigments of his own imagination. 
Heaven was a wonderful place. Willie wanted to go there. 

‘“‘Hyar dey comes, son,’’ the preacher said kindly. ‘‘Git 
up off’n yo’ knees.”’ 

Cap’m Archie unlocked the cage door with keys that rattled 
nervously in his hand. Behind the jailer were half a dozen 
others—the doctor, two brothers of the man he had killed, 
the editor of the Walton Parish Gazette, and a short, stubby, 
mean-looking man that Willie disliked instinctively. He had 
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never seen him before, and the pale-green, watery eyes that 
squinted out at him through shaggy eyelashes made Willie 
feel bad. ‘‘I loves him too,’’ Willie insisted under his breath. 
“Got ter love him. ‘Makes me love ev’ ybody—hit’s good 
ernuff fer me’ ’’—Willie recalled the words from the old 
song. ‘‘An’ I guess he is somebody. But I be dog ef’n he 
looks like much, Ole Green Eyes.’ 

“Ready to go, Willie?’’ It was Cap’m Archie. His voice 
was kind and filled with sorrow. Willie hated to see Cap’m 
Archie like that. But when the jailer’s teeth clicked together 
and he said briskly, ‘‘Here, slip your hands into these,”’ it 
did not sound so sad, and Willie obeyed with alacrity. 

“I bet you fergits my cigar, Cap’m Archie,’’ Willie 
countered as his arms were being pinioned behind him. 

“Cut out that damned foolishness! Come on here, nigger. 
I ain't got all day to fool.’’ It was the stubby little man who 
assumed charge. 

“Makes me love ev’ybody,’’ Willie hummed desperately 
under his breath. ‘‘Hit’s good ernuff fer me.”’ 

“Good ernuff fer anybody,’’ seconded the preacher loudly, 
happy that he had found some place to enter into the ceremony 
with the dignity of his calling. ‘‘Hit’s de ole time religion, 
and hit’s good ernuff fer me!’’ 

As the party marched up the narrow steps to the gallows, 
the negro prisoners on the lower tier of cells caught up the 
refrain and the brick walls of the little jail reverberated with: 


“Gimme dat ole time religion, 
Gimme dat ole time religion, 
Gimme dat ole time religion, Lawd 
Hit’s good ernuff fer me. 


> 


“Hit will take you home to Glory, 
Hit will take you home to Glory, 
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Hit will take you home to Glory, Lawd, 
Hit’s good ernuff fer me.”’ 


The climb to the gallows took a remarkably short time and 
Willie noticed that as soon as they arrived there ‘‘Ole Green 
Eyes’’ rushed to the rope that was lying handy and began 
making a loop in the end of it. 

“Makes me love ev’ybody,’’ Willie insisted. 

Everybody seemed nervous. Cap’m Archie couldn’t look 
at him. The editor was talking with big words to the elder 
of the Gibbses and said something about ‘‘dancing on the 
air.’” Willie didn’t understand it but he knew he wasn’t 
going to dance on anything. Dancing would send him 
straight to hell. He had the preacher’s word for it. 

He edged over toward Cap’m Archie. 

‘“When does I make my speech, Cap’m Archie?’’ he asked. 

The jailer did not look up. “In a minute,”’ he replied. 
‘“When you ate ready to—when they stand you over there.”’ 
He pointed to the trapdoor with his foot. 

“@ome over’ here; nigger””* It was “Ole Green Eyes.” 
again. Willie stood on the trapdoor. 

“Makes me love ev’ybody,’’ he kept repeating as the knot 
was being drawn close to his ear. “‘Makes me love ev’y- 
body.”’ 

When the knot was finished the little stubby man slipped 
a black hood over Willie’s head and stepped back. A jaybird 
on a dead limb of the cottonwood broke out in a scathing 
chatter of malediction at the crow. A dog howled mourn- 
fully in the jail yard below. The katydids in the weed patch 
opened with a wild symphony of fiddling. ‘‘Somethin’ ‘bout 
to happen,’’ Willie concluded. “‘I guess I better make my 
speech” 

He threw back his shoulders and raised his chin as though 
about to address a large congregation. 
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‘‘Folkses,’’ he began in a clear, strong voice, ‘‘I has a few 
words I wants to say to y'all—”’ 

“Too late now, nigger.’’ It was that stubby little man. 
And even as the trap gave way under his feet Willie began: 

‘““Makes me love ev’ybody.”’ 

Willie did not finish that line, however. He was inter- 
rupted in the midst of it by a long blast on a horn. It was a 
loud, thundering blast and it startled him. He looked into 
the direction from which it came and there, charging down 
the road, he saw four prancing horses drawing a snow-white 
chariot. It was a beautiful sight. He had seen some such 
tig at the time when he went to the circus at Baton Rouge. 
But this rig was even prettier than the circus carriages. Big 
white plumes bobbed from the crownpieces of the bridles, 
and the horses pranced and danced along, raising a terrible 
dust. 

“Great day!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Class sho’ is comin’ down 
de road to-day.”’ 

In a minute the carriage was in front of him and with much 
suddenness it came to a halt, the horses falling back on their 
haunches to check the momentum. 

“Git up hyar, boy, an’ les’ git goin’,’’ the driver called 
down. “‘Us is late, as it is—or else you is early.” 

Willie scrambled to the seat beside the driver. As the 
horses raced onward he enjoyed the thrill of the speedy ride, 
the wind rushing by his ears, the sparkle of the gold and silver 
harness, the dexterity with which the driver held the horses 
in the road with one hand and cracked the whip over their 
heads with the other. 

“You drives right well, boy,’’ he observed. ‘‘What’s yo’ 
name?’ 

“‘Jehu,”’ replied the driver. 

““Jehu-which?”’ 

“Jest Jehu,’’ replied the driver. 
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“Who dat boy wid de hawn in his han’?”’ 

Gab 1." 

The monosyllabic replies of his companion irritated Willie. 
He wanted conversation and he intended to have it. 

“How long you been—’’ he began, but suddenly Gabriel 
raised his trumpet to his lips and blew a deafening blast 
which almost lifted Willie from his seat. 

“Hol’ tight,’’ cautioned Jehu, and the chariot stopped 
suddenly. 

Willie saw an old man in a black slouch hat and cutaway 
coat, walking very alertly toward the carriage. His face was 
cleanly shaven except for a mustache and goatee which gave 
him a distinguished appearance. Willie instinctively knew 
that this quality-gentleman was going to ride on the plush 
seats inside so he leaped down and opened the door of the 
carriage. The old man halted a few paces from him and cast 
a surveying glance at the horses. 

‘That checkrein is too tight on that off-lead horse,’’ he 
said. “‘It is a pity that I have to ‘tend to these trifles, but 
damn it all, I can’t stand to see fine horseflesh suffer on account 
of triflin’ niggers.”’ 

_ Willie quickly ran and lowered the checkrein and tiabed 
back to his seat. 

‘““You oughter know better’n to onfck up dat hoss so high,” 
he admonished Jehu with a proprietary air. “Us likes our 
hosses to have a heap er room.” 

Jehu did not reply. He held steadily to the reins, and the 
carriage fairly flew through the misty haze. Willie wanted 
to ask for the reins himself. He felt he could drive much 
more to his own satisfaction but, withal, he admitted, Jehu 
was doing very well. A minute later, however, when the 
lead horse bolted just as they approached a long bridge, and 
Jehu prevented a crash by expert maneuvering of the reins, 
Willie was glad he was not driving. 
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‘Does dat ev’y time at the bridge,’’ Jehu volunteered as the 
team settled down to a long gallop across the structure. 
‘Lots er times us misses an’ de folks in de chariot gits drown- 
ded tryin’ to cross Jordan.”’ 

“Dat de Jurdan, huh?’’ asked Willie. “‘I be dog,’’ and he 
gripped tightly to the seat. 

The chariot rolled off the bridge and up to the front of a 
white pearly gate where it stopped. Willie dropped con- 
fidently to the ground, opened the chariot door, and assisted 
the distinguished old passenger to alight. St. Peter swung 
the big gate open. 

“Welcome, Colonel,’’ he said. “‘It gives me great pleasure 
to greet you personally after having known you indirectly 
for these many years. She’s waiting for you under the crepe 
myrtles. Cherub, escort the Colonel to Miss Julia.”’ 

Willie thought that was great and he was thrilled almost 
to ecstasy when the old gentleman gave him a curt nod in 
recognition of his service. 

As soon as the old man had disappeared behind the cherub 
St. Peter dropped his air of formality. 

“Well, well,’’ he said, ‘‘if it ain’t that worthless Willie 
Malone. Willie, how’d you git here, son?’”’ 

That was language Willie could understand and appreci- 
eat. 

“St. Peter,’’ he replied, “‘I jes’ got on de chariot an’ rid up 
hyar.”’ 

““Well,’’ said St. Peter, “‘I guess you better try on a pair of 
wings, then. Here, Cherub. Bring out a pair of wings for 
old Willie Malone.”’ 

St. Peter helped the cherub adjust the wings. 

“Now you're fixed, son,’’ he announced. ‘‘Fly away!”’ 

And Willie flew. He flew among the golden clouds and 
down long narrow golden streets. He flew over mansions 
of gold and sparkling rivers. High into the air and close to 
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the ground he flew. He tried a few fancy turns, such as he 
had seen birds perform among the chinaberry trees. He 
dived at the surface of the water and grabbed at the golden 
fish and then climbed again by lusty flaps of his wings, as 
pelicans do. And he did it perfectly. 

“Doggone my hide,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘dis is somethin’ 
like!"’ 

After a few hours the novelty began to wear off. He was 
high in the air, maybe a mile high, he estimated. So he 
pointed one wing at an angle and began gliding down, making 
a huge spiral as he descended. Half-way down, he reversed 
the cant of his wings and came down the rest of the way, 
flying backwards. 

He landed right in the midst of a group of other angels who 
were seated around the Great Throne. Upon the throne sat 
the Great Lord God. Willie recognized him instantly be- 
cause of the distinction with which he sat upon his throne 
and by the carefree tilt of his huge, bejeweled crown almost 
hiding one eye and by the angle at which the ten-cent cigar 
was cocked. Willie was a little frightened and dazzled by the 
regal splendor of it all, but he settled down noiselessly to the 
ground, and was made to feel perteccly at home by the in- 
formal greeting he received. 

“I bet you want to hear some music, don’t you, Willie?”’ 
asked the Great Lord God and, without waiting for Willie’s 
reply, he continued, ‘‘Little David, play on your harp.”’ 

‘“‘What shall I play, Great Lord God?”’ asked Little David. 

“Play something calm and low, Little David,’’ said the 
Great Lord God. “Do not alarm my people.”’ 

David struck a chord or two on his harp. It was beautiful. 
The mellow music floated straight to Willie’s heart. One or 
two of the other angels started humming with the music and, 
almost unconscious of where he was, Willie added his low, 
rich bass to the chorus: 
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“When dat big Titanic sunk down in de sea, 
All de brass bands played ‘Nearer, My God, to Thee.’ 
Out on de deep blue ocean de people sleep 
In a cold wet cradle, three miles deep. 
It’s yo’ las’ trip, Titanic.” 


After several verses Willie began to feel a personal sorrow 
for the passengers of the Titanic. The music stopped suddenly, 
and the Great Lord God commanded, “‘Little David, play 
something quick and lively. Let the skies rock with mirth. 
Let the heavens open wide. Let the stars and the moon shine 
out. Let my people shout with joy.” 

And as soon as the command was issued all the angels began 
dancing and singing as Little David played: 


‘Two little babies a-layin’ in de bed, 
One of’m sick an’ de yuther mos’ dead. 
Sont fer de doctor an’ de doctor said, 
‘Give dem babies some shortnin’ bread.’ 
So put on de skillet an’ thow way de led, 
Cause mammy gonter make a little shortnin’ bread.”’ 


Several more songs followed and finally Willie began to 
tire of singing. The party broke up, the angels flying away in 
groups of twos and threes. Soon no one was left before the 
throne except Willie. 

Willie felt slightly embarrassed there, with no one around 
except the Great Lord God. He figured he might be intruding 
or something, or that perhaps he’d better go out and fly some 
more. But as he was turning over the idea a tall, kindly 
looking angel, more strikingly handsome than any he had 
ever seen, strolled up and sat down familiarly by the side of 
the Great Lord God. At first Willie thought it was Cap’m 
Archie. There was kindness and understanding in his face, 
just like Cap’m Archie's face. But it wasn’t Cap’m Archie. 
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Cap’m Archie had no scars on his hands and feet as had this 
angel. 

As he puzzled over the matter he faintly remembered a story 
his old mammy had told him about a man with scars on his 
hands and feet, and he recalled the lines of a song that Cap’m 
Archie used to make him sing: 


“They nailed His hands and they rivet His feet, 
An’ de hammers wuz heard in Jerusalem street.”’ 


Some way, Willie could not place him. But he felt much 
more at ease for his presence. 

“What you thinking about, Willie?’’ the kindly angel 
asked. “You don’t seem to be enjoying yourself so much.”’ 

Willie did not know exactly what to reply. He rummaged 
through his mind hastily. He had been entirely happy for 
ever so long, not a thing had gone wrong. Everybody had 
been so nice to him. The music had been beautiful and just 
the songs he liked to sing. His wings fitted perfectly and 
St. Peter had been wonderful. So had Jehu. And Cap’m 
Archie—he had given him everything he could think of and 
a heap he did not think of. Of course there was the matter of 
the cigar. He wanted to go to the gallows with a cigar in 
his mouth. But that wasn’t Cap’m Archie’s fault . . . and, 
too, maybe Cap’m Archie had forgotten the cigar. He had so 
many things to think about. Willie concluded that if it were 
the cigar he would say nothing about it to the kind angel 
because he did not want to embarrass Cap’m Archie. He did 
not really want to go to the gallows with a cigar, anyway, he 
decided. 

‘‘But I did want ter make dat speech,’’ he concluded. 

‘‘What speech is that?’’ asked the kindly faced angel. 

Willie explained in great detail, and the angel and the Great 
Lord God listened intently. 

“But hit wa’n’t Cap’m Archie’s fault,’’ he declared. 
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“Whose fault was it, then?’’ demanded the Great Lord 
God. 

“Hit mought er been—onderstan’, I ain’ s’cusin’ nobody,” 
Willie faltered, ‘‘but hit mought er been Ole Green Eyes. But 
I loves ev’ ybody—him, too,’’ he added hastily. 

“IT know the scoundrel,’’ declared the Great Lord God. 
“‘He’s been plaguing me for years and years. But this is too 
much.’’ The brow of the Great Lord God clouded in anger, 
and he shouted with a terrible roar, like seven peals of 
thunder, ‘‘Cherub, bring me a bolt of forked lightning that 
I may strike that man from the face of the earth.”’ 

The cherub brought the lightning, and the Great Lord God 
was about to hurl it. But the kind angel touched his arm 
gently. 

“T wouldn’t, Father,’’ said the angel. ‘“‘He might not have 
understood that the speech was to have been the biggest 
thing in Willie’s life.”’ 

The Great Lord God stayed his hand and turned upon the 
kind angel. “‘Of course he understood. That’s why he 
didn’t let him make it. He’s just low down mean. I’ve put 
up with enough of it.”’ 

““But,’’ insisted the kind angel, ‘‘it will do no good to strike 
him down with lightning. It would frighten many people. 
And it would start new arguments over religion and that 
would lead to controversies and they would lead to hatreds 
and hatreds lead to—’’ 

“Tve heard that speech a million times, Son,’’ said the 
Great Lord God, ‘“‘and you needn’t go into details. I admit 
you are right,’ and he handed the lightning bolt back to the 
cherub. “‘But,’’ continued the Great Lord God, ‘‘I will not 
let this thing pass.’’ His brow clouded in anger again. ‘‘I 
am the Great I Am,”’ he roared, ‘‘and my commands shall be 
obeyed.’’ The kind angel sat meekly and argued no further. 
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“Willie Malone,’’ commanded the Great Lord God in a 
tone of thunder. 

“Yassuh, Great Lord God,’’ replied Willie, jumping to his 
fcet. 

“You go right back down yonder and make that speech. 
He’s sitting in the jail office right now with Captain Archie. 
Now go and do my commands.”’ 

Willie lost no time in getting to the jail. As he approached, 
he noticed a half dozen negroes—friends of his—standing in 
the rain about the big steel door entry to the lower cells. 
But he hurried by them with only a curt “‘hy-dy, boys.”’ 
The fact that they ignored him stung a little but he had no 
time to lose. He went straight to the office entrance. 

The green-eyed man was seated at a table fingering five new 
ten-dollar bills. The coroner was scratching away with a 
pen on a big official-looking document. The editor and the 
two Gibbses were talking in low tones. Cap’m Archie was 
hunched down in his chair at his desk, looking at the floor. 
Willie stood a minute respectfully, hoping Cap’m Archie 
would notice him and inquire what he wanted. 

But Cap’m Archie did not look toward him and Willie 
tried a scheme that had worked many times for him. 

‘““Cap’m, suh,”’ he said, ‘‘don’ you want dis ole dirty flo’ 
swep’ up er somethin’?”’ 

But Cap’m Archie acted as though he did not hear. 

Willie cogitated. Maybe he was worrying about forgetting 
the cigar. 

But as the thought came to Willie, Cap’m Archie slowly 
reached to his vest pocket and drew out a single long black 
cigar and studied it intently. 

“You got the mate to that’n, Sheriff’ Ole Green Eyes 
quit shuffling the new bills and directed his attention toward 
the cigar. 
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‘“‘Nope,’’ replied Cap’m Archie, “‘I ain’t got the mate to 
this’n.’’ And he tightened his grip on the cigar until he had 
broken and crushed it. ‘‘And if I did have it,’’ he added, 
“I'd damn well keep it.”’ 

‘“‘No hard feelings, Sheriff,’’ offered Green Eyes. “I see 
you ain’t used to it. Cheer up. It’s just another nigger less.”’ 

A scraping of feet in the jail hall at the side of the office 
attracted the attention of both Cap’m Archie and Green Eyes. 
Willie followed their gaze through the barred hall door and 
saw six negroes carrying a long black box toward the big 
jail door. Behind the box marched Preacher Moore, directing 
and exhorting as he went. 

“There he goes now—out of yer jail and out of yer life. 
It’s all over and yer duty’s done.”’ 

Cap’m Archie squeezed the cigar tightly, crumbling it into 
tiny bits. 

The green-eyed man essayed a cackling laugh. ‘‘And so’s 
mine,’’ he continued, picking up the five bills, ‘‘so I guess 
I'll be going.”’ 

Willie had been standing by in respectful silence since the 
white folks had indicated by ignoring him that they were too 
busy to talk to him. White people are that way, Willie 
had learned. Sometimes they will talk with you and laugh 
with you. And sometimes when they are busy they won’t 
pay any attention to you unless you get in their way or some- 
thing. Then they will curse you. Willie knew how to get 
along with white folks. 

But things were different now. He had business with 
Mister Green Eyes. 

“Wait a minute, Cap’m, suh,’’ he addressed the green-eyed 
man. 

Green Eyes stiffened, blinked his eyes, passed his hand 
across his forehead, and frowned. He stuck the money into 
his pocket quickly and grabbed for his hat. 
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“Wait a minute, Cap’m,”’ Willie pleaded. ‘‘I got ter make 
my speech.”’ 

The green-eyed man turned pale and shut his eyes tightly, 
gritting his teeth and shaking his head as if in an effort to 
clear his brain. 

““Sheriff,’’ he said with a great struggle for calmness in his 
voice, ‘‘I need a drink. I—I—I’m sort of nervous, I reckon.”’ 

“There’s the doctor,’’ Cap’m Archie replied calmly, 
nodding toward the coroner. 

“But, Cap’m, suh, wait,”’ interjected Willie, ‘‘lemme make 
my speech—”’ 

The green-eyed man yelled and ran to the doctor. 

“Get me a drink, Doctor!’’ he begged. “‘Adrink! For God’s 
sake. I’mall shot to hell, Doctor. Get me a drink, quick.”’ 

‘‘What’s the matter, man?’’ demanded the doctor. ‘‘What 
is it?”’ 

“That damned nigger, Doctor. I’m seein’ things. So help 
me. He wants to make a speech, Doctor—’’ 

“Dat’s all right, Cap’m,’’ Willie insisted. ‘‘Hit ain’t no 
mean speech.”’ 

“‘O-ww-w-w—Doctor,’’ screamed the green-eyed man. 

“There he is again.”’ 

The coroner and Cap’m Archie caught the hangman and led 
him to a chair. 

‘Calm down, man,’’ said the doctor. ‘Your nerves are 
upset.”’ 

“But that nigger, that damned nigger! I seen him.”’ 

‘Well, he isn’t going to hurt you, man. He’s—’’ 

‘Naw, suh, I wasn’t gonter hurt nobody,’’ Willie assured 
him. ‘‘I jes’ was gonter say a few words.”’ 

The man struggled wildly, and it was only with the added 
strength of the two Gibbses and the editor that they succeeded 
in holding him in his chair. He was alternately crying and 
cursing, trembling weakly and fighting wildly. 
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“That damned nigger! I see him! I see him!’’ he kept 
shouting. ‘‘He wants to make a speech!”’ 

“Hold him until I can fix a hypodermic,’’ ordered the 
doctor. 

“I jes’ gonter make my speech,’’ Willie pleaded again in 
an effort to calm the green-eyed man. “‘I ain’ gonter do 
nothin’ but jes’ tawk.”’ 

But instead of being soothed, the man became more violent 
and but for the utmost strength of four men, he would have 
escaped. They held him, though. Held him in the chair 
while his eyes glared in wild frenzy, his huge neck swelled 
even bigger, his face turned purple, and his breath came in 
short rasping gasps. “Git away, damned nigger. I see you. 
Ow-ww-ww!”’ 

“T jes’ on’y got a few words I wanner say,’’ Willie began 
again. And after one lunge at the sound of Willie’s voice 
the man quieted down and his eyes stared glassily at nothing, 
although his neck still bulged. The color of his face changed 
to an ugly blue and his mouth dropped open and dripped 
frothy saliva. And while the green-eyed man sat limp in 
the chair Willie Malone completed his speech: 

‘I jes’ wanner say I ain’ got no hard feelin’s agin nobody an’ 
I don’ want nobody to has no hard feelin’s agin me. An’ I 
wants to meet you all in heaven.”’ 
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EDITH OGDEN HARRISON 


F O R days the river had been sullenly whispering. The 
pretty bayous, curling in silver splendor round the marshes, 
caught the mysterious sound, and repeated it. The deep 
toned, darker waters of the lagoons forced their way silently, 
but surely, through the thick and gloomy cypress lands to 
tell it; while the great yellow tiger-lilies and the seductive, 
splendid passion flower (filling the silent places with their 
beauty) listened in sorrowful silence. The big river, cutting 
its way through gloomy wildernesses, was plainly angry. In 
mad haste it tore between its two soft banks, and, in the wild 
race, angered and furious, dug deeply into the red clay, so that 
the bank caved and crumbled at its touch. From the depths of 
the pitchy-black swamp, resting on bottomless ooze, where 
the endless colonnades of cypresses stand sullenly, and the 
patches of floating green and yellow rushes conceal serpents 
great and small; where bats, racoons, centipedes, and deadly 
moccasins hide; where maddening mosquitos sing in millions, 
the ominous sound was heard. Over the splendid rice fields, 
across the gaudy-colored sugar-cane, through the cotton 
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stalks, the wind carried it. The great oaks groaned, and 
every lesser thing bowed down before the awful news. Have 
you ever heard it? Ifnot, be joyous with a great thankfulness, 
for thunder and rainstorm and lightning are naught in com- 
parison. When that peculiar whispering roar of the mighty 
Mississippi is heard down in Louisiana, every living thing 
holds its breath in mortal terror, for all know well what it 
portends. It may be a minute or an hour, or even days; but 
the doom is there. The awful flood is bound to come, and 
naught can stop it. A shiver of consternation runs through 
the whole country. The rich planter in his luxurious home 
is appalled. The supper spread in the big dining-room stands 
untouched. Sons and daughters crowd around with white 
faces, and the beloved wife leans upon his breast in sympathy. 
Guests stand frozen stiff with a sudden horror of the unknown. 
The joyousness of that careless, happy Southern life has in- 
stantly disappeared. In the Crescent City, dancing in the 
splendid salon is hushed. A halt in the cotillion is made 
while the silence of death passes over the room. One by one, 
the masculine half of the company gather apart; while the 
feminine persuasion, with white faces, seek in silence their 
wtaps. Slowly and solemnly they disperse, seeking their 
homes, there to prepare for the dreaded floods. 

Out in one of the splendid plantation-houses, bordering the 
Mississippi banks, Clotilde sat embroidering a new and rich 
design on her young mistress’ gown. They were things of 
beauty these costly garments that she wrought for her be- 
loved mistress. Day after day, she sat, month after month, 
using her deft and nimble fingers to glorify the beauty of 
her white lady, with never a thought of her dainty self. 
Yet Clotilde was exquisite, even though she was not white. 
She was an octoroon; but, in youth, these young girls have 
such clear skins, such perfect color, it is often impossible to 
tell their race. Clotilde’s eyes were brown and limpid, and 
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her teeth were white as milk. But as her slender finger tips 
touched the snowy garments she held, there was no personal 
vanity in her thoughts. Far from it; she thought only of 
her adored mistress; of the confidence she had placed in her; 
of the proud dignity of her position today as she sat alone 
upon the broad piazza. A little child, she had been given to 
her mistress, and as they were near of an age,—though she 
was really a slave,—she had not been treated altogether as 
such. She had been given a good education, so that she 
she might read and entertain, if so desired. Bright, pretty, 
and attractive, she had responded well to all of the advantages 
offered; so that, today, she was more of a companion than a 
servant. She was often placed in authority, and was so fe- 
garded always on the plantation. And, now, while the master 
and his wife were in the Crescent City, they had given her 
the greatest proof of their confidence; for she was left in full 
control during their absence, which meant that the three 
little children they idolized were entirely in her charge. The 
children had their old black mammy, of course, and were 
cated for by her entirely, as usual; but, it meant if Clotilde, 
for any reason, saw fit to interfere, she was in command, and 
had the right to do so, and that her word would be law. 
So, as she sat there that morning, embroidering, she mused 
upon what fate had done for her, and her heart sang a per- 
petual song of love for the kind mistress whom she adored. 
She knew too well the ignorance and hardships of many of 
her race (for, in bondage, it is an awful thing tobe dependent 
upon the whim of a master); but, for her, how smoothly 
things ran. The master loved his wife profoundly, and his 
kindness to his slaves was well known. Small wonder then, 
things glided happily at Bel Cour. The master and the mis- 
tress had been gone a week, and would return tomorrow, and 
Clotilde felt with pride they would not be dissatisfied with 
the way she had managed. As she sat working and thinking, 
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she could hear the silver tinkle of the children’s laughter as 
they played beneath the magnolias. It was sweet music to 
her ears, for she loved them with a devotion impossible to 
exaggerate. 

The day was still young; but, life began early on the plan- 
tation, and Clotilde had risen before the sun; so, as she yawned 
and stretched her lithe young limbs, she determined to join 
the children for a few delicious moments, and enjoy their 
smiles. Once with them, time went swiftly, and, breathless, 
from a tomp, she realized it was nearly noon. As she stood 
a moment to regain her breath, she heard a long, low murmur, 
a tone which sent a shiver through her heart. Too well she 
knew the sound to be mistaken. It was from the river, and 
she knew the awful strength of that stream,—the planters’ 
greatest enemy. Her blood congealed in horror as she lis- 
tened, hoping and praying against hope that, possibly, she 
had been mistaken, and, as she hearkened, it came again, 
soft and low, but unmistakably clear. The flood was coming. 
Nothing now could stop it. Once aroused and angered, noth- 
ing can beguile that terrible monster. She was so stunned at 
first, she thought she would faint; but, she realized that she 
must not falter, and that, for the next few hours, she would 
need man’s strength. She ran to the river, and climbed its 
steep bank; for it frequently is higher than the land through 
which it flows, and is only held in its bed by the strong levees 
that are built about it. As she climbed its side and looked 
down upon its ugly yellow water, a great terror possessed her. 
She felt so utterly helpless. The murmur was distinct, plain, 
there was no mistaking it, and even as she watched, one 
gigantic arm reached out and clasped the bank; nay, mote, it 
hugged it so closely in its fierce embrace that it overleaped 
the trembling bank, and spilled a long pool of mud and slime 
actoss it, which slowly trickled in a thin line until it melted 
in the earth. Then Clotilde knew there was no time to lose. 
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Frightened and shuddering, she ran to warn the rest. Ina 
few hours, at best, the place would be under water. If they 
escaped with their lives they would be fortunate; for the awful 
fiver was more to be dreaded than the Minotaur of old. He 
claimed his few young women as his yearly toll. Alas! this 
modern monster not only claimed them, but demanded men, 
women, children, and homes as well. Already the older 
heads had heard the sound; for now that the river had de- 
clared itself, it seemed to lose all caution, and as it rushed 
more madly, the banks crumbled like sand before it. The 
overseer, faithful to duty, determined to stay and fight, and 
picked powerfully built men to remain and, at least, attempt 
to stem the awful tide,—to try with all his power to save a 
bit for the beloved master. But Clotilde knew well her part. 
She knew all the jewels in the world would not compensate 
her master and her mistress for even the smallest hurt to their 
little darlings. Quickly as she could, she gathered their 
belongings, and sent them, under the care of mammy and a 
faithful set of servants, miles inland to a plantation far be- 
yond the possibility of the dreaded river. It was none too 
soon; for, in the two hours taken to prepare their going, al- 
ready the house was almost an island, -and once she had felt it 
shake slightly, and she could not tell if it were because of the 
wind or because the foundations had quivered. The children, 
protesting, cried and clung to her, refusing to leave; but, at 
last, they had gone,—believing she would follow soon. In- 
deed, the men, recognizing that the river was in an unusually 
bad way, had determined to send all the women and children 
off into a place of safety. By night all had gone, all save 
Clotilde. It was no use remonstrating with her. She felt her 
responsibility, knowing all that her loved master and mis- 
tress had at stake. She would not stir; but, like the brave 
men (those black men with white souls), stayed at her post. 
And all night the river belched forth great streams of water. 
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The dark company watching it shuddered as they saw. But 
they worked like mad. They crammed boards and buried 
posts to support the banks; but, though they spared neither 
strength nor labor, they knew the futility of it; for the battoir 
was doomed from the first; yet, who could sit quietly and 
watch the awful devastation? Surely, not they who, after 
the master, were most interested. So the faithful souls 
worked, though each felt and knew there was absolutely no 
hope to save. The night enveloped them, but the moon had ° 
risen, and shone so brilliantly that one hardly knew the day- 
light had disappeared. Save for this, the loss of life then 
would have been much more terrible. The mysterious 
whisper of the river had risen to a mighty roar. Like some 
animal with a death-stroke, it seemed seized with a kind of 
madness, and, with great leaps, it strove to break its bound- 
ary. Already through the neighboring parishes, crevasses 
had formed. Stables and lightly built sheds were toppling as 
the savage current licked their sides. Bel Cour was splendidly 
built, and there seemed at first little to dread there. Clotilde 
was left alone, for she was the only woman who remained. 
She sought to gather the treasures and best belongings of 
Bel Cour together, and lay them in baskets or in trunks, so 
that, in case of possible danger to the house, she might yet 
save them in boats that were being prepared to launch. All 
the long dreary night she worked, faithful at her post as the 
men at theirs. But she was a woman, and the strain was 
fearful. All night the river roared, rising higher each dread- 
ful hour, and the banks slid away and crumbled; so that, at 
dawn, Bel Cour was a sorry sight. The beautiful white 
mansion, with its tessellated floors, its famous paintings, its 
tare tapestries and handsome rugs, was flooded. Water stood 
many feet deep, and even a foot stood upon the second story. 
Clotilde watched it with savage fury in her heart. A kind of 
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suffocation seized her as she looked. Why were they all so 
helpless? Why was this terrible monster able to crush in its 
powerful arms all it touched? It maddened her to see the 
fearful ruin about her, and to feel how powerless she was. 
But bitter reflections could not help, and, when she felt the 
house sway and tremble, she gathered all her strength to help 
the men put priceless treasures in the strong boats they had 
procured. At dawn, the house was practically an island; a 
broad sheet of water a mile or more in width surrounded it, 
and, for its depth, a steamboat could ply, and did later, across 
it. With splendid courage, Clotilde stood, directing, con- 
trolling, and helping, until the boats, well filled, were ready 
to push off. More than once an old-timed worker, one whose 
vast experience made him wise, warned her that danger 
lurked in delay. She was so eager to save more. She felt in 
some odd way the whole responsibility of the catastrophe. 
She saw the unreason of her thought even as she formed it; 
yet, still it clung. This awful thing had happened in the 
absence of her master, and when she was in control. In some 
way, it was her fault. She should control. Hers was the 
power to control. Why had she not done better? There was 
a strange look in her eyes and she muttered angrily to her- 
self. (Afterwards, in telling of it, the men remembered it had 
frightened them to see her.) But habit is strong, and though 
the wiser recognized the danger of their delay, no one ques- 
tioned her authority, and gave her blind obedience. But she 
was unlike her gentle self. She was nervous, irritable. Her 
voice was taised in anger, and once when someone was slower 
than her liking, she thrust him savagely aside, and with 
Herculean strength, raised the heavy object, and placed it 
in the waiting boat. Often, too, she seemed bewildered, and 
would stop and hold her head between her hands, as though in 
thought; but, as suddenly, would she rouse herself, and, with 
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face suffused with anger, shake her fist at the river. She 
seemed possessed of superhuman strength, too, and stopped 
at nothing that even taxed a man’s strength. 

At last, a mighty arm of the river swept out suddenly, and 
grasping the house in its strong embrace, caused it to surge 
and sway fearfully. At this the slaves, terribly aroused, 
begged Clotilde to give the signal to push off; but, she, with 
glittering eyes, standing like a young avenging Goddess, 
cursed them savagely, and, as they watched her ovet-awed and 
horror stricken at her fury, turning she fled, and they could 
hear her awful cries as she double locked the door. In a ter- 
rible fear, they realized what had befallen her, and just in 
time, too, to save their own lives; for, in another instant, in 
her poor unreasoning fury, she would have sacrificed them to 
her mistaken sense of duty as she did herself. In a frenzy of 
fear, as they pushed away, their terrified eyes beheld the pride 
of the country far and wide, the beautiful Bel Cour, tremble 
and topple. A moment more, and it had sunk into the see- 
thing waters before their horrified gaze. 

Long years after (when the South had by sad experience 
learned to control the awful river, and, by levees, wisely 
planned, kept the strong and terrible enemy at bay, holding 
it well within its banks, and, by watching day and night, 
repaired the tiniest break or crack before the smallest damage 
could be done) Bel Cour was rebuilt. Strong and safe it stood, 
and fearless, too. For once controlled, the savage Mississippi 
had learned wisdom, and now obeys its master. 

Often, out on its broad piazzas of the new Bel Cour, sits a 
beautiful woman, and as her children crowd about her, she 
takes the youngest baby, Clotilde, on her lap, and, with 
tears streaming down her face, tells them of a brave, sweet 
gitl, who, maddened by the awful strain of one terrible 
night, lost her mind, and, in a mistaken sense of duty, will- 
ingly gave up her life. Had it not been for her devotion, 
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perhaps the older children might not now be here beside 
their mother. And the priceless tapestries and invaluable 
paintings and all the many treasures the new Bel Cour con- 
tains would have been lost. Yet, alas! they all seem stained 
with her innocent blood. And this is why, always, at Bel 
Cour, when they tell her story, their voices soften, and their 
eyes are moist, for they feel a saint has left them, and believe 
that He who made men’s skins of different colors, but all of 
one blood, has entered her name upon His book, and sealed 
it to the Day of Judgment. 
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THE MAN OF OMY Si BY 


FP O R more than a hundred years Laffite’s treasure has been 
the El Dorado of the Gulf coast. The search for it today is as 
fresh and eager as it was when Jackson fought the British at 
New Orleans. Probably a majority of the people in New 
Orleans could give a more extensive account of Jean Laffite 
than of Andrew Jackson. In Galveston schoolboys cherish a 
bit of what is purported to have been Laffite’s jacket, and a 
fine new hotel—perhaps with unintended irony—bears his 
name. A recent dispatch from Yucatan said that his seal had 
there been dug up. His strange career, his fabled hoard, and 
his uneasy ghost will not let his name die. Yet, despite a 
considerable body of undisputed facts about Laffite’s political 
machinations, the man himself remains veiled, enigmatical. 

Various popular historians have glorified him as patriot; 
others have denounced him as pirate; hardly one who has 
written of Louisiana or Texas has neglected him. Regardless 
of all this interest, however, only one scholar, Mr. Stanley 
Faye, has studied him with any thoroughness, and Mr. Faye’s 
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extraordinary revelations remain yet to be published. Enough 
novels and pulp stories to fill a deep five-foot shelf have made 
Laffite their theme. Folk whose only knowledge of history 
consists of inherited tradition tell of his daring adventures and 
look for his legendary millions all the way from the Keys of 
Florida to Point Isabel at the mouth of the Rio Grande. They 
call him ‘‘the Pirate of the Gulf.”’ 

Maybe he was not a pitate. Maybe, as he always claimed, 
he was a gentleman smuggler and privateer. His birthplace 
has been variously fixed as St. Malo, as a village on the 
Garonne, as Bayonne, as Marseilles. Mr. Stanley Faye, rely- 
ing on documentary evidence not wholly satisfying, thinks 
he was born in Ordufia, a valley in the Basque provinces of 
Spain. He could pass for either Spaniard or Frenchman. A 
Spanish agent in New Orleans reported that his friendship 
for Spaniards was equaled only by his detestation of English 
and Americans; indisputably he spent a good part of his life 
preying on Spain. Biographers with imaginary gift have 
said that his family were Bourbon aristocrats; also, that they 
Wwete metre peasants. His very name has been in dispute; 
he signed it—two or three times at least—as Laffite, but tra- 
ditionally it has been spelled Lafitte. , 

His whole life was a series of contradictions. In New 
Orleans he owned a blacksmith shop; and he lived in the 
manner of a cavalier, winning the sobriquet of ‘‘Gentleman’’ 
Laffite. Defying American law, he pitted his own cannon 
and cruisers against the American Navy; then at the battle 
of New Orleans, he, by fighting with Jackson against the 
British, won pardon for all past offenses and glamour for 
future memorialization. The government placed a price on 
his head; then the government placed batteries of defense 
under his hand. He was gallant. to women, but whether he 
was ever in love is doubtful. Legend says that he married 
more than once; it also says that he had a low caste Creole 
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mistress in Louisiana who gave birth toa son. At Galveston 
he was accompanied by a luscious quadroon. A journalist 
who saw this quadroon and asked Laffite for “‘the story of 
his life,’’ received—so he reported—the following account. 
At the opening of the nineteenth century Laffite was a rich 
merchant in San Domingo, where he married a rich and beau- 
tiful wife. Soon after marrying, he sold out his business 
with the intention of going to Europe to live. He bought a 
ship and loaded it with goods and specie. At sea he was 
captured by a Spanish man-of-war. ‘‘They took everything 
—goods, specie, even his wife’s jewels.’’ Then they landed 
the Laffites on a barren sand key with just enough provisions 
to keep them alive a few days. An American schooner rescued 
them and took them to New Orleans, where the wife con- 
tracted fever and died. 

It is asserted that from boyhood Laffite “‘loved to play with 
old ocean’s locks’’ and that once he recklessly dared a West 
Indian hurricane by driving his fleet straight across water- 
covered Galveston Island. On the other hand, it is asserted 
that he was so subject to seasickness that he seldom boarded 
a vessel and that he ‘‘did not know enough of the art of nav- 
igation to manage a jolly boat.’’ In truth, he was not so 
much a seaman as he was a boss of seamen. He was a brilliant 
conversationalist, but in conversing he was careful to avoid 
the secrets and duplicities that characterized nearly his whole 
existence. It seems safe to assert that he died quietly in a bed 
in Yucatan, in 1826; nevertheless, the story has come down 
that he died in a dare-devil engagement with a British war- 
sloop, his buccaneers cheering around him, his locks ‘‘matted 
with blood,”’ the dagger in his swarthy hand streaming red. 

Patriotic in one act, yet not a patriot; piratical through a 
lifetime of activities, yet not a pirate, he was—he is—Legend, 
Paradox, Mystery. His whole life, as Montaigne defined 
death, was wn grand Peutétre—a great Perhaps. He must have 
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been a puzzle to himself. Truth is precious; so is an interest- 
ing story, even though the facts therein be overshadowed by 
fable. Legend, ever contemptuous of history, is still expand- 
ing and spinning the story of Laffite. I tell it as I have gleaned 
it from sources dubious as well as authentic. 

There may have been three Laffite brothers, but only two, 
Jean and Pierre, enter the story. One tradition has it that 
Jean was an adopted brother. Whether brothers by blood or 
adoption, never were two men more devoted to each other 
than Jean and Pierre. They appeared in New Orleans about 
the time of the Louisiana Purchase (1803). New Orleans in 
those days was French to the backbone, and—despite any 
Spanish blood that may have flowed in their veins—the 
Laffites found themselves among their own kind. What they 
did upon arrival we know not. They apparently had money. 
Ere long they were the proprietors of a mighty blacksmith 
shop between Bourbon and Dauphine streets. It seems, how- 
ever, that they never worked at the smithy themselves but 
had the work done by a corps of efficient slaves. Their real 
business was over on Barataria. Some old maps mark Bara- 
taria as ‘Smugglers’ Retreat.”’ 

From New Orleans the Mississippi River sprangles out into 
the Gulf through a maze of bayous and interlocking lakes. 
To the west the great Bayou La Fourche sprawls gulfward 
through another maze of marsh and sluggish, twisting cur-_ 
rents. Between the two is Barataria Bay. Curtaining off 
Barataria Bay from the Gulf is a sliver of an island called 
Grand Terre, sometimes Barataria. From Grand Terre to the 
coast the Bay is sprinkled with islands. A pass from the Gulf 
into the Bay gives entrance to a fine harbor on the main island. 

Even today, says Albert Phelps, historian of Louisiana, this 
land of delta and island is “‘a desolate waste of salt marsh, 
jungle, and forests of cypress and water oak. A sad land with 
a sombte beauty of its own, these wide acres are still the 
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haunt of wild things, untraversed for the most part save by 
the pirogue of the pot-hunter or the negro moss-gatherer. 
The waters of the almost currentless bayous are alive with 
garfish; turtles, snakes, and alligators bask on many a log, 
and herons, cranes, flamingoes, kingfishers, and pelicans hold 
a monopoly of the fisheries. More dense, more intricately 
water-threaded than all is the district lying about Barataria 
Bay.”’ 

The men who plied their piratical trade in this region, the 
Baratarians, as they were called, were a motley crew—Portu- 
guese, French, Italian, Malay, adventurers from every nation. 
For a full and vivid picture of these highly interesting people 
there is only one place to go, though there are many places 
where one might go—a chapter upon them in New Orleans, the 
Place and the People, by Miss Grace King, who has, I think, 
blended literature and history more effectively than any other 
writer of the land where Laffite’s memory dwells. The Bara- 
tarians were not exactly pirates in the manner of the ship- 
scuttling and throat-slitting Blackbeard, Morgan, and L’Olo- 
noise crews who more than a hundred years before had given 
to the Mexican waters their tradition of piracy. The days of 
the great pirates had waned. British warships had chased 
their successors into marshy holes of refuge. The Baratarians 
were privateers—licensed pirates. 

The times were propitious to privateers. South America, 
Central America, Mexico were all seething with the yeast of 
revolt against Spain. The republic of Cartagena, a mere sea- 
port of Colombia, was glad to issue letters of marque against 
Spanish shipping. France and, for a time, the United States 
were authorizing privateers to prey on English commerce. 
England, embroiled in the Napoleonic wars, had only limited 
forces to police the western seas. The naval power of America 
was a farce. Armed with their letters of marque and also with 
brass cannon and steel cutlasses, the Baratarians could sally 
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forth from their snug refuge and thrive off Spanish merchant- 
men, with now and then a prize of some other nationality 
thrown in for lagniappe. 

But the Baratarians needed a market for their plunder. Next 
door to them was New Orleans. Perhaps thirty thousand 
consuming human beings made up its population; it was the 
gateway to the commerce of the Mississippi valley. Most of 
the goods that the Baratarians had for sale could not be de- 
clared. It was not their manner to pay duty anyhow, and 
they sold cheap, as buyers from Memphis and Saint Louis as 
well as from New Orleans soon learned. The marshes and 
bayous afforded approaches that no revenue officer could ever 
follow. The citizens, almost without exception, were as 
friendly to the smugglers as was the secret land. 

With plunder in hand and a market at their door, the Bara- 
tatians required an agent and banker. Jean Laffite became 
that agent. He was an energetic and efficient business man. 
He spoke English, French, Spanish, and Italian fluently, if 
not correctly. He had a gift for making phrases. He had a 
conscience as elastic as any politician could wish for. Nature 
seemed to have designed him for agent to the Baratarians. 

From agent to chieftain is only a step. Laffite insisted upon 
two things: strict obedience and that word “‘privateer.’’ He 
avoided the term “‘pirate’’ as a ‘‘mortician’’ avoids ‘‘under- 
taker.’’ Once, according to an old story, a certain Grambo, 
who had known rougher days, hooted at the name, boldly 
declaring himself a pirate and calling upon his comrades to 
put down this genteel privateer who had come to rule over 
them. Laffite pulled his pistol and shot Grambo through the 
heart. Thereafter his rule and his choice of diction were 
undisputed. 

Early in 1813 certain American merchants and bankers of 
New Orleans became so alarmed over the loss of their legiti- 
mate business to the smugglers that they called on the naval 
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authorities for help. The naval authorities sent out two 
minor expeditions that were successively put to flight. Then 
the merchants and bankers called on the state legislature. The 
legislature debated and declared that they had no funds. It 
was clear that Laffite had friends. While the legislature was 
debating, he held at Barataria one public auction of 450 
negroes. 

Meantime Governor Claiborne of Louisiana had proclaimed 
the Laffite brothers to be “‘banditti and pirates,’’ and had 
offered a reward of $500 for the arrest and delivery of Jean. 
Jean retaliated by offering a reward of $15,000 for the arrest 
and delivery of Claiborne to him! He continued to visit New 
Orleans when he pleased. He even dallied on the streets, 
laughing and chatting with his friends while he leaned on a 
wall that placarded the governor’s proclamation. 

One day Claiborne’s men captured Pierre and clapped him 
into jail. He soon escaped, but the federal grand jury brought 
an indictment. To fight the case Jean engaged the two best 
lawyers in Louisiana at a stipulated fee of $20,000 each. One 
of the lawyers was the district attorney, John R. Grymes, who 
resigned his office to enter Laffite’s services. After the trial, 
which amounted to nothing, he was invited out to the 
‘Pirates’ Lair’’ to receive his fee. He stayed a week amid 
feast and revelry, and then ‘in a superb yawl laden with 
boxes of Spanish gold and silver’’ was returned to the main- 
land. “‘What a cruel misnomer it is,’’-he declared upon re- 
turning, “to call the most honest and polished gentlemen the 
world ever produced bandits and pirates!’’ Only on the stage 
he had elected, at the time nature had destined him, could 
Laffite have gestured so magnificently. 

In 1812 the United States declared war on England. The 
British prepared to lay siege to New Orleans. In September, 
1814, two English officers landed on Grand Terre and offered 
Jean Laffite $30,000 in cash, a captaincy in the British navy, 
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and a chance at enlistment for all of his men provided he would 
aid in the proposed capture of New Orleans. 

The British did not know Laffite. He played for time. 
Then he informed the United States officials of what was brew- 
ing and offered his services in defense of the city. ‘‘Though 
proscribed by my adopted country,’’ he wrote, ‘‘I never let 
slip any occasion of serving her or of proving that she has 
never ceased to be dear to me.”’ 

As a reply to such friendly advances Commodore Patterson 
of the United States Navy made an attack on the privateer 
stronghold and captured a large quantity of booty. Laffite 
himself was away at the time; most of his men escaped and 
fortified themselves on Last Island. 

Hickory-tough old Andrew Jackson was at Mobile when he 
heard of the British proposal and of Laffite’s offer. Forthwith 
he issued a thundering proclamation to the Louisianians in 
which he bitterly denounced the British for attempting to 
form an alliance with “‘hellish banditti.’’ ‘“The under- 
signed,’” he concluded with a flourish, ‘‘calls not upon pirates 
and robbers to join him in the glorious cause.”’ 

When he reached New Orleans, however, and saw the des- 
perate need for more men, he came down off his high horse. 
These Baratarians were men of his own mettle. He placed 
Laffite and his ‘‘hellish banditti’’ in charge of two important 
batteries. The battle was won, and in a general army order 
Old Hickory praised Laffite and his captains as “‘gentlemen of 
courage and fidelity.’’ President Madison issued a full pardon 
to all Baratarians who had taken part in the battle. 

What Laffite next did legend has been profuse in explaining. 
One story has him going to Washington and squandering 
$60,000 in gaudy living. A persistent story has him returning 
to Europe and in his own ship carrying Napoleon from Elba 
to France—and the Hundred Days’ War that ended with 
Waterloo. The story goes on that Laffite had even made ar- 
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rangements to bring Napoleon to America and that he did 
bring a vast treasure belonging to the fallen emperor, which, 
of course, he properly buried. Impossible fictions! 

Laffite had become associated with Toledo, Herrera, Guti- 
etrez, Peter Ellis Bean, Perry, and other adventurers who were 
seeking to overthrow Spanish rule in Mexico and establish an 
independent state in Texas. He now secretly engaged with 
Spanish agents to act as spy upon such filibusters and insur- 
gents. Such an engagement, however, in nowise checked his 
privateering upon Spanish shipping. The record of his double- 
dealings from the time he landed on Galveston Island until he 
was driven away from it would make a steel windmill giddy. 

It was along in 1816 when he began making a new Barataria 
at Galveston and, with Pierre to aid, resumed the old business 
of distributing “‘purchases’’—goods and negroes—to Louisi- 
ana buyers. To his American audience he announced that he 
had selected Galveston as headquarters, first, in order to be 
near the United States should that dear country again need his 
services; secondly, in order to further the cause of liberty in 
Mexico. To his Spanish masters he announced that he was 
going to collect in one place—Galveston—all the privateers 
infesting the Gulf so that they could be captured at one fell 
swoop. He seems to have collected them all right. 

Galveston Island already had a history. At the time Laffite 
atrived, Louis Aury, a Mexican ‘‘republican’’ soon to vacate, 
was using it as a base for smuggling slaves and pilfering ships. 
Here with a thousand men of mongrel breed under him, mak- 
ing and unmaking captains, Laffite lived in his Maison Rouge 
like a lord in feudal splendor. An old French legend has it 
that the devil built Maison Rouge in a single night. In 
contracting with the devil for its erection, Laffite agreed to 
give him the life and soul of the first creature he cast his eyes 
upon in the morning. Laffite then contrived to have a dog 
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pitched into his tent about daylight; so all the devil got out 
of the deal was a dog. 

They called him ‘‘the Lord of Galveston Island.’’ He was 
at this time about forty years old, and is described as being 
exceedingly handsome, even noble in appearance. He had 
magnetism, charm, suavity, every quality necessary for one 
who would run innocently with the hare and at the same 
time bay lustily with the hounds. He seldom smiled, but he 
cultivated in a rare manner the art of being agreeable. He set 
an orderly table with abundance of plate, linen, and choice 
wines. Generally he went unarmed, but, with a nose that 
sniffed the lightest wind of adversity, he could be depended 
upon to appear at the right moment provided with a brace of 
pistols and a “‘boarding sword.’’ When aroused, he was a 
desperate man indeed, and he was both an expert swordsman 
and an unerring shot. 

On his lonely island, a wilderness of wild land behind it, a 
wotld of silent waters before it, ‘‘the Pirate of the Gulf’ 
played host to a train of strange characters. Here—if report 
be true—came Peter Ellis Bean, who had mustanged in Texas 
with the filibuster Nolan, who had for six years somehow 
existed in a solitary cell of a Spanish prison, his only compan- 
ion a pet lizard, and who had then secured his liberty in time 
to fight beside Laffite at New Orleans. Here came “‘Old Ben’’ 
Milam, ‘‘war-born,’’ who had also fought at New Orleans, 
who was to help Mexico throw off the Spanish yoke, and who 
was to meet his death leading the Texans into San Antonio. 
Doctor Long, who at the head of three hundred men had de- 
clared Texas a republic—this was years before Austin settled 
Texas with Americans—came also, seeking Laffite’s aid in 
his enterprise. Laffite was generous in giving ‘‘good wishes’ 
—and at the same time reported him to Spanish authorities. 
Here, too, came half a thousand French refugees seeking an 
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asylum, and Laffite sent them up the Trinity River, where they 
established the short-lived and tragic Champ d’ Asile—happily 
ignorant of their benefactor’s plot to annihilate them. The 
savage Carankawas came to wonder and barter. Their visit 
ended in blood. 

“Spanish doubloons,”’ said a frontiersman whom Maison 
Rouge entertained, “‘were as plentiful as biscuits.’’ Jim 
Campbell, one of Laffite’s lieutenants, who remained on to 
become a citizen of the Republic of Texas after his master had 
sailed away, used to tell how Galveston Bay, preceding any 
dangerous expedition, ‘“was covered with boats seeking select 
places to bury treasures.’’ Once from a rich haul, so the story 
goes, Laffite took for his own share—though he usually re- 
ceived a ‘‘royal fifth’’—only a delicate gold chain and seal 
that had been removed from the neck of a Spanish bishop on 
his way toRome. He gave the chain to Rezin Bowie, brother 
of the famous James Bowie. The Bowies must have been 
visitors more than once, for we hear of their buying negroes 
from Laffite at a dollar a pound to smuggle into Louisiana. 
Another man who was to win a name in Texas, L. D. Lafferty, 
~ in his old age recalled clearly how in urging him to enlist as a 
buccaneer Laffite ‘‘frankly confessed that he had enough silver 
and gold on the island to freight a ship.”’ 

Of all Laffite’s men at Galveston, Jim Campbell was the 
most famous. There was much that he never told, but he 
told plenty. That fellow had seen service, and he was not nig- 
gardly in telling about it. He had been with the notorious 
Captain Rapp on the Horspur, privateer, when two Spanish 
ships engaged her. The fight lasted from dawn till dusk. In 
the end the Hotspur got away with most of her crew dead and 
only fourteen unwounded. One of the Spaniards was so shot 
up that she could not pursue; the deck of the other, the Con- 
salada, at last sight ‘‘was literally covered with the dead— 
they had to walk on the bodies.’ Then Campbell had served 
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with Aury and Mina. On one cruise of six weeks under Laffite 
he had captured five prizes with cargoes valued at $200,000; 
another time he “‘took a Guinea-man’’ with 308 slaves. 

In time an American warship put in to call on the Lord of 
Galveston. His letters of marque, furnished now by Mexican 
revolutionists, authorized him to prey, as usual, upon Spanish 
shipping; but his men frequently made no distinction in flags. 
To show his sentiment and patriotism, Laffite had an offending 
pirate hanged on the seashore, and the warship departed. But 
the offense against American traders was soon repeated. Lieu- 
tenant Kearney, in command of a United States man-of-war, 
appeared one day in 1820 with polite orders that Laffite aban- 
don Galveston. Laffite left forever. The rest is legend— 
mostly about pirate treasure. 


THE LEGENDS 


Just before he sailed away, so one oft-told tale runs, some of 
Kearney’s men saw him walking to and fro, apparently in 
great distress, and heard him muttering words about ‘“‘my 
treasure’ and “‘the three trees.’’ The three trees were a well- 
known location on Galveston Island. The eavesdroppers 
stole thither and began digging in ground that had evidently 
been disturbed only a short time before. The earth was loose. 
They made fast time. Soon they struck a box. They dug it 
up. They tore it open. It contained the body of a beautiful 
girl, Laffite’s bride—his ‘‘treasure.’’ Henry Ford was not the 
first man to regard history as “‘bunk.”’ 

For a thousand miles along the Gulf coast every inlet and 
island has its Laffite treasure. Somebody is always searching 
for this treasure, and nearly always there is a legend of great 
detail and realistic circumstance to back up the search. Once 
ot twice a year—of recent years more frequently perhaps than 
in the past—a newspaper item from some town in Texas or 
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Louisiana reports a hunt for Laffite treasure; but the most 
ardent hunts are made in secret and the best tales never get 
into print. Sometimes, of course, sheer pertinacity will betray 
the golden dream of a secret hunter. 

Newell, a New Orleans printer, was one of these solitary 
and silent seekers. For twenty years he lived with and for 
his aureate vision. Along about the middle of the last century 
Newell’s father befriended a battered old sea-faring derelict 
who was soon to make the final voyage. The derelict was 
grateful and bequeathed to the elder Newell a chart to a vast 
treasure purporting to have been buried by Laffite’s men on a 
little island in Lake Borgne. The father turned the chart over 
to his son, the printer. 

Printer Newell had all confidence in the chart and at once 
began hoarding his wages to fit out an expedition. He bought 
an old smack, a camping outfit, and tools, and disappeared 
from the printing establishment. For many weeks he cruised 
among the islands along the coast line, sometimes digging for 
days in a barren sand bar. The winds and tides were so con- 
stantly shifting these islands that he could never be sure which 
one his chart called for. Yet as he searched he was all the 
more certain the great swag of doubloons was there—if he 
could only find it. His supply of food ran out, his clothes wore 
out, and he returned to set type a while longer and save an- 
other stake. 

He lived apart from the other printers, seldom speaking, 
never treating, his mind in another world. He became a 
matked man. It must have been a great relief to him when 
he could escape for another expedition. These expeditions 
went on at irregular intervals for years. Finally Newell took 
in a partner; but increasing eagerness and intentness made him 
suspicious of the partner, and again he wandered alone. 

Yeats and years passed—five, ten, fifteen, twenty of them, 
the golden dream more luminous with each lustrum. Among 
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the unnumbered islands outside the Rigolets, Newell spaded 
up thousands of tons of sand. Sometimes he dug holes so deep 
that “‘you could have buried a fishing smack in one of them.”’ 
His persistence was sheer genius. Youth turned to middle age, 
and Newell's hair was white. In the summer of 1871 some 
coast men saw him scudding out to sea in the teeth of a fearful 
hurricane. The next day a lumber vessel limped into Pearl 
River harbor towing a little boat that was recognized as 
Newell’s. Then his body was found washed up on a drift. 
Presumably the storm had swept him off the deck of his smack 
and he had drowned. 

As uncertain as the island in search of which Newell spent 
and lost his life was the Spanish dagger (or yucca plant) on 
Padre Island west of Corpus Christi, Texas, that a band of 
adventurers came looking for a generationago. They engaged 
old Charlie Blutcher, surveyor of Nueces County, to run lines 
for them, and all went to Padre. Their orienting points were 
to be one Spanish dagger and three brass spikes. They found 
hundreds of daggers but not one brass spike. So far as anybody 
knows, the Spanish ship with its hold full of plate still rests 
against Padre Island, where Laffite’s men lost it during a storm 
and where the welling sands covered it: up. 

When Laffite was run away from Galveston Island, so more 
than one legend avers, he did not leave the Texas coast as he 
was supposed to do. He released three of his four vessels to 
shift for themselves, but first he picked from his followers a 
ctew to sail his own craft, the Pride. Then he slipped down 
to the mouth of Lavaca River, to hide when necessary and to 
sally out and privateer when opportunity offered. 

Port Lavaca consisted of treacherous sand bars through 
which meandered a narrow channel known only to Laffite’s 
men. The channel twisted its way up the river to a landing 
well out of view of any ships that might pass on the sea. 

One day while cruising for a prize, Laffite came in view of a 
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United States revenue cutter. He fled for the Lavaca refuge, 
getting inside the sand bars just in time to keep from being 
ovethauled. The captain of the cruiser was as sly as Laffite. 
He sailed away as if he had given up the chase, but as soon as 
he was out of sight he put into a cove to await the reappear- 
ance of his quarry. In a few days Laffite slipped out. Again 
the cutter bore down upon him, and again he headed for his 
hole. But the cutter was so near him this time that it could 
follow his path through the bars, at the same time raking his 
ship with shell. Laffite was bottled up. 

He ran as far as he could up the river, then nosed the Pride, 
already sinking, into the bank. In the few minutes that were 
left to him he divided a vast treasure among his men and told 
them to scatter and make out the best they could. Two men 
only remained with him. 

When they went ashore with Laffite, they carried a chest 
containing a million dollars’ worth of gold and jewels. It 
was very heavy. They could not lug it far. So when they 
had gone about a quarter of a mile east from the Lavaca River 
and were well hidden in a salt grass flat, they buried it, at 
Laffite’s orders. 

After the chest was in the ground and covered up, the pirate 
captain took a Jacob’s staff—a brass rod used by surveyors 
instead of tripod—which he had brought along, and set it up 
immediately over the chest. Then he fixed his compass in the 
socket on top of the Jacob’s staff and took bearings on two 
mottes of trees within sight. These mottes are well known 
today as the Kentucky Motte and the Mauldin Motte. What 
the readings were only Laffite knew; his men observed that he 
did not make notes on paper. Finally he drove the Jacob’s 
staff down in the ground until the socket on the end of it stuck 
out only a foot or so. 

After leaving the chest, Laffite and his two companions 
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traveled for three days without food. It was winter time and 
they were cold and almost starved when they came to the 
cabin of a settler. There they were fed and cared for; Laffite 
arranged for three horses, though no saddles were to be pro- 
cured, and when he got ready to leave, he gave his hosts a 
thousand dollars. He now told the two men, whom he had 
retained thus far, that he was going among the Indians north 
of Red River and that they had better go to New Orleans, their 
old home, and live honest lives. He said that if they or their 
representatives came back at any time after the expiration of 
three years and found the chest unremoved, they might have 
it. He rode off towards the north, and that was the last his 
trusted mates ever heard of him. 

A few months later one of these men, while dying in a New 
Orleans saloon, confided his secret to an Irish bartender. The 
other married, had two sons, and when they were mature told 
them facts that corroborated the bartender’s story. Many 
yeats ago the two sons came into the Lavaca country searching 
for Laffite’s chest. They found nothing and departed, but 
they left behind them a tradition that yet abides. 

In time a ranchman named Hill acquired the land down the 
Lavaca River and stocked it with horses. The custom on the 
open range was to put a stallion and about twenty-five mares 
into a manada and loose-herd them until they were “‘broke in’”’ 
to staying together. The manada was penned every night. 
Now, Hill had one negro herder who was particularly sleepy- 
headed. Every day this negro would take his mares to grass, 
turn them loose, stake his saddle horse, go to sleep, and wake 
up only in time to reach the pens by sundown. 

One day he took his mares down to a flat along the river. 
He looked around for something to stake his horse to, but 
could see nothing but salt grass. He was kicking through it 
hoping to find a stick that water or wood-rats had left, when 
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he barked his shin against something hard and solid. It was 
a brass rod, fast in the earth, with a kind of knob or socket 
on the end of it—the very thing for a stake-pin. 

The horse was not well broken to being staked, however, 
and in the course of the afternoon he got tangled up in the 
rope and ‘‘set back.’’ When the negro, aroused from his nap, 
unwound him, he found the brass rod pulled far out of the 
ground. He pulled it on up and as a curiosity took it to the 
ranch, arriving considerably ahead of his usual time. 

The minute Hill saw the rod he knew that it was a Jacob’s 
staff, and he knew what a Jacob’s staff stuck down in a salt 
grass flat near the Lavaca River meant. He at once ordered the 
negro to lead him back to the place where the rod had been 
found. Perhaps the negro was lazy and did not want to go so 
far; perhaps he was so ignorant of woodcraft that he could not 
find the place. At any rate, he did not lead Hill toit. He did, 
however, give an accurate description of the location with 
reference to the two famous mottes. Hill took the best trailer 
he had and spent all the next day and the next searching for 
the spot where the brass rod had been found. But the whole 
country was coveted with coarse, thick grass tracked over 
everywhere by horses. Finally he quit the search. 

Other searchers came and went. Then J. C. Wise began his 
search. This was only two or three years ago. Wise lives in 
San Antonio—that rendezvous for centuries of lost fortune 
seekers and filibustering adventurers. He had spent years in 
gathering evidence, then more years in perfecting a machine 
to locate minerals under the ground. In the very beginning 
he and his two associates made the mistake of hunting for a 
week on the Colorado River instead of the Lavaca. When 
they got near the Lavaca site, a ranchman refused to let them 
through his pasture. They went around the bay, procured a 
motor boat, and came up the river. 

“The first thing we had to do,”’ says Wise, ‘‘was to locate 
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Laffite’s old ship. Of course it had long since rotted, but we 
thought that by diving we might find some of the bulwarks. 
I think all the fish in the bay had a playground right where we 
wanted to work—and they weren’t all red fish or mackerel 
either. Finally we located what was left of the ship and then 
took our measurements. With the wreck and the two mottes 
as mmatks, we felt reasonably sure of getting close enough to 
the treasure chest for our mineral machine to operate. 

“Tt had rained and the salt grass flat was knee deep in mud. 
We slushed about for five days, and that machine of ours never 
did indicate a thing. I know that the chest is there, though, 
and some day when I have more time I’m going back after it.”’ 

Not all authorities agree that all of Laffite’s treasure on the 
Lavaca River is ina chest. Here is a letter from an old Texas 
ranger who lives five hundred miles upland. 

“I was living in Lavaca County in 1870,’’ the letter reads, 
“‘and while I was there my brother hired to a farmer named 
Bundick. One rainy day Bundick went turkey hunting, and 
just as he was crawling up on a flock of turkeys near the river, 
he struck his knee against something very hard. The pain 
almost sickened him, and when he looked down he saw what 
he took to be a pile of bricks, most of them half covered in the 
dirt. They were peculiar-looking bricks, and he wondered 
how they came to be out there. He picked up one, put it in 
his shot pouch, and when he got home showed it to my 
brother. Brother knew at once what it was. It was silver 
bullion hid there by some of Laffite’s men. If Bundick had not 
been in such pain when he picked the thing up, he certainly 
would have noticed that it was silver or lead. 

‘Well, he and my brother went right back to get the whole 
pile of bricks. They found a moulted turkey feather that 
Bundick had noticed near the place, but they simply could 
not locate the bricks. There Bundick’s tracks were too. Since 
that time, fifty-odd years ago, that pile of brick-looking silver 
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has been stumbled on by two different persons ignorant of their 
worth, and in each instance the person when put wise has been 
unable to go back to the location. I myself have spent many 
days looking for the bullion, and while I am sure that I was 
often within a hundred steps of it, I never had the good fortune 
to stump my toe against it.” 

The mouth of the Colorado River is—or was—a better place 
than the Lavaca to look for pirate treasure. Along in the 
twenties William Selkirk, a prosperous citizen of New York, 
befriended a very sick sailor named Robinson. The sailor was 
exceedingly grateful. He was about to die and could, there- 
fore, well afford to give away all he had to his benefactor. 
What he had, amounted to the story of his life—and a map. 

The sailor had been a pirate under one of Laffite’s captains, 
he said. Once while cruising for a prize in the Gulf of Mexico, 
the brig he was in awoke one morning to find herself under the 
guns of a towering Spaniard. She ran for shore and about sun- 
down slipped over a bar into the mouth of the Colorado River. 
However, she could not proceed upstream; she fully expected 
that her deep-draughted pursuer would be standing outside the 
bar at daylight ready to shell. 

““There’s a bare chance of getting away,”’ said the captain. 
“Tf we don’t, then we'll just fight back the best we can.”’ 

He was a desperate devil. Darkness came on. Three sailors, 
one of them Robinson, were sent ashore with the ship’s treas- 
ure chest. It was very heavy. They buried it on a promon- 
tory, and then, returning, delivered to the captain a true and 
detailed description of the place—henceforth to be called Gold 
Point. 

On the morrow, sure enough, the Spaniard beat up within 
range and opened fire. The captain was killed; so were the 
two sailors who had accompanied Robinson ashore with the 
chest. Thus he alone was left with exact knowledge of the 
treasure. He escaped the Spaniard, but he had no opportunity 
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to take a sou with him. The winds of fortune, strong and in 
cross-cutrents, blew him for the next several years here and 
there over the sailing world. Now, at last, the treasure chest 
still unrecovered, he was dying, an object of charity, in New 
York. 

William Selkirk had so much faith in the sailor’s recital 
that he soon pulled up stakes, came to Texas, and purchased 
from the Mexican government 6000 acres of land at the 
mouth of the Colorado River—including Gold Point. Of 
his attempts to locate the pirate chest there is nothing unusual 
to tell. 

The Selkirks have kept that land and paid taxes on it all 
these years. For the last forty years or so they have had a 
negro by the name of George Ellis watching certain marshy 
tracts of the land to keep off squatters—and treasure hunters. 
Not long ago some men came to Gold Point and, instead of 
asking George Ellis for permission to dig after a chest of gold, 
hired him to help them. George figured that by working with 
the intruders he could watch them and thus protect the Selkirk 
interests. He knew that if he scared them off, they would 
come back secretly and dig anyhow. 

After they had dug a while, George. felt his spade scrape 
against metal that he knew was the lid of a box. 

‘‘Boss,’’ he said, “‘I jes’ don’ know what’s come ovah me. 
There’s a pow’ful mis’ry in my back; my hands is gettin’ 
whicherly-like and my haid’s all globble-globble. ‘Deed, 
boss, I’se jes’ bound to quit. You-all ain’t goin’ find nuthin’ 
‘round ’mongst this sand nohow. You jes’ as well quit too.”’ 

While he was making this speech the faithful George got 
right down over the box lid that his spade had scraped, so as 
to protect it against the discovery of another spade. He was 
mightily surprised when his employers declared that they were 
tired and disgusted and ready to quit also. They quit on the 
spot, and set out toward Bay City. 
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If it had not been for haunts, George the faithful would 
most certainly have returned under cover of dusk to finish 
unearthing what he had discovered, but “‘ha’nts is turrible, 
jes’ turrible, about these yere old treasures.’’ It was really 
after sunup before George got back to Gold Point. A rectan- 
gular hole in the earth showed where a chest had been lifted 
out during the night. One of the hunters, presumably, had 
struck it with his spade and recognized the plumb about the 
same time that George made his discovery. The negro’s get- 
ting out of the way was just what the white men wanted. 

Probably the earth was never visited by a more extravagant 
or a more uneasy ghost than the ghost of Laffite. Sometimes 
this ghost strains with all the agony of a purgatoried soul to 
get its treasure removed and put to uses of virtue. Again, the 
ghost—or perhaps it is the ghost of some man slain and buried 
over the treasure—trepulses the most daring and godless pros- 
pectors as they come near the object of their search. Back in 
the days of Reconstruction one of the most hard-headed and 
upright lawyers in Texas used to get messages from Laffite’s 
spirit trying to explain to him where a whole shipload of 
precious plunder was secreted on Galveston Island. The lack 
of coherence in the messages revealed plainly enough what 
torture the spirit was suffering. 

Over on the Louisiana-Texas line a man by the name of 
Marion Meredith has, or used to have, a remarkable chart. 
He got it from a neighboring widow whose husband had se- 
cured it from a Mexican woman. This chart was a kind of 
widow-maker. 

It called for a tree with a chain about it, somewhere near the 
mouth of the Neches River. According to the history that 
went with the chart, some of Laffite’s men had their ship 
cabled to the tree and had just finished planting a fine ‘‘wad’’ 
of loot near by when they were jumped by a Spanish galleon. 
They cut their hawser and got away only to be bombarded to 
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the bottom of the ocean. One man alone survived, the man 
that handed down the chart. 

Marion Meredith’s neighbor, who finally came into pos- 
session of this chart, felt so sure of finding the treasure that he 
would trust no one to go with him in search of it. Without 
trouble he found the tree and the chain. Then he stepped 
directly to the spot at which he was to dig. After he had 
shoveled down a few feet, some unseen power seized him. At 
least his subsequent gesticulations were interpreted to indicate 
as much. When he reached home his organs of speech were 
patalyzed and in less than a week he was dead. 

As soon as Meredith got hold of the chart—from the widow 
of the late searcher—he took in as partner a rough old char- 
acter by the name of Clawson. The two men found the tree 
with the chain about it—a rather rusty chain. At the spot 
where the chart called for the treasure to be, they found a hole 
already started. Near at hand were some decayed tools. 

They had not dug down very far before they came to a 
skeleton. They carefully removed it and laid it out on the 
bank. As the hole got deeper, only one man at a time could 
work in it. It was Clawson’s turn to dig, and Meredith was 
peering down from above, expecting every minute to see a 
shovelful of doubloons pitched up, when all at once Clawson 
gave a wild leap for the surface. His face was haggard; his 
eyes had the look of the haunted; when he spoke his voice was 
terror itself. 

“Come! For God’s sake, let’s get away from this place,’’ he 
half whispered, half shrieked, clutching Meredith’s arm in a 
viselike grip. 

‘‘What’s the matter? What have you seen?’’ demanded 
Meredith, who had seen nothing. 

‘‘T have seen hell and its horrors. Come away from here, I 
tell you.” 

And Clawson pulled so powerfully and his terror was so 
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contagious that they left without even taking their tools. 
Clawson would never make explanation. He only begged 
Meredith, as he valued his life, never to dig at that place again. 
In time Meredith returned to get his tools. He found the 
skeleton back inside the hole out of which he and Clawson had 
so carefully taken it. He covered it up, shoveling in sand and 
shell until the sink was level. Then he came away, never 
to go back. He had absolute confidence in Clawson’s judg- 
ment. Long afterwards he met Clawson in Beaumont and 
again asked him for an explanation. 

‘‘For God’s sake,’’ Clawson replied, ‘“‘never ask me about 
that matter again. It has haunted me all these years.”’ 

At La Porte, on the Gulf, not far from Houston, stands an 
abandoned house beneath which the spirit of Laffite, harried 
and desperate, keeps guard over his blood-marked booty. It 
leads any occasional sleeper in the house to a great mound of 
yellow coins, jeweled watches, bracelets, diamond rings, and 
strings of pearls. Then in an attempt to win absolution for 
sins committed on earth, sometimes in distress and sometimes 
in anger, it begs the visitant to take those things and dispose 
of them without spending one penny evilly or selfishly. No one has 
ever taken the treasure. Coast dwellers used to gather around 
firesides on northery winter nights, and while the rich juice 
of sweet potatoes roasting in the ashes oozed through the 
jackets, tell tales of the old house and its ghostly tenant. One 
such tale, written by Julia Beazley under the title of The Uneasy 
Ghost of Lafitte, follows. 

One time Laffite and his buccaneering crew sailed up to what 
is now Bay Ridge (which is opposite the haunted house of La 
Porte). He anchored his schooner off shore, and rowed to the 
beach with two trusted lieutenants and the heavy chest which 
none dared touch except at his orders. When the skiff 
grounded, the watchers on the schooner saw their chief 
blindfold his helpers; then they saw the three disappear 
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with the chest behind a screen of grapevine-laden trees. Two 
hours later Laffite returned alone. He was in a black mood 
and no one had the temerity to question him. It was supposed 
that he had caught one of his helpers trying to mark the loca- 
tion of his cache, and had killed them both. Some say that 
he led them back to the pit they had dug and filled up, made 
them reopen and enlarge it, and while they were bent down 
digging, shot them dead. Soon afterwards Laffite and his 
followers went down together in a West Indian hurricane, and 
his crime-stained treasure still lies buried in its secret hiding 
place. 

Yet to many, as I have intimated, that place has not been 
secret. It is under the old house. As faithfully as I can follow 
the tale, I shall relate an experience connected with that old 
house as it was told me by a Confederate veteran who has now 
passed on. I shall call him Major Walcart, though that was 
not his real name. 

“It was on a February night back in the eighties,’’ the 
Major used to say. “‘The early darkness of a murky day had 
overtaken me, and I was dead tired. I do not think mud ever 
lay deeper along the shore of Galveston Bay or that an east 
wind ever blew more bleakly. When I<came toa small stream, 
I rode out into the open water, as the custom then was, to 
find shallow passage. A full moon was rising out of the bay. 
Heavy clouds stretched just above it, and I remember the 
unearthly aspect of the blustering breakers in its cheerless 
light. The immensity and unfriendliness of the scene made 
me feel lonesome, and I think the horse shared my mood. By 
common consent we turned across before we had gone far 
enough from shore, and fell into the trench cut by the stream 
in the bottom of the bay. 

‘‘We were wretchedly wet as we scrambled up a clayey slope 
and gained the top of the bluff. A thin cry which I had not 
been sure was real when I first heard it now became insistent. 
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It was like the wail of a child in mortal pain, and I confess 
that it reminded me of tales I had heard of the werewolf, 
which lures unwary travelers to their doom by imitating the 
cry of a human infant. By the uncertain light of the moon, 
which the next moment was cut off entirely, I saw that I had 
reached a kind of stable that crowned the bluff, and from this 
structure the uncanny summons seemed to come. 

‘The sounds were growing fainter, and I hesitated but a 
moment. Dismounting, I led my horse through the doorless 
entrance, and now the mystery was explained. Huddled 
together for warmth lay a flock of sleeping goats. A kid had 
rashly squeezed itself into the middle of the heap, and the 
insensate brutes were crushing its life out. I found the perish- 
ing little creature, and its flattened body came back to the full 
tide of life in my arms. Its warmth was grateful to my cold 
fingers, and I fondled it a moment before setting it down on 
the dry dirt floor. 

“I tied my horse to a post that upheld the roof of the stable, 
and with saddle and blanket on my arm started toward the 
house, which I could make out in its quadrangle of oaks, not 
many yards distant. The horse whinnied protestingly as I 
left him, and when the moaning of the wind in the eaves smote 
my ears I was half in mind to turn back and bunk with the 
goats. It was a more forbidding sound than the hostile roar 
of the breakers had been in the bay. 

“I called, but only the muddy waves incessantly tearing at 
the bluff made answer. I had scarcely hoped to hear the sound 
of a human voice. The great double doors leading in from the 
front porch were barred, but the first window I tried yielded 
entrance. Striking a match, I found myself in a room that 
gave promise of comfort. Fat pine kindling lay beside the big 
fireplace, and dry chunks of solid oak were waiting to glow 
for me the whole night through. 

“I was vaguely conscious that the brave fire I soon had go- 
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ing did not drive the chill from the air so promptly as it 
should, but my head was too heavy with sleep to be bothered. 
I spread my horse blanket quite close to the cheerful blaze, and 
with saddle for pillow and slicker for cover I abandoned myself 
to the luxury of rest. 

“T do not know how long I had slept when I became aware 
of a steady gaze fixed on my face. A man was looking down 
on me, and no living creature ever stood so still. There was 
imperious command in the unblinking eyes, and yet I saw a 
sort of profound entreaty also. 

“It was plain that the visitant had business with me. I 
arose, and together we left the room, passed its neighbor, and 
entered a third, a barren little apartment through the cracks 
of which the wind came mercilessly. I think it was I who had 
opened the doors. My companion did not seem to move. He 
was merely present all the time. 

““ “Tt is here,’ he said, as I halted in the middle of the bare 
floor, ‘that more gold lies buried than is good for any man. 
You have but to dig, and it is yours. Youcan use it; I cannot. 
However, it must be applied only to purposes of highest benef- 
icence. Not one penny may be evilly or selfishly spent. On 
this point you must keep faith and beware of any failing. Do 
you accept?’ 

“I answered, ‘Yes,’ and the visitant was gone, and I was 
shivering with cold. I groped my way back to my fire, bump- 
ing into obstructions I had not found in my journey away from 
it. I piled on wood with a generous hand, and the flames 
leaped high. I watched the unaccountable shadows dance on 
the whitewashed walls, and marked how firebeams flickered 
across the warpings of the boards in the floor. Then I dozed 
off. 

“I do not know how long I had been asleep when I felt the 
presence of the visitant again. The still reproach of his fixed 
eyes was worse than wrath. ‘I need your help more than you 
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can know,’ he said, ‘and you would fail me. The treasure is 
mine to give. I paid for it with the substance of my soul. I 
want you to have it. With it you can balance somewhat the 
burden of guilt I carry for its sake.’ 

‘“‘Again we made the journey to the spot where the treasure 
was buried, and this time he showed it to me. There were 
yellow coins, jeweled watches, women’s bracelets, diamond 
rings, and strings of pearls. It was just such a trove as I had 
dreamed of when as a boy I had planned to dig for Laffite’s 
treasure, except that the quantity of it was greater. With the 
admonition, ‘Do not force me to come again,’ my companion 
was gone, and once more I made my way back to the fire. 

‘This time I took up my saddle and blanket and went out to 
the company of my horse. The wind and the waves were 
wailing together, but I thought I saw a promise of light across 
the chilly bay, and never was the prospect of dawn more wel- 
come. As I saddled up and rode off, the doleful boom of the 
muddy water at the foot of the bluff came to me like an echoed 
anguish.” 

But Laffite does not appear to every one who spends a night 
in the house, and any person seeking the treasure from purely 
selfish motives is likely to rue his pains. A story is told of an 
acquisitive and enterprising man who came hundreds of miles 
with the purpose of helping himself to the chance of finding 
pirate gold, but who abruptly changed his mind after spending 
a night in the house. As Laffite steadily pursues his object of 
finding a fit recipient for his dangerous gift, never succeeding, 
his disappointment is sometimes terrible, so they say, and 
some simple folk believe that when there is a particularly 
dolorous moan in the wash of the waves, it is the despair of 
the pirate finding voice. 

Like the man Laffite, his treasures are uncertain, elusive, 
mysterious. Doubtless, too, most of the legends concerning 
them are, like many of those concerning Laffite, without 
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foundation. Yet there are few monuments so potent to make 
a name remembered as its association with a great lost treas- 
ure. As long as Grand Terre and Galveston Island are above 
water, “‘Laffite’s Treasure’’ is likely to keep the name of Jean 
Laffitte green. 

More than one writer has drawn a parallel between Laffite 
and Byron’s Corsair. At least Byron’s closing couplet seems 
proper to the Patriot and Pirate of the Mexican Gulf: 


He left a Corsair’s name to other times, 
Linked with one virtue and a thousand crimes. 
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STARK YOUNG 


Tu E train arrives at New Orleans at 7:35, and my friend 
W is there to meet me. He isa brilliant painter, but it is 
possible that living for most of the time in a plantation house 
with a garden does not make one want to paint pictures 
steadily; life may seem important otherwise. The truth is he 
has come to the station to meet me at such an hour because 
his aunt, Mrs. T——, is afraid that I will get the wrong coffee. 
She is past eighty, but, like a great Louisiana lady, still thinks 
food an art. 

When we have had the coffee, it turns out that my plans for 
going to the library on a bit of historical research must first 
be adjusted to the business of getting the terrapin for the soup 
that night. His aunt is giving me a dinner, and we must not 
delay in going to the one place in New Orleans where she gets 
her terrapin. Then later on, while we are at the library, Roy, 
the chauffeur, can carry the terrapin home and Théophile, the 
butler, will put it in the ice-box. 

Half way down the long line of the street, the two-story 
white house, with its green shuttered doors and tall oleanders 
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growing by the steps, is the terrapin man’s. Roy draws the 
bell-pull, opens for himself the shutter doors, and presently 
the front door opens tohim. He enters as if going into a salon. 
After a while he comes out with his cool parcel as if emerging 
from a cave. Now W. and I can go to the library, Roy to 
Théophile and Céliméne. 

There is, however, a slight delay. A friend of W——’s has 
some photographs that I must stop and see, of the plantation 
houses. Before we know it, an hour has passed. Can you 
imagine, W Says to me, what Tante is going to think of 
this riding about with the terrapin for so long? So we decide 
that he should telephone and say that it will soon arrive and 
to tell Céliméne not to get in a swivet about it. Céliméne has 
been his aunt’s cook for many years, so W. tells me; though 
the place I know the name best is in Moliére, that most chic 
of all his heroines. 

It turns out, from the telephoning, that Mrs. T: is not 
entirely happy about my lunch. I am to dine with her this 
evening; that, of course, is settled, and Céliméne is very busy. 
Nevertheless lunch cannot be denied as a fact; and Mrs. T—— 
does not like to think of me eating almost anywhere. W—— 
must bring me out to her house if only for a little while. 
Céliméne can at least stop to make me some oreélles de cochons. 

Be sure, W- says, to ask after Céliméne, and I say I will; 
for of course I know that the great Creole tradition of a gentle- 
man may include compliments to the cook on the dinner’s 
perfection. 

I, naturally, salute first Mrs. T—— on my arrival, and try to 
grace the moment with the pleasures of memory: some years 
ago we met when I was motoring in the parishes along the 
the Bayou Teche. She has one of the most adorable houses in 
Louisiana, more than a hundred years old, with a white camel- 
lia garden into whose oblong fountain-pool little lead statues 
look down. And behind the house the stone terrace runs to 
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the bayou, where there is a lattice pavilion to sit in, if you 
like, on summer evenings, and where you will find the landing 
for the steamboat that comes up from New Orleans, along the 
winding bayous, every week. You leave New Orleans Tues- 
day and you arrive Friday; the fare, I believe, is $7. 

Meanwhile my coat is being deftly taken from me by brown 
hands. I say auspiciously: ‘‘And where is Célimeéne?’’ 

“This is moi,’ a soft voice says behind me, ‘‘this is Céli- 
méne.”’ 

“Yes, this is Céliméne, she is making your oredlles de cochons 
for you. Run, Céliméne.”’ 

‘Oui, madame.”’ 

Presently we are in the drawing-room, with my hostess on 
the rosewood sofa and me facing her in the armchair. W—— 
keeps pacing about—he has risen very early for a Louisiana 
young gentleman. 

We talk for a little while on Louisiana and the old days, and 
something of the cooking in the great Creole houses. But this 
cannot last long; perhaps, Mrs. T says, I prefer to see what 
is going on in the kitchen. W-—— will take me, yes? Her 
dear nephew, why will he stay so much in their country place, 
away from her? 

As I pass down the hall I see into the dining-room where the 
table is laid for dinner that night—laid already, there is more 
than enough to do for the rest of the day. I have a faint im- 
pression of portraits looking down from the wall, stiff, proper, 
and elegant. One of them has a long nose, one lace, one high 
stays. But my eye is drawn most to the table. What with 
the old silver plates and candlesticks, there will be plenty of 
light falling on the camellias covering the centre of the table, 
fifty or sixty, shell-pink and white, white and shell-pink, that 
have been brought in from the garden in the country. I glance 
at the table again as we pass on; and smile to think how those 
wide plates and candles and flowers for the dinner this evening 
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are like an overture to an orchestra. At least in this house I 
feel sure they are so. 

Meanwhile I gather, from a certain delicate suspense in the 
air, that, though it is plainly past the hour, I am to be served 
some sort of lunch. And this is confirmed by W "s whis- 
pering to me on the way to the kitchen that Tante and 
Céliméne have decided that a tray, even, is better than wand- 
ering about town. 

In the kitchen Céliméne is making oredlles de cochons. She 
keeps lifting the thin piece of dough and dropping it into the 
deep fat, then for a moment stands, as it were, fingering the 
tone of the brown before she gives it the whirl with a fork 
that will make the pig’s ear right. Then while it is hot, she 
adds the sprinkle of powdered sugar. 

I say to Céliméne that she must give me the recipe for those 
delicious looking things. 

She will do it, she says, with the great pleasure. 

W—— bursts into a laugh. 

“Nothing, all you have to do is to watch it, sir, till it 
browns justement,’’ Céliméne tells me, leaning over intently, 
as she twirls one of the pieces. ‘“Théophile,’’ she says to 
W: , has not come with the oysters.”’ 

He smiles at me as if to say, now you know exactly how to 
make orielles de cochons. ‘‘And what about the iced water in 
them, Céliméne?’’ he says; and we turn to go back to the draw- 
ing-room, where his aunt is still sitting on the sofa. 

Presently a lunch is served me on an old tray whose silver 
is worn thin at the edges. The lunch is a matter of toasted 
rolls and fried oysters, black coffee and one or two other 
things, not sparse. 

‘You are interested in cooking?’’ my hostess says to me, as 
I begin my lunch. 

From the onslaught I am making she has a right to think 
so, but I know what she means. She means that her general 
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impression of me is that I am civilized, which pleases me of 
coutse. 

In so far as I have time to think of it at all, I say, Iam very 
much interested. In New York we are not unfriendly to cook- 
ing, but we are very busy. 

I mean this for a jeu d esprit, but it is lost on her. 

‘Even our young people here, it seems from what I hear, 
would as soon eat in restaurants,’’ Mrs. T—— goes on, “‘now, 
did you ever!”’ 

“So?” 

‘Naturally, I always say when one tells me this, if that be 
the case, it’s quite as good as they deserve.”’ 

This time I say, “‘Indeed?’’ in the most solemn manner, 
hoping thus to escape being classed by her as a transient, 
someone who might be in a mere hotel. 

““Not,’’ she goes on, “‘that some of the places mentioned in 
the Gourmet’s Guide are not choice. Antoine's, for example. 
Jules Alciatore, who as a youth made paté de foie gras for 
Bismarck—since Mr. Jefferson, our own statesmen have never 
seemed to mind food one way or the other—or there’s Ar- 
naud’s, ot Robert and Joseph César, or that famous bisque at 
the Galatoire brothers.”’ 

“But,”’ I say, tactfully, ‘‘one’s own kitchen—’’ 

“Yes, my dear,’’ she smiles, waving slightly her fragile 
hand with its old diamonds. 

“Do you know,”’ she says, ‘‘I hear that now, these days, 
people eat canned terrapin soup?”’ 

‘Do they?’’ I say, astounded (having eaten it often, not 
without relish). 

The beautiful old eyes are looking gravely at me, as she 
goes on to speak of cooking in other parts of our country. 
Now, if you take Kentucky, she says, those people never have 
known what they wanted; just see what they call fried 
chicken. ‘Tis really only a sort of fricasse, good in its way, 
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she supposes. In Virginia, it seems, they roast meats quite 
well. In Maryland, fish or game, ah well—. In my state, 
Mississippi, they at least use black pepper, which is better 
than that white pepper up North; which is no better than fly 
blister. Here in Louisiana they use green peppers, which, of 
course, makes all the difference. Yes, Southern cooking is the 
best. (She means Louisiana Creole cooking, but I do not 
dispute the matter.) 

None of those places, she goes on, gets enough flavor into 
food. And, then, you see, in New York there are so many 
things out of season, take pompano; of course pompano, if 
one knows, is good only a very short time out of the year. 
Nobody wants things that have been stacked away in ice- 
houses. Things should be in season. 

Meanwhile I have finished my luncheon and drained the 
last drop of the coffee; and Mrs. T: has risen to go and fetch 
a jar of the orange preserves that I must taste; she will send 
me some jars of it to New York, she says. 

When she has gone, W—— tells me of his aunt’s last visit 
to New York, some years ago. They took a suite for her in 
one of the hotels near the theatres, and a friend in New York 
arranged for seats at twenty of the theatre performances. But 
after a week his aunt said to Céliméne, ‘‘Céliméne, I’m going 
home.’”’ She could not eat the food. “‘You give me five 
dollars, madame,’’ said Céliméne. She went to Harlem, 
where she had a friend who had once been a cook for a good 
New Orleans family and later had married a Pullman porter. 
After a time she came back with a lard can of gumbo, and she 
and her mistress sat down in the drawing-room of the suite 
and ate it. Then they remained several days longer in New 
York. 

“This preserves,’’ Mrs. T- said, returning with a com- 
pote, ‘‘I always get the oranges for it at the same place every 
season. We used to have plenty of them in Louisiana, but 
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the cold weather and floods have killed the trees, all except 
on this one bayou where I send. They were brought here first 
from Andalusia in the Spanish days. It takes two weeks to 
make it, but I hope you will like it.”’ 

I try to eat as daintily as may be some of the preserves, then 
I pause, mentioning that divine texture, that aroma that is 
almost sinful—if not sinful, certainly pagan. I remember a 
portion at least of that aroma when I was a child: vanilla 
beans have been somehow used. This pleases Mrs. T——, and 
again she compliments me, mentioning in the same breath 
some of the bottled concoctions of so-called vanilla. 

‘Do you know,”’ she goes on presently, ““we have a literary 
friend in Chicago who dined with us here once, and we sent 
her a few jars of this. In return she sent us some sort of affair 
made of pears—you could see she had used that confectioner’s 
sugat on it. Of course we didn’t eat it. She made a great 
mistake, I thought; it was quite enough to have sent us one 
of her delightful letters.”’ 

She would be delighted to give me some of her recipes, Mrs. 
T. says, remembering to add, charmingly, that she is sure 
my servant could make them with success. I am coming to 
dinner tonight, but when to Louisiana again? As the Aca- 
dians say, when they want you to come again, ‘‘You know de 
road.” 

Of late years she has given some of her recipes to a number of 
friends who seem to care for them. These recipes have come 
down to the fourth generation in her family, and were used 
at the plantation in days gone by. In the old days every Cre- 
ole house had its own specialités, of course, and they used to 
say—in fact every one knew quite well—that if you asked a 
Creole lady for a recipe she would always omit a little some- 
thing—just a little, you know—so that it would never turn 
out the same. Yes, friends would come to dine at Belle Alli- 
ance, Shall we say, and all would speak of some delicious sauce 
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or galantine or gumbo. How perfect! Some one would say, 
you must give me the recipe, and the hostess would say yes, 
indeed, with the greatest pleasure; but everyone knew that 
it would not be just right. Yes, that’s the way it was. 

“You know, Tante, what Céliméne says?’’ puts in her 
nephew. 

““My nephew means Céliméne’s saying to me, ‘Madame,’ 
she said, yes, ‘Madame, cookin’ is a jalous business.’ I’m | 
afraid ‘tis so. Quite jealous.”’ 

“I must tell you a story about that,’’ W 

“Oh darling, cher darling, these stories!’ 

As he begins the story I find myself gazing at the portrait 
on the wall above the sofa. It is the same lady, but the years 
have passed; in the picture there are the young eyes, a little 
veiled, the profile like a goddess on a medal, and a pile of 
bright gold hair. You gather that Mrs. T: was not wooed 
solely for her recipes. 

W ’s story is that one day he heard in his aunt’s room a 
considerable argument going on between her and Céliméne. 
It seemed that some time before, a year or two perhaps, she had 
given Céliméne a recipe; and now after so long, when she tried 
to recall it, she could not exactly do so, and had to ask Céli- 
méne. Céliméne would not give it back to her. 





says. 
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jy URIE WEBRE often walked along the batture. 
Sometimes he spent more than two hours there weaving in and 
out among the willows or sometimes just standing still look- 
ing at the river. The grass on the levee was burned the color 
of dry pin-oak leaves. Skinny cows and mules bunched under 
the shade of the trees, motionless except for their tails swing- 
ing at the bugs and horseflies. The willows and cypresses 
crowded together making good places to hide from the sun. 
Sometimes Lurie sat on a stump and kicked the pieces of dead 
wood at his feet to powder and watched the black ants run; 
the ants were fat as if they all carried eggs. Sometimes Lurie 
just sat and watched the river. He could see how fast it had 
fallen since the June rise and it was still falling. He could see 
the old water line and the grass above it dried and stiff as 
though water had never covered it. He could see across the 
fiver just as easy, the trees strung out along that batture. He 
could see the sugarhouse across the river. Seemed as if the 
heat brought everything close. The smokestacks and houses 
and trees across the river looked close enough to touch. Ev- 
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erything was still, like a painted picture. Nothing ever hap- 
pened. Up above near where the river curved he could see the 
heavy brick stacks of the nigger prison at Angola. A man 
could get across easy swimming, Lurie thought; he knew a 
man could if he let himself go with the current. For a minute 
he imagined himself runaway. Today there was a cool and 
gentle mercy in the river. He could feel the water at his arm- 
pits and rilling between his toes. He felt the movement of 
her slow swells against his body. Under her brown skin dove- 
like palpitations moved. He got up grinning sheepishly. 
Some summer, God knows, she might tempt him. He was a 
fool. He turned his back. And picked his way over the trash 
of roots and dead leaves and rotted wood. He was very thin; 
his body seemed shriveled under his shirt and overall. He 
climbed the levee and stood for a minute on the summit 
picked out against the hazy blue sky. For the minute he 
stood there he seemed to stand against the sky. He could see 
the store gallery filled with men. They were chewing tobacco 
and jabbering. Every evening after their work was done they 
sat like that, chewing and jabbering. Lurie raised his head 
suddenly and marched towards the store. He was thinking 
fiercely to himself that he wasn’t chained. He was as free as 
any of them. He had as much right as any of them to sit there 
chewing and jabbering. With his head high and his face 
flushed the least bit he marched straight to the store. 

He walked up and sat on the gallery’s lowest step. The 
talk hushed. He hated the talk hushing like that. But he 
pushed himself in securely and swept his eyes over the men. 
He wished the talk would go on. But everybody was quiet. 
The buzz of insects suddenly rose. A nigger in the store 
laughed and his laugh came out the door and seemed to pose 
for a long time on the dull air. The men looked at Lurie and 
chewed their tobacco hunks slowly and spat out to the road. 

Then John Boudreaux cleared his throat and his voice break- 
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ing the stillness was like the sudden sound of something solid 
splashing into dead-quiet water. ‘““Why you don’t drain your 
swamp, Lurie, and raise cane on shares like we all do?”’ 

Lurie answered flushing, ‘‘One of these days I’m going to 
drain it.’’ His voice was heavy and rough. 

“You been saying that a long time,’’ Maxie Webre, Lurie’s 
cousin, drawled, ‘“‘you ought to be doing it soon, Lurie. It 
ain’t natural or right living on stilts up here in the cane coun- 
try like you was a fisherman down on the Lake front.”’ 

“No good’s ever going to come of it,’’ Boudreaux put in 
angrily. 

Pohoes 

‘Sho’ ain’t,’’ another man echoed. 

“You never do nothing,’’ Maxie continued, “‘you’re sho’ 
one lazy Cajin, Lurie.”’ 

The men laughed. Lurie sat forward watching some dust 
from the road run through his fingers. The laughs hit against 
his face like slaps, making it burn. 

““Lurie’s pretty busy on the batture most of the time,’’ Paul 
Morelle joked. “‘What you got on the batture, Lurie? You 
got a woman hid in the willows down there?”’ 

The men laughed again. ‘‘Bet he has,’’ somebody laughed. 

Shore 

“Come on, Lurie, ain’t you?’ 

“The batture ain't nothing to visit alone and you ain’t after 
driftwood for kindling these days.”’ 

Lurie tried to laugh too. He ducked his head and giggled. 
He stood up at last and looked down the road. ‘‘I reckon I 
better be getting home.’’ He hesitated. ‘‘Well, so long.”’ 

He turned away. The men’s eyes followed him. He tried 
to pretend he didn’t feel those eyes on him. He spat in the 
dust and climbed the levee. It was nobody’s business what he 


did on the batture. He spat again. He wished he could sit 
and jabber. 
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In front of him the sun was swollen and red. The waters of 
the river seemed to burn. The cane leaves glinted brazenly. 
_ A couple of cows passed waddling with their bags full and 
they shone under the heavy red hand of the sun. Niggers too 
slouching along. Not a breath stirred the suspended glow. 
Children dribbled from the houses along the way onto the 
steps and the yards. Lurie wiped the sweat from his face and 
opposite his own house turned and went slantways down the 
levee with his body stiffened, holding back against the stiff 
run of the slope. He could see all about him the spread of 
Mr. Labidet’s cane. He stepped on to the raised plank walk 
that led to his door. Beneath him and all about the house was 
an island of swamp ground covered with wild hyacinths. 
The swamp seemed to take the little man and swallow him. 
The hyacinths bunched tightly and made what looked like 
solid ground of green. Here and there the sharp points of iris 
leaves pierced. Walking above it Lurie could see the earth 
between the leaves was caking in the dry heat. Bad weather 
for sugarcane, Lurie thought; summers ought to be hot but 
wet. A couple of turkey-buzzards and then more dropped 
down behind Lurie’s house. Lurie could hear them flop down 
to the ground after something dead in-the leaves, a rabbit or 
a field rat. He looked about him. His sunken ground was 
always the first thing to fall away into darkness. A black 
hand seemed to press down on the swamp and on him too. 
The heaviness clamped down on his heart. It made a wall 
round him smooth and black. He couldn’t see the house next 
door where Dena Larue lived; he lost the stretch of cane; he 
couldn’t see nothing. He moved impatiently hurrying along 
the walk. The swamp wasn’t nothing to chain a man down. 
He went on into the house and over the uncovered passageway 
to the shed where he did his cooking. He sat down at the 
table with a plate of cold grits and bacon. He never spent too 
much time cooking. He bent low over his plate, but not pay- 
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ing attention to the food, thinking. He imagined how his 
swamp would look covered with cane. His cane would spread 
evenly, continuing the rows of the other men. Nobody but 
himself and Hypolite Larue and Mr. Labidet would know 
where his fields ended and where Larue’s and Mr. Labidet’s 
took up. But he felt the iron chain of the swamp round his 
neck was unbreakable. He ate quickly, shoveling up the grits 
in big spoonfuls. A mosquito-hawk flew into the room | 
and was whirring and bumping against the window sill. The 
heat hugged the shed, filling the room with a motionless 
pressure. Sweat dyed the shirt Lurie wore and ran down his 
cheeks. When he was finished eating he moved over to the 
sink and washed his plate and a couple of pots. Then he took 
up the bucket of kitchen slop and walked out the door with 
it, going across the swamp. 

The big moon was faint in a sky still lit by the sunken sun. 
Lurie saw two niggers standing on the levee. They disap- 
peared suddenly going down the slope to the batture. At 
night the niggers hid among the trees on the batture and made 
love. White folks too. Lurie’s heart swung heavily. He 
threw the slop from his bucket into the pen for Tony Cascio’s 
pigs. The pigs came running and grunted, gobbling the stuff. 
Lurie moved away, returning the way he had come across the 
swamp. His feet rattled the dry leaves and raised the dust. 
Darkness was like a contagion spreading from the swamp. 
But the moon had brightened and taken firmness and shape. 
It seemed to swing very low just above Dena’s gate. And as 
Lurie looked, Dena was standing there lit from head to foot. 
He could see the lines of her body emphasized by the light 
from the moon. He stopped. And put his bucket down. 
She stood there enormous and spotlighted as if she were 
raised on a stage with the world about her falling away in 
darkness. Lurie’s mouth hung open. Silence humming with 
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insects suspended between them. Then while he stood she 
turned and saw him. 

Her full voice swung out to him across the swamp. ‘‘Hello, 
Lurie. I come out, me, to see if I can’t get a breath of air.”’ 
He stood stupidly catching the sound of her voice and watch- 
ing her. “You ain't bogged in the hyacinths, are you,’’ she 
laughed. 

He moved towards her, dragging his feet and wiping his 
hands off inside his pockets. 

“Our sheet-iron roof makes our house hot as a oven,’’ she 
continued. 

He could see her firm breasts move as she breathed and her 
breath pushed against his cheeks. He stood before her, not 
speaking. 

He made her feel uncomfortable, not saying a word, ‘‘Well, 
Lurie.’’ She cleared her throat. “‘Ain’t you begun draining 
yet?’ She was always teasing him. 

He looked at her earnestly. ‘‘No, but it’s easy enough to 
drain. All you have to do is fill in a little and cut quarter 
drains the same as you do sugar land.”’ 

‘““Whyn’t you do it?” 

“I’m going to do it.” 

“TI reckon it costs money.”’ 

“‘Oh not much,”’ he assured her in his masculine voice. 

“You're always talking about draining,’’ she said, ‘‘but 
you never do nothing.”’ 

“After this grinding,’ he interrupted quickly, ‘I’m going 
to do something.’’ His thin serious face thrust towards her, 
very white, washed with sweat. But her head was raised. 
He couldn’t see her eyes. She looked at something beyond 
him. He wanted to reach her. 

Then above his head her voice suddenly belled, ‘‘Oh, 
hello.”’ 
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Lurie jumped. A hand fell on his shoulder and Maxie’s 
voice sounded close to his ear. ‘‘Well, if it ain't little Lurie.’’ 
The blood burned Lurie’s face. ‘‘What you all jabbering 
about?’ 

“‘Lurie’s swamp,’’ Dena explained. 

Lurie coughed. 

“Speaking of draining, huh,’’ Maxie asked with laughs in 
his voice. 

‘I’m going to drain,’’ Lurie cried. 

“You got to fill in plenty,’’ Maxie observed. “‘Well,”’ he 
broke off, ‘‘come on, Dena.”’ 

They moved off together quickly, the darkness mingling 
their two figures. 

Then Dena called back, ‘‘So long, Lurie.”’ 

Lurie swallowed. ‘‘So long.”’ 

He heard them in the dry grass going up the levee. He felt 
hollow, like an old man. He licked his thin lips. Maxie 
thought he knew everything. He made Dena think it too. 
Lurie knew there were lots of secret things nobody knew, 
neither Maxie or Boudreaux. Lurie’s feet dragged along the 
walk. He couldn’t make headway against the darkness. It 
was like Dena’s presence so full of life it pushed aside his own. 
He felt helpless. There was something everlasting about 
these things, as everlasting as this swamp that had always 
been, a dark interruption in the even sweep of the cane. When 
the hyacinths bloomed, the pale flowers did not erase the 
desolation that hovered over the sunken ground. When Lurie 
was a child he used to give the place a wide berth. But now 
it had caught him. The swamp was his. His father had left 
it to him. Sometimes he got to thinking he was the swamps. 
He ducked his head entering his doorway. A big deer’s antler 
was nailed above it. He wished folks could have heard the 
strong bang of his gun that had dropped the deer. Sometimes 
little men did big things. Dena and Maxie were on the batture. 
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Maxie carried Dena off easy. Maxie was always doing some- 
thing, talking at the store or making grinding at Labidet’s 
sugarhouse or working his own fields, plowing or planting or 
laying by. He kept busy all the time. Lurie pouted and 
thought of himself and his father, who had bought this 
swamp off a nigger and was going to plant the low ground in 
rice and hadn’t ever done it. 

Lurie didn’t light the lamp on the table. He dragged his 
cot from the hot wall between the two doors where there 
might be a draft. He got into bed naked and drew the sheet 
over him. He squashed a mosquito on his forehead. The 
voice of Tony Cascio’s wife came to him faintly. It was far 
away. He closed his eyes. He held Dena’s hand. A pulse 
beat in her hand; it beat like a bird’s excited heart. Big blobs 
of sweat stood up on his pale forehead and his body lying ir- 
regularly on the bed with the sheet thrown back looked as if 
it had been hurled down furiously. But he slept with his lips 
spread in a smile. 

In summers Lurie never had anything much to do. The 
sugarhouse was closed and Lurie had plenty of time to think. 
He fed Tony Cascio’s shoats and did odd jobs for the dago. 
But he had plenty of time on his hands. He walked along the 
top of the levee now with his hands in his pockets, thinking. 
It was after midday and a hard glare was settled down on the 
land. The fat sides of the levee looked white. Dust mingled 
with the bright haze and covered everything, houses, fence 
rails, cane leaves. The dust’s hot dry taste was always in 
Lurie’s mouth. He could feel the sweat running down inside 
his loose shirt and trousers. Tony Cascio was in his yard 
hitching his horse. His littlest kid sat on the step hug- 
ging a coon. The Cascios kept all kinds of animals. Their 
yard was all cluttered up with chickens and a couple of goats 
and pigs. Lurie passed a couple of niggers sitting below him 
on the fence beside the road doing nothing. They looked 
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calm and comfortable. Niggers were like that; they didn’t 
like to worry. Lurie liked niggers. Before he came to the 
store he ducked down the levee. He wound in and out among 
the trees until he stood beside the river. He stood with his 
legs spread watching it. He watched steadfastly. His eyes 
went up and down it. It lapped lazily at his feet, winding 
slowly past the solid walls of Angola prison and past all the 
places Lurie knew. He sat down at last on a cypress stump, 
took out his pocket knife, and began whittling a stick. He 
wished he could do something. He didn’t like to whittle all 
day. He looked at the river seeking something; he didn’t 
know what. Sometimes he shook his head. Sometimes he 
spat as if getting ready to say something. One night, he 
thought, he ought to come out and take a bath in the river 
naked. It would be heathen to do that he knew. But he 
bet it would be nice, the heavy cool water wrapping round 
him. He stopped whittling and with his elbows on his knees 
squinted out over the river. He wished it would take him 
away. When he heard somebody walking on the levee he 
lifted his head and listened. He didn’t want anybody to see 
him. He ought not to be sitting by himself like this doing 
nothing but whittling and studying. He kept thinking he 
had to have considerable money to drain his swamp. He 
knew he was a good man in the sugarhouse grinding; he was 
wotth some money to Mr. Labidet. But Mr. Labidet said 
money didn’t grow on the trees. That was exactly what Mr. 
Labidet had said. Lurie remembered every word. Mr. 
Labidet was painting his mule stable and Lurie found him in 
the mule yard. Some niggers were on ladders and with their 
arms spread painting the wall they looked as if they were 
stretched on crosses. Lurie remembered the manure pile in the 
yard and the flies swarming above it. Lurie had coughed and 
wiped the sweat off his face and watched Mr. Labidet and 
not knowing how to begin. He coughed again and stumbled 
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over his words. He wanted to raise cane on shares like the 
other men did. If his wages were a little higher he could 
drain his swamp. Could Mr. Labidet raise him? He was a 
good man at the centrifugals. Would Mr. Labidet raise him? 
“But, Lurie,’’ Mr. Labidet said, ‘‘money don’t grow on trees. 
Don’t you know we don’t need any more land in cane? Rais- 
ing cane in Louisiana is too expensive. You men don’t use 
your heads. That’s why you all never get on. Money don’t 
gtow on the trees.’ That’s why Lurie didn’t get on. Money 
didn’t grow on trees. The river lapped at Lurie’s feet. Money 
don’t grow on trees. Leaves are on the trees. Not money, 
Lurie. God, he wished the river would hush. When he had 
left Labidet’s mule stable he had passed Boudreaux’s house 
where by the gate a white rag was tied on a pole stuck into the 
roadside. Zillah Boudreaux was going to have a baby and the 
white rag was the signal for the doctor. That flag, Lurie felt, 
was the sign of John Boudreaux’s manhood. It would never 
fly for him. He couldn’t do nothing. He hung round all 
summer and fed the dago’s pigs and sat whittling by the river 
like a nigger. He felt hollow, emptied of manhood. His 
heart swung in the empty cavity of his body. No, the flag 
would never fly for him. But it would for Dena. And in the 
hot weather Dena would sit in the open doorway nursing her 
baby. When the baby was full she would spread her knees 
and lay it across her lap. When it fretted she would pat it and 
nestle it at her breast again, and Lurie would hear the little 
thing sucking. It finished and Dena bent over the child be- 
fore her dress was hooked and her full white breast hung loose 
for the minute she bent and tended to it. Lurie felt filled with 
his feelings. Blood throbbed in his head and cheeks. He was 
a good man at the centrifugals; he knew he was. Mr. Labidet 
forgot. He only remembered money didn’t growon . . . Oh 
shut up about that. A man at the centrifugals had to be 
strong to shove the door against the heavy flow of the sugar. 
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Lurie didn’t look strong. But he was. Nobody could see his 
strength. The hot sugar was browner than the river and 
moved faster. The river moved so slowly you had to watch it 
before you noticed its motion. Then you saw it sliding away. 
Lurie felt himself going with it, slipping by all the things he 
knew were surrounded by the broad sheet of its protection. 
He sat for a long time leaning on his elbows, holding the knife 
and the whittled stick and feeling the water’s cool stroking. 
He didn’t know what time it was. The mosquitoes were 
tight bad. Cows were moving by him up the levee. He felt 
his empty stomach. But he wasn’t lonesome. He grinned; 
he was lazy asa nigger. Then he heard noises, a horse gallop- 
ing and some men’s voices calling out. He got up. And 
listened. Then wove his way quickly through the litter of 
leaves and wood and dung to the levee top. He saw a com- 
motion of horses and people before the store. He hurried 
down the levee and along the road. 

Niggers were standing on the edges of the crowd staring and 
listening. A nigger on the gallery was leaning on a broom 
with his eyes big. John Boudreaux stood on the top step. 
Lurie saw Maxie and men from a good distance away in the 
crowd. Little Lurie pushed himself among them and got as 
near the gallery as he could. Nobody noticed him. Folks 
looked over his head gesturing and talking. 

Boudreaux spat a swift jet of tobacco juice past Lurie to 
the road and wiped his mouth. ‘‘You all with horses get 
started now,”’ he called; ‘‘I’ll meet you later on with what 
dogs I can get.”’ 

“I thought you said the prison man brought down dogs,”’ 
Maxie called from the road. 

“I did say so,’’ Boudreaux answered, ‘‘but it ain’t going 
to hurt how many dogs we got.” 

The niggers’ eyes were spreading; they were white: they 
looked like big marbles. Lurie listened. 
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‘Sho’ it ain’t going to hurt,’’ Maxie shot back to Bou- 
dreaux. 

‘Sho’ not,’’ men echoed. 

Lurie cleared his throat to speak. But Boudreaux’s voice 
drowned out everything. ‘““The prison man said he was going 
to lay back on the edge of the woods near the drainage ma- 
chine. He’s there now I reckon waiting for what men he can 
get. The nigger’s bound to come out the woods sooner or 
later likely near the drainage machine where he might think 
he could get in touch with some other nigger.”’ 

eS) se ae 

““Huh-huh.”’ 

““What,’’ stammered Lurie, ‘“what’s wrong?’ 

Maxie grabbed his gaze away. 

Lurie tried a nigger standing near him. ‘‘What, what’s the 
matter?” 

The nigger made as if he didn’t hear the question; he lis- 
tened to the talk swinging back and forth. 

‘They sho’ he’s in the woods back yonder,’’ somebody 
asked. 

‘Sho’. The dogs smelled him.’’ 

“Tf we all know how to hunt,”’ explained Boudreaux, “‘we 
can round him out at the drainage machine where the guard 
is waiting.’ 

Show * 

“Tel beveasy.”" 

Lurie pushed up the gallery steps to the nigger with the 
broom; he knew the nigger. ‘““What’s the matter? What’s 
wrong,”’ he pressed. 

“Nigger murderer run off from Angola,”’ the nigger whis- 
pered, ‘‘he in the woods back yonder.’’ The big white eyes 
slid away to Maxie who was talking. 

‘“‘Dust’ll muffle the horses’ hoofs. That nigger ain't going 
to know nothing until we got the handcuffs on him.” 
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“oho aint: « 

Laughs broke out. The men moved. 

‘How much’d you say the reward was?’ 

‘Twenty-five dollars. Twenty-five dollars is plenty enough 
for a nigger.” 

ohoe 

‘Sho’. That’s enough.’’ 

Lurie’s eyes were big. 

A couple of horses started from the crowd and the men 
turned in their saddles. ‘‘So long.”’ 

“So long.”’ 

Dust flew up making a thick screen for the riders. 

“I’m getting on home so I can get ready,’’ Maxie an- 
nounced, “‘I wouldn’t miss it, me, for nothing, hunting a 
nigger with dogs. I don’t care so much for the reward as 
hunting the nigger.” 

“T reckon I'll be there,’’ Lurie said suddenly. The words 
choked him. But he had to say them. This was his chance. 
He had to go. Maybe he’d catch the nigger. . 

Maxie who was moving off stopped and grinned. Chuckles 
rippled over the gallery and on to the road. Lurie dipped 
his head. “‘Whyn’t you look for the nigger in your own 
swamp, Lurie?’ 

“Oh Lord,’’ sputtered somebody. 

“Yes, why don’t you2’’ 

Even the niggers grinned. 

“T’ve hunted before this,’’ Lurie announced in that stubborn 
voice of his, “‘none of you all ain’t hunted more than me.”’ 

“You ought to know that hunting bear and deer or rabbit 
is different from hunting nigger,’’ asserted Maxie. 

‘‘Sho’,’” everybody agreed, ‘‘that’s so.”’ 

‘Reckon, me, I can make out with a nigger same as the 
rest,’’ Lurie argued. 

‘Oh you ain’t got no horse, Lurie.”’ 
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“No. How you going without a horse?’’ 

soho": © You can't-2o..”’ 

Lurie seemed to wilt. His head hung. He wiped his face. 

“Well,”’ Boudreaux began, ‘‘we all better be getting started. 
The nigger ain’t going to sit round waiting.”’ 

The crowd began to spread out and thin. A few of the men 
made new groups and huddled together talking. A man on 
horseback turned and laughed towards Lurie. 

Lurie walked off. He could hear the talk going on behind 
his back. He wished he could catch the nigger. God, he 
wished he could. Twenty-five dollars was a good lot of 
money. He’d start right off draining. He'd march the nigger 
to the store. He reckoned they would run a column about it 
in the parish paper. ‘“‘Lurie Webre Catches Nigger Mut- 
derer,’’ it would say, and in smaller letters, ‘‘without a horse 
Lurie brings in big buck nigger that murdered several nigger 
field hands.’’ God. If he only could. But nobody could get 
back behind to the drainage machine without a horse. He 
could see the men standing round listening to the way he had 
caught the nigger; Maxie and Boudreaux were there. Little 
men could do big things. Maybe he could borrow Tony’s 
horse. The dago never bothered much with what was going 
on. Lurie hurried. He didn’t intend to meet the other men. 
He was going off alone. A whole bunch of horses would be 
bound to make some noise. He stopped at Tony’s gate. He 
put his hand on the latch. He stopped dead staring. Tony 
was under a chinaberry tree settling the saddle on his horse. 
The scene etched itself sharply on Lurie’s sight. He would 
never forget it. It burned into him like a sharp tragedy, a 
killing being enacted before his eyes, Tony’s kids standing 
round watching, the littlest one still hugging the coon, and 
Tony himself reaching for the saddle girth under the horse’s 
belly and tightening it so that he jerked the horse up with the 
strap. Tony swung himself to the horse’s back and came 
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towards Lurie. Lurie didn’t move. He stood watching the 
horse and rider, spellbound, as if he expected something ex- 
ttaordinary to happen. But nothing did. Cascio called out as 
he went by. Lurie licked his dry lips and sank down on the 
side of the levee. 

A group of horsemen loped by him, a strong army of horses 
and men. He didn’t raise his head; he stared between his 
legs at the grass. He wasn’t thinking. He was just sitting 
there lost. Sometimes he raised his hand and slapped at the 
mosquitoes and a horsefly that kept buzzing about his head. 
When he looked up he saw the dust settled like a thick scum 
on the hyacinth leaves. He didn’t move. He was chained. 
Then Dena came out and stood in her yard looking at him. 
So he got up and started home. 

She called to him. “‘Hello, Lurie. Ain’t you going on the 
hunt?”’ 

“I don’t reckon so,’’ he answered, “‘I been away on business 
and I ain’t ate all day.”’ 

He could hardly see her. A mist swung between his eyes 
and her. A wagon jolted by and the wagon’s noise got be- 
tween him and Dena. He kept fighting to hold her and his 
senses kept losing her. 

“I wonder who’s going to catch the nigger,’’ she was say- 
ing, “‘I reckon Maxie will.”’ 

Bright strips of color stretched across the sky where the 
sun was sinking. 

“I’m right scared of the nigger,’’ Dena went on; ‘‘a nigger 
murderer, you can’t tell what they'll do.” 

‘He ain’t going to do nothing,’’ Lurie said in his slow 
rough voice; ‘there ain’t nothing to be scared of.” 

“Well, it’s sho’ scary,’’ Dena insisted, ‘‘with all the men 
away. 

Lurie cleared his throat. ‘“‘It ain’t a bit. Likely the nigger 
ain't as bad as he sounds.”’ 
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“Anyway I don’t feel safe,’’ she asserted, ‘‘with him 
around. I sho’ hope Maxie catches him.’’ She paused and 
swung at the mosquitoes. ‘“The mosquitoes are eating me up 
and I reckon you're tired and hongry if you been away all 
day so I'll say goodnight. Goodnight.”’ 

““Goodnight.”’ 

He moved away. Then stopped and called. ‘‘You don’t 
have to be scared of nothing, Dena.”’ 

She was gone into the house. 

He kept on across the swamp. Beyond the gloomy hollow 
of his ground there were house lights, Tony Cascio’s chickens 
settled in the chinaberry trees making dark lumps along the 
branches. A dog barked and a couple of the chicken lumps 
moved, spreading their wings. Then everything settled 
again into quietness and that steady buzzing that seemed 
only the voice of quietness. A big moon was swinging over 
the levee. Lurie felt the heat coming out of the ground. He 
was dead-tired. 

He lit the lamp and pulled out the bed, went to the kitchen 
shed and drank a glass of milk. He brought a loaf of bread 
back to the bedroom and chewed on it while he undressed. 
Moths and bugs flew about the light. ‘Sometimes a creature 
landed on the strip of fly-paper hanging from the ceiling. 
Lurie sat down on the bed, took off his shoes and scratched 
his toes. He stopped. Listened. His toes stiffened. He ~ 
stood up listening. Something rustled the hyacinth leaves. 
He moved to the door. Darkness stretched everywhere and 
silence. He tried to puncture the darkness and the stillness. 
Lightning-bugs kept rising and falling and things kept hum- 
ming. Lurie pushed his head into the darkness. Then he 
turned from the door, thinking some animal had been hunting 
in the leaves. He blew out the light and got into bed. He 
closed his eyes. He might as well sleep. He couldn’t do 
nothing. He kept his eyes shut. He wished his world would 
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slide away. He wished the river would carry him off. God, 
he wished he could skim away. He wished he wasn’t chained. 
Wished he was sitting at the store, spitting and swapping 
talk. Wished he could bring the nigger back. God, he 
wished he could. His closed eyes saw Dena’s light go out. 
He moved. He hoped she wasn’t scared. He wished he could 
shoot the nigger. He heard his gun go off. He wished the 
men could hear. He wished he could scream so they could 
hear. He screamed. He screamed again. He felt the agony 
of the scream constricting his throat. Then the pain eased 
off him and he was dropping into the nothingness of dreamless 
sleep. A fly landed on his face. But he didn’t know it. Then 
suddenly he felt himself swing plummet on the string of a 
noise. The next minute he was awake. He sat up. He was 
icy cold. He stared and listened. He couldn’t hear a thing, 
just the frogs and crickets singing. His sweat was cold. He 
heard the noise. It sounded like feet thumping on to the 
ground from the height of, say, a fence. It came, faint, from 
Tony Cascio’s pig pen. Lurie heard it just there. Then it 
dropped away into stillness. He slipped out of bed. Put his 
pants on. No lights showed anywhere. He got his gun from 
the shelf; he had to stand on a chair to reach it. He stuffed 
the cartridges into his pocket and crept out the doorway. 

The moon had slid down behind the levee. Lurie cut 
through the swamp towards Cascio’s pig pen, picking his 
Steps so they wouldn’t rattle the leaves and loading his gun. 
He made for the big hackberry tree standing on the edge of 
the swamp. He peeped round it at the pen. Everywhere 
quiet. The stillness stretched over the pen where the two old 
sows were lying against the fence asleep and the boar was 
nosing some slop. Lurie kept staring into the thin darkness. 
Earth was quiet as the broad dim arch of sky. Lurie could 
hear himself breathing. Then he lowered his gun and grinned. 
He was glad nobody saw him like this, foolishly searching 
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the darkness. He tried to hide his gun behind him as he 
tiptoed away. He spat, a little sick. He was a fool. 

Night was passing into day. The moon was fading out. 
An old white mule was standing on the levee. It took no 
notice of Lurie. Lurie went on down the levee to the batture. 
He went slowly with his head hanging thinking he was a 
fool. He reckoned he’d been dreaming about a noise and 
there wasn’t no noise really. He was nearly to his stump 
when he knew somebody was watching him. The nigger 
was sitting with his knees drawn up and his back against the 
stump. He must have just waked. Lurie raised the gun. 
And the nigger’s eyes were big looking right into the barrel. 
- His mouth hung down. 

Whispers came from him. ‘“‘Don’t shoot, don’t shoot, 
boss.”’ 

Lurie kept the gun pointing and his heart kept beating, 
choking him with thanks. Moss and twigs were stuck in the 
nigger’s wool and his face was marked with welts and clotted 
blood. 

“Get up,’’ commanded Lurie, ‘‘and you make a try to es- 
cape, I'll shoot you where you stand.”’ 

“Yes sir.’ The nigger got up stiffly. 

He was a big nigger. His hands hanging by his sides 
looked swollen. He was almost naked. But Lurie could see 
part of his pants clinging to him were convict-striped. Lurie 
trembled. He coughed, choking a little. ‘‘How’d you get 
here, nigger?”’ 

“On the river, boss.”’ 

Lurie stared at the nigger unbelieving. Then his eyes went 
to the river and his heart kept praising Jesus. The river was 
unchaining him like he knew it could. It was as if it were 
taking him away. Its gentle touch pushed him on. He 
caught himself up. He was the same old fool. He was arrest- 
ing the nigger murderer; he ought to remember that. Folks 
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would be stirring soon. He wanted to wait until folks were 
in their yards feeding their animals and the men began to 
straggle back from the woods. He was going to keep the 
nigger just in front of the gun when he marched him to the 
store. But nobody was stirring yet. He had to kill time. 

‘“‘How’d you get here on the batture, nigger? I thought you 
was back yonder in the woods.’’ God, Lurie thought, he was 
a big nigger. Folks wouldn’t know how Lurie had caught 
such a big one. 

“T ain’t never been in the woods,’’ the nigger was saying, 
“I know the woods is the first place they hunts a man. I 
been in that swamp yonder. I knows folks steers clear of a 
big old swamp like that one yonder,’’ the nigger pouted. 
He watched the gun. ‘I was hunting something to eat and 
resting up,’’ he went on mournfully, ‘‘before I took to the 
river again.”’ 

“Wasn't you scared of that swamp,”’ Lurie asked, killing 
time. 

“No, boss,’’ the nigger answered, “‘I ain’t scared of no 
swamp. I ain’t scared of nothing ’cept a gun.” 

Lurie steadied the gun. 

“It was sho’ nice on the river,’’ the nigger went on in his 
slow mournful voice, remembering. ‘‘I floated down on 
sticks and truck. Reckon I was going to be in New Orleans 
soon. ButI got hongry.’’ His voice fell and died. Then he 
began again, ‘‘the river sho’ was nice lifting me up by the arms 
and legs. I felt safe like I was in my mamma’s lap. It was 
cool too. When my head got hot I dove it under the water 
and the river kept toting me away from trouble.”’ 

The nigger’s voice was low. Lurie could hardly hear it. 
But he bet he knew how nice the river felt. Seemed as if he 
instead of the nigger was floating away. He felt the water 
soft against him. It had touched the nigger like that. Lurie 
knew he would kill the man who recalled him from so cool 
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an escape. He felt how his heart would swing a dead weight 
in his chest while he shot to kill. But the nigger didn’t try 
to harm him. The nigger’s heart must be heavy. He stood 
there studying the river, thinking yesterday he had floated 
down. He looked like he was about to cry. It was getting — 
late. Lurie had to march him to the store. 

“Come on, nigger,’’ ordered Lurie, “‘time to get started. 
March straight ahead.”’ 

The nigger turned in front of Lurie. They started off. The 
nigger went slowly dragging his feet. Lurie kept close to 
the nigger pointing his gun. They twisted round the trees. 
A horse loped by on the levee. It struck its hoof sharply on 
the path. Lurie looked up. The man on its back was a heavy 
lump joggled by the horse’s motion. Lurie stared. The 
lump looked sodden, without feelings. Lurie knew he wasn’t 
jetked up and down without will. He was different from that 
thing on horseback. He moved by himself. He was free. 
He did what he wanted. He didn’t have to listen to every 
black lump on horseback. He had a mind of his own. The 
lump was Boudreaux or Maxie. Lurie felt choked. He was 
full of a burning assurance. 

“Wait a minute, nigger.” 

The nigger turned. Lurie looked at him. The nigger was 
his nigger. Nobody couldn’t tell him what to do with his 
nigger. He was a big nigger too. 

‘Go on,’’ Lurie cried suddenly, ‘‘go on, nigger, get in the 
rivet. 

The nigger stared. 

“Go on,’’ Lurie repeated, “‘get in.’’ He was going to 
unchain the big nigger. The nigger was going to float away. 
After the dry yard of Angola prison the river felt cool, Lurie 
bet. Lurie did what he wanted to do. He was a free man, 
thank God. 

‘Don’t you hear me, nigger,’’ he cried; ‘‘get in the river.”’ 
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The nigger didn’t move. He stared. His eyes bulged; they 
looked like beads sewed in a doll’s head. 

“You ain’t deaf, are you, nigger? Go on.”’ 

The nigger dropped on his knees. ‘‘Lord Jesus, Lord Jesus, 
boss, you going to kill me. You going to kill me when my 
head is bobbing on the water. Lord Jesus, boss. Please.”’ 

‘Get in.’’ Lurie shoved the nigger with the gun. “‘Get in 
the water, you. Make haste. Folks going to see you. Get 
in, 1 tell you: Get im." 

The nigger fell on the ground. Lurie pushed him with the 
muzzle of the gun. The nigger rolled over, over leaves and 
twigs and dung, bruising himself against stumps. The gun 
kept nudging him. Over and over. He splashed into the 
water. He kept his head under. 

Lurie could see the waves running above the nigger’s body 
where he was swimming under water. When he came up for 
air he was far out, nearly in the middle of the stream. Lurie 
waved. He watched until he couldn't see the nigger any 
longer. He turned away slowly—he was smiling—and hunted 
in the bushes for a place to hide his gun. He stuck it under 
some branches and covered it with leaves. He didn’t want 
folks joking him for carrying a gun. He patted the branches 
into place over it. When he walked up the levee he was still 
smiling and his heart kept beating thanks. He went slowly, 
a little man looking shriveled under his loose clothes. He 
carried his head hanging in his usual way. But he didn’t feel 
the same. When men on horseback passed him he raised his 
head. He was as free as any of them. 
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George Washington Cable was born in New Orleans in 1844. 
His first job was clerking in a business house. He served in 
the Confederate army, was wounded in battle and returned, 
invalided to New Orleans, where he wrote sketches for the 
New Orleans Picayune. Afterwards he became a reporter for 
that paper. While a bookkeeper for a cotton dealer, he began 
publishing stories in the Century Magazine. These stories 
pictured the life of the Creoles in old New Orleans. Cable was 
the first to recognize the richness of this field, and while he 
has not been the only exponent, he has certainly been the most 
conspicuous portrayer of the life of this notable old city. 

In 1879 Old Creole Days, a collection of seven short stories, 
was published by Scribner’s and met with instant success. 
This was followed by other books on Creole life which gave 
him an assured position among American writers. These 
books presented an entirely new field of romance. Much 
indignation was expressed by the Creoles and other New 
Orleans residents. Cable’s position on the negro question 
also irritated his neighbors. Later he moved to Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts, where he spent the remainder of his life 
writing novels and stories, many of which rank very high. 
He was the first to discover and portray a remarkable field, 
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the French Quarter of his day. His pages swarm with in- 
teresting foreign peoples all at home in New Orleans. 


LAFCADIO HEARS 


One of the most interesting personalities in literature is 
Lafcadio Hearn. Born of a Greek mother and Irish father on 
the island of Santa Maura, Ionian Archipelago, in 1850, he 
spent his early youth in Dublin. Partly in England and partly 
in France, he received the little schooling he had. At the 
age of nineteen, he arrived in New York and lived from hand 
to mouth for two years. Drifting to Cincinnati, he spent six 
years there doing newspaper work. A description of an old 
Mississippi plantation, overheard by chance, decided his 
departure for New Orleans. He was commissioned by his 
paper to write political articles. So entranced was he with 
the beauty and exotic character of this foreign city, he be- 
came absorbed in the life, and his articles consisted only of 
a series of exquisite descriptions and picturesque accounts of 
the life of this gay city. Having thus ended his services on 
the Cincinnati Commerical, and having suffered months of 
poverty, he finally became associated with the Times-Democrat, 
where he remained ten years. At the time this paper was 
filled with his sketches, and stories translated from various 
sources. He is best remembered in Louisiana by his story 
Chita: A Memory of Last Island (1889). The last of his life he 
spent in Japan, where he found a home, a fireside and a re- 


ligion. His Japanese sketches are far better than his earlier 
work. 


KAT EO CH OPIN 


Kate O'Flaherty was born in St. Louis in 1852, of Irish and 
French descent. At the age of nineteen, she married Oscar 
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Chopin, a distant cousin, and spent ten years in New Orleans, 
where her husband was in the cotton business. Failing in this 
in 1880, he moved his family to a large plantation in Cloutier- 
ville in Natchitoches Parish, ‘‘a rambling little French village 
of one street with the Catholic church at one end and our 
plantation at the other, and Red River flowing through every 
back yard.”’ 

Her best stories are in this setting. Creole, free mulatto, 
and negro came under her sympathetic observation. Though 
she lived there only a few years, she seems to have absorbed 
the country thereabout. After her husband’s death she re- 
turned to St. Louis with her little family. At the age of 
thirty-five she had written only delightful letters describing 
her life in Louisiana. To relieve her loneliness and grief, a 
friend suggested her writing of her vivid experiences, and she 
soon was contributing to the Atlantic, Century, and other 
magazines. Her best work is found in two groups of stories, 
Bayou Folk (1894) and A Night in Acadie (1897). In these 
stories she has displayed a real story-telling gift, a rare in- 
sight into human emotions and character, and a keen knowl- 
edge of dramatic values. The qualities of her style are largely 
French. It is precise, simple, restrained, and of exquisite 
taste and proportion. In spite of these excellent qualities, 
her works are now out of print. 


MOLLIE MOORE DAVIS 


Born in Alabama in 1852, reared in Texas, and educated 
ptivately, Mollie Moore at the age of sixteen published a 
book of poems in Houston. Later as the wife of Thomas 
Edward Davis, the editor of the New Orleans Picayune, she 
lived in the French Quarter of New Orleans, her home the 
center of literary and social life. This quaint old city and the 
quainter Creole life captured her fancy and took possession of 
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her heart. An outsider and a close observer, she made a 
minute and painstaking study of Creole life, manners, and 
character. She wrote both novels and short stories. An 
Elephant’s Track and Other Stories (1897) contains some of 
her best-known work. 


RUTH MeEN ERY STP Agr 


Mary Ruth McEnery was born in Marksville, Louisiana, in 
1856 of Scotch-Irish stock. Her father’s plantation in Avoy- 
elles Parish and that of her husband in Arkansas furnished the 
material for most of her work. After the death of her hus- 
band, she made her home in New Orleans. Her first stories 
were published in 1888 in Harper's Magazine and Princeton 
Review. From that time until her death in 1917, she worked 
continuously, producing sixteen volumes. Her chief sub- 
jects are the negro against an aristocratic background, the 
hill-billy of Arkansas, and the Italian and the Creole. In 
her stories there are no conflicts between negroes and whites. 
Her negroes “‘know their place’ and live happily with their 
white folk. Mrs. Stuart followed the tradition of Joel Chan- 
- dler Harris in the creation of her old negro men. She deals 
with the joyous and amusing side of negro life. 


CHAKLIES TENNEY JACKSON 


Charles Tenney Jackson was born in St. Louis in 1874. He 
was a wat correspondent during the Spanish American Wat. 
He is the author of many novels, Captain Sazerac (1922) a 
notable one. The story representing his art in this collection 
received the O. Henry Memorial Award of 1921. 


LYLE SAXON 


Lyle Saxon was born in Baton Rouge in 1891. He was edu- 
cated at the state university and for years was a contributor 
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to the Times-Picayune. He has become an authority on the 
history, manners, and customs of his native state. The bulk 
of his work is historic, Father Mississippi (1927), Old Louisiana 
(1929), Lafitte the Pirate (1930), and Fabulous New Orleans 
(1937). Mr. Saxon’s interest, he says, lies in fiction. There 
are several short stories to his credit and one novel, Children 
of Strangers (1937). In these the negro and the mulatto are his 
chief characters. 


GRACE KING 


Grace King was born in New Orleans in 1852, and received 
a bi-lingual and bi-racial training generally accorded girls of 
her station. The rich history of Louisiana and the historic 
era under which she lived led her naturally to the writing 
of history, and the stories enacted around her suggested the 
writing of fiction. To the first group belong her Béenville 
(1892) and New Orleans, the Place and the People (1895); to the 
latter, Tales of a Time and Place (1892) and Balcony Stories 
(1893). The materials of these stories do not cover a wide 
range, but each is a detailed study of character and a vivid 
picturing of an incident. Her interest chiefly in history, Miss 
King’s stories are not so notable as those of some of her con- 
temporaries. Her real purpose in presenting her pictures of 
life in the French Quarter was to correct the impressions made 
by Cable. 


EO EA RIS PAK NG 


E. Earl Sparling was born in 1897. He went to school in 
Oklahoma and New Orleans. He has distinguished himself 
as a newspaper correspondent. In Under the Levee (1925) there 
are thirteen tales of life in New Orleans, chiefly on the water 
front. 
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ADA JACK CARVE 


Ada Jack Carver was born in Natchitoches, and until her 
marriage to John Snell, she lived in that quaint old town 
which she has pictured in her stories. Although she has 
written from the time, as she says, that she could hold a pen, 
her first big success was Redbone, for which she received the 
Harper prize in 1925. This was followed by several other 
notable stories, all revealing excellent workmanship. Most 
of her stories were published in Harper's Magazine 1925-27, a 
few in other magazines, notably Century. She is a master of 
diction and of the art of producing atmosphere. 


ROARK BRADFORD 


Roark Bradford was born in Tennessee in 1896. He served 
in the World War from California, where he was attending 
the university. After his discharge from the army, he worked 
on a newspaper in Atlanta. Two years later he went to New 
Orleans, where he was connected with the Times-Picayune for 
several years. 

His interest is in the negro, of whom he has made a very 
careful study. Child of God, published in Harper's Magazine, 
was reprinted in the O’Brien collection. His Old Man Adam 
and His Chillun, the negro’s interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment, became the basis for Connelly’s play, Green Pastures. 
He has written several novels of negro life. 


EDITH OGDEN HARRISON 


Edith Ogden was born in New Orleans. She married Carter 
Harrison, and went to Chicago to live in 1887, where she was 
decorated by the French government for work in the fine arts 
done among the French people of Chicago. She is the author 
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of many books of stories, several delightful collections of 
fairy stories. Gray Moss was published in 1929. 


J FRANK DOB E 


J. Frank Dobie was born in Texas in 1888, and lives in 
Austin, where he has taught English in the state university. 
As the editor of the Texas Folk-lore Society, he has become 
an authority on Texas history and legend. Coronado’s Children, 
Tales of Lost Mines and Buried Treasures of the Southwest (1930) is 
one of his most notable publications. 


STARK YOUNG 


Stark Young was born in Mississippi in 1881. First an 
English teacher, later a poet, a theatrical critic, on the 
editorial staff of the New Republic, and a writer of short 
stories, Mr. Young has had a varied literary career. So Red 
the Rose (1935) is a novel depicting scenes of war time in 
Mississippi, and Feléciana (1935) is a group of short stories 
centered in Louisiana and Mississippi. 


ELMA GODCHAUX 


Elma Godchaux was born on a Louisiana plantation. Edu- 
cated in the East, she led the conventional life of a well-to-do 
young woman. She did not begin to write until she was a 
mature woman with a daughter in college. After her father’s 
death, she felt so greatly the change that she decided to re- 
create the past, to put into words her early years and this 
‘“‘storybook person.’’ At first her product was short stories, 
some of which caught the eye of Edward J. O’Brien, antholo- 
gist of the world’s best stories. Her first novel was Stubborn 
Roots (1936). Mrs. Godchaux lives in New Orleans, and is 
a frequent contributor to the Southern Review. 
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